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PREFACE. 


I  THINK  it  right  to  apprize  the  reader  that 
the  two. first  Sermons  in  this  Volume,  on 
the  subject  of  a  particular  Providence,  con- 
tain, in  a  more  extended  form^  the  sub- 
stance of  a  single  Sermon  on  that  subject, 
which  I  published  in  1811 ;  and  that  the 
first  Sermon  on  Modem  Unitarianism,  which 
stands  the  ninth  in  this  Volume,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year.  I  have  also  to 
state,  that  the  substance  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Assurance  of  Salvation,  which  stands 
the  seventh  in  this  Volume,  was  published 
in  the  form  of  an  Essay,  in  1814,  for  the 
office,  which  I  then  held,  of  Christian  Ad- 
vocate in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
that  it  then  passed  through  two  editions; 
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it  Ml  now  puMudied  a«  a  Sermon,  in  whidi 
fimn  it  hail  been  delifrered  from  the  pul[^, 
for  tfae  purpose  of  preserving  the  unifor- 
mity  of  the  Volitnie.  Wldi  the  above-men* 
tioned  exeeptions^  the  Sermons  contained  in 
this  Voimne  are  notr,  fbr  the  first  time,  sub* 
mitted  to  the  puMie. 
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SERMON  I. 


ON  THE  PAETICULAR  I'ROVIDENCE  OF  GOD. 


Matthew  x.  SO. 

Sal  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  ^^ 

\  The  method  of  that  government  which  the  Su- 
\  preme  Being  exercises  over  the  course  of  worldly 
F  events,  is  amongst  the  mo&t  difficult  subjects  of 
I  kuman  investigation.  It  is  a  suhject  which  He, 
I  in  His  unfathomable  wisdom,  has  probably  in- 
I  tended  to  veil  in  obscurity ;  and,  in  consequence, 
I  to  the  clear  apprehension  of  which  the  faculties 
BiftDd  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  not  formed 
I  to  attain.  And,  indeed,  what  else  could  be  ex- 
tected  than  that  we  should  be  lost  in  igno- 
innce  and  perplexity  on  so  high  a  matter  ? 
r  If  it  be  true,  as  true  it  is,  that  God  is  raised 
I  above  us  in  excellency  and  perfection  at  an 
I  immeasurable  distance  ;  that  He  sits  enthroned 
I  Ib  the  highest  heavens,  shrouded  in  the  bright- 
laess  of  glories,  through  which  our  feeble  gaze  is 
wholly  unable  to  penetrate;  how  could  it  be 
expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the 
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2  ON  THE  PARTICULAR 

hidden  footsteps  of  His  providence,  to  discover 
the  degrees  and  the  modes  in  which  it  is  exer- 
cised, and  the  particular  ends  to  which  it  n 
directed  ? 

Amidst  many  various  conjectures  on  this  im- 
portant, but  mysterious  subject,  opinions  have 
wandered  to  two  opposite  extremes,  both  re- 
moved from  that  which  appears  to  be  the 
soundest  and  correctest  view  ;  both  leading  in 
their  application  to  erroneous  or  mischievous 
results.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Deity  remains  altogether  an  unconcerned 
or  an  inactive  spectator  of  worldly  affairs ;  that, 
having  once  established  the  general  laws  by 
which  the  universe  is  ruled.  He  leaves  those 
laws  to  their  free  and  regular  operation,  guiding 
them  by  no  interference,  and  directing  them  ta 
no  special  purposes ;  that  His  voice  is  never 
heard  in  the  raging  of  the  waves,  or  the  fury  o£ 
the  tempest ;  that  His  arm  is  never  stretched 
forth  for  protection  or  support ;  that  His  judg- 
ments are  never  discerned  in  the  issues  of  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
interposition  of  His  controling  arm  is  impressed 
on  the  passing  occurrences  of  life,  in  characters 
go  plain  and  visible,  that  every  the  most  trivial 
erott  may  be  considered  as  conveying  a  decla- 
nrtion  of  His  will  in  terms  which  we  are  qualified 
to  understand  and  to  interpret. 
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These  opinions  are  not  matter  of  unimportant 
speculation  merely,  but  arc  directly  operative  on 
the  practices  of  men.  If  it  be  believed,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  opinion,  that  the  Deity  never 
impresses  His  will  on  the  course  and  the  issues 
of  worldly  occurrences;  then  that  feeling  of 
man's  continual  dependence  on  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  which  is  the  most  powerful  incentive 
to  virtuous  endeavour,  and  to  the  practice  of 
religious  duty,  is  either  greatly  weakened  or 
entirely  destroyed ;  suffering  virtue  is  deprived, 
as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  of  its  firmest 
trust ;  no  warnings  are  sent  to  the  hesitating 
sinner  ;  no  judgments  are  entailed  on  hardened 
guilt;  and  the  results  of  human  plans  and 
counsels  are  abandoned  to  blind,  unmeaning 
chance.  If,  according  to  the  second  opinion, 
the  arm  of  the  Deity  be  clearly  discernible  in 
every  turn  of  the  most  common  worldly  occur- 
rences, then  the  entire  freedom  of  human  actions 
can  scarcely  be  maintained ;  every  successful 
iflBue  marks  the  approving  favour  of  Heaven, 
every  failure  becomes  a  judgment;  tlie  deci- 
sions of  human  wisdom,  and  the  exertions  of 
human  industry  become  of  little  avail ;  false 
notions  of  the  Divine  counsds  and  designs  are 
generated;  the  minds  of  some  must  be  unduly 
elevated  with  arrogant  pretensions  to  the  Divine 
favour ;  the  feelings  of  others  depi*essed  with 
b2 
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ill-grounded  apprehensions  of  DiviiiedUpleuuret 
aod  a  fruitful  iourcc  be  opened  of  wild  enthu- 
KJasm  and  gloomy  superstition. 

In  the  words  of  my  text,  and  the  passage  im- 
mediately connected  with  it,  the  doctrine  of  the 
continual  agency  of  God  in  worldly  affairtf,  and 
particularly  of  His  more  special  providence  over 
human  beings,  is  declared  by  our  Saviour  Him- 
self in  terms  so  clear  and  striking,  that  none  can 
misapprehend  them.  "  The  very  hairs  of  your 
head,"  He  says  to  His  Apostles,  "  arc  all  num- 
bered." He  had  before  told  them  that  not  even 
ft  creature  so  apparently  insigniiicant  as  a  spar- 
row, r^n  fail  to  the  ground  without  their  hea- 
venly Father.  And  then.  He  adds,  "  Fear  ye 
not,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows-T 
The  passage  manifestly  implies  that  nothing  is 
so  minute  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  God,  nothing 
so  insignificant  as  not  to  be  the  object  of  His 
csre ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  concerns  and 
Uie  destinies  of  man,  the  lord  of  the  creation, 
must  be  peculiarly  the  subject  of  His  regard, 
control,  and  providential  government. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  persons  arc  by  no  means 
wanting  at  the  present  day,  who  either  deny 
altogether  the  particular  providence  of  God,  or 
who  are  but  faintly  impressed  with  the  feeling 
of  this  truth :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain,  thai  the  instances  are  frequent  of  those 
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who  fan  into  the  opposite  error'  of  mainliaiiiii^ 
it  ii^iidiciously,  and  pressing  it  too  cUmeifp 
an  error  the  more  to  he  lamented,  hecause  it  is 
frequently  found  in  connection  with  the  host 
intentions,  and  with  sincere  feelings  of  devotion.' 
Under  these .  circumstances,  I  propose,  in  this 
and  the  following  discourse,  to  attempt  to  laji^ 
down  those  principles,  which,  while  they,  impress 
on  our  minds  a  deep,  serious,  opo^totiire  feeling 
of  a  superintending  -Providence,  may  engendei 
no  misguided  fimatidsm,  and  ntay  sanction  no 
rash  or  presumptuous  conclusions  respecting 
the  purposes  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  v  .      .  \ 
Now  the  important  truths,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  does  exercise  a  continual  providence  and 
a  moral  government  in  the  world ;  that  He  does 
ordain  the  issues  of  futurity,  as  well  as  fore-know 
them ;  that  He  does  superintend  the  execution 
of 4hose  general  laws  which  He  has  established ; 
tiMt  He  does,'  in  those  manners  and  degrees, 
which^  though  inscrutable  to  us,  are  seen  by  His 
sufreme  wiiE^om  to  be  right  and  fitting,  ao  over-s 
rule  the  dispositions  and  the  actions  of  His  suIh 
ject  creatures  as  to  make  them  minister  to  His 
special  designs ;  these  truths  are  pressed  by  va- 
Y]«^  considerations  on  bur  firmest  conviction.  ^ 
V  F^r/in  the  first  <  place,  without  adverting  for 
the  ptesent  to  the  clear  authority  and  express 
declarotic^s  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  shall  fiiid^  on 
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following  that  light  which  reason  holds  forth  for 
our  guidance,  however  reason  must  ever  be  an 
insufificient  guide  in  matters  of  religion,  that 
the  belief  of  the  continual  providence  of  God  is 
so  closely  connected  with  that  of  His  existence, 
that  we  cannot  separate  them  one  from  the 
other. 

We  believe  that  an  all-perfect  God  exists,  be- 
cause, in  all  the  works  of  the  creation  which  we 
behold  around  us,  we  discern  most  striking  mani- 
festations of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  intelli- 
gence. But  are  we  to  suppose  that,  since  the 
first  creation,  these  high  qualities  have,  as  far 
as  this  world  is  concerned,  slept  in  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  never  been  exerted ;  that,  satisfied 
with  first  calling  all  things  into  being.  He  has 
since  employed  no  care,  or  thought,  or  power  on 
their  continuance,  or  preservation?  Is  it  not 
manifestly  as  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  course 
and  order  of  universal  nature  should  be  main- 
tained and  upheld  without  presiding  intelligence 
and  pervading  energy,  as  that  they  should  at  first 
have  been  established  without  such  intelligence 
and  power?  But,  if  we  allow  that  the  Supreme 
God  exercises  a  preserving  providence,  how  can 
we  disbelieve  that  He  also  exercises  a  governing 
and  a  controling  providence,  since  the  purpose 
of  preservation  must  often  be  effected  by  over- 
ruling the  events  of  things,  and  controling  the 
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dispositions  of  free  agents.  A^ain,  if,  as  every 
reflecting  person  must  believe,  God  be  endowed 
with  moral  perfections  in  the  highest  possible 
degree,  if  He  be  infinitely  good,  and  holy,  and 
pure.  He  surely  must  be  concerned  to  exercise 
these  qualities  amongst  the  works  of  His  power, 
and  to  promote  their  ends.  If  He  be  good.  He 
must  be  concerned  to  diffuse  His  goodness,  and 
to  cause  the  traces  of  it  to  be  discerned  amongst 
His  works.  If  He  be  holy,  He  must  be  con- 
cerned to  advance  the  purposes  of  holiness.  If 
He  disapprove  unrighteousness  and  sin.  He  must 
be  concerned  to  stay  their  growth,  and  to  de- 
feat their  ends.  Once  more,  can  we  conceive 
of  Him  in  a  just  light,  and  not  believe  Him  to 
be  a  Being  whose  all-pervading  essence  is  pre- 
sent in  every  place,  who  is  in  all,  and  with  all, 
and  over  all  ?  But,  if  this  be  the  case,  is  it  con- 
sistent with  any  views  of  things  that  we  can 
frame,  that  He  should  be  a  mere  passive  and 
indolent  spectator  of  events  that  pass  in  the 
world ;  that,  ever  desirous  of  compassing  certain 
ends  of  goodness  and  holiness,  and  endowed 
with  wisdom  and  with  power  to  bring  those  ends 
to  pass,  in  any  manner  that  He  pleases.  He 
should  never  interfere  respecting  them  by  any 
influence,  direction,  or  control  ?  Let  it  not  be 
thought,  that  He,  whose  vast  and  comprehensive 
intelligence  upholds  systems  of  worlds  in  their 
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appointed  order,  cannot  deign  to  extend  His 
providential  care  to  individual  objects,  and  to 
ordinary  occurrences  in  this  comparatively  in- 
significant portion  of  His  works  with  which  we 
are  connected.  It  is,  as  far  as  our  limited  facul- 
ties enable  us  to  discover,  a  necessary  attribute 
of  His  exalted  and  perfect  nature,  to  exercise  an 
influence  not  more  comprehensive  in  its  extent 
than  minute  in  its  detail.  And  surely  none  will 
doubt  that  He,  who  has  created  from  nothing, 
and  who  sustains  in  existence,  the  minutest  part 
of  the  most  insignificant  plant  and  insect,  may 
also  interfere  in  the  ordinary  course  of  worldly 
affairs,  and  may  over-rule  and  direct  the  disposi- 
tions and  the  actions  of  individual  beings. 

In  the  second  place,  the  same  truths  of  the 
particular  providence  and  the  moral  government 
of  God  are  inferred  from  observation,  general 
and  particular,  on  the  afi'airs  of  men.  Many 
instances  are  recorded  in  history,  many  suggest- 
ed by  individual  experience,  of  events  so  singu- 
larly brought  about,  as  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
limits  of  mere  accidental  occurrence,  and  to  bear 
the  certain  stamp  and  impress  of  superintending 

I  intelligence  and  power.  Not  only  is  the  general 
course  of  worldly  events  directed  towards  the  sup- 
port of  virtue  and  the  depression  of  vice  ;  but  the 
train  of  circumstances,  by  which  these  purposes 
are  effected,  is  sometimes  so  wonderfully  drawn 
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rout ;  is  so  regular,  yet^so  perplexed,  as  undoubt- 
edly to  mark  the  hand  of  some  special  designer. 
In  public  aflfairs,  success  has,  in  many  striking 
■  cases,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  all  presumption 
founded  on  common  chances,  crowned  the  exer- 
tions of  honest  policy,  and  discomfiture  has 
abashed  the  hopes  of  interested  ambition  and 
arrogant  impiety :  effects  have  been  produced 
wholly  disproportioned  to  their  visible  means  ; 
weakness  has  obtained  a  triumph  over  enor- 
mous strength  ;  causes  have  strangely  conspired 
to  produce  issues  wholly  unexpected  :  secret 
machinations  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
improbable  accidents :  plans,  apparently  the  best 
digested,  have  been  frustrated  at  the  moment  of 
their  execution,  by  circumstances  which  no  hu- 
man sagacity  could  foresee,  and  no  human  skill 
prevent :  prosperity  and  calamity  have  flowed  in 
a  combined  series,  far  too  regular  to  be  supposed 
the  mere  result  of  general  laws,  operating  with- 
out some  special  direction;  instruments  have 
been  raised  up  unexpectedly  for  the  punishment 
of  national  sins,  and  these  instruments  having 
fulfilled  their  part  have  sunk  under  some  awful 
visitation.  In  private  life,  individuals  have  been 
preserved  as  by  a  miracle,  when  destruction  has 
appeared  inevitable.  They  have  had  their  con- 
sciences suddenly  awakened  by  some  unexpected 
stroke.  They  have  been  checked  by  some  awful 
warning  in  a  career  of  thoughtless  guUt.     The 
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hand  of  the  villain  has  been  stayed  by  some 
cauEe  totally  unforeseen ;  or  he  has  been  cut  oif< 
immediately  after  the  perpetration  of  his  cnme> 
by  an  angry  visitation ;  or  his  guilt  has  been' 
brought  to  light  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  by 
a  combination  of  unexpected  circumstances, 
which  apeak  some  special  direction  and  design, 
in  terms  which  no  reflecting  mind  can  misinter- 
pret. True  it  is,  that  we  can  never  produce 
demonstrative  proof  that  any  particular  issues 
have  been  brought  to  pass  by  the  special  inter- 
ference of  Divine  Providence;  and,  if  any  one 
should  deny  that  they  have  been  so  brought 
about,  and  should  maintain  that  all  has  resulted 
from  the  mere  fortuitous  operation  of  general 
lawB,  or  concurrence  of  circumstances,  we  must 
leave  him  to  his  opinion,  having  no  means  of 
bringing  it  to  the  actual  test.  But  the  matter 
may  safely  be  suffered  to  rest  on  the  common 
feelings  and  apprehensions  of  mankind;  and, 
from  observing  the  strength  and  universality  of 
these  feelings,  we  may  safely  pronounce  that 
blind  and  insensible  must  he  be,  who  has  never 
seen  the  lineaments  of  the  Almighty  arm  plainly 
impressed  on  the  passing  events  of  the  world ;  to 
whom  experience  and  observation  have  not  con- 
veyed proofs  of  a  specially  controling  Provi- 
dence, too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  too  striking  to 
be  missed. 
But  if,  from  these  conclusions  of  our  reasont 
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and  tbese  observations  on  what  we  behold 
around  us,  we  turn  to  the  records  of  Revelation, 
we  find  our  belief  of  the  particular  providence 
of  God,  there  most  fully  and  abundantly  con- 
firmed. We  find  Him  in  an  infinite  variety  of  pas' 
sages  represented  as  the  acting  Governor  of  the 
world ;  as  employing  His  power  for  purposes  of 
protection,  of  mercy,  and  of  judgment,  as  over- 
ruling and  dispensing  the  fortunes  of  indivi- 
duals and  of  nations.  He  is  called,  for  instance, 
"the  Governor  among  the  nations.  He  sitteth'' 
as  King  for  ever.  His  kingdom  °  ruleth  over  all. 
He  is  the ''  most  High,  who  ruleth  among  men. 
He  "the  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  people  tremble. 
His '  judgments  are  in  all  the  earth.  In  the  issue 
of  events  which  take  place,  it  is  continually  ex* 
pressed  that  He,  the  Lord,  has°  done  it,  that  His 
out-stretched  arm  is  employed,  that  His  purposes 
are  accomplished,  and  that  His  will  ordains.  Is 
it  then  doubted  whether  the  various  operations 
and  occurrences  of  nature  are  subject  to  His 
disposal?  We  are  told  that  He*"  visiteth  the 
earth  and  watereth  it ;  that '  the  stormy  wind 
fulfiUeth  his  word  ;  that  He  filleth  all  things  living 
with   plenteousness '' ;    that  '  He  covereth  the 
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1u»Yen'  with  clouds,  and  prepareth  rain  (or- 
the  earth,  and  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon 
the  mountains.  Is  it  doubted  whether  He  is 
specially  concerned  in  giving  and  withholding' 
blessings,  with  reference  as  well  to  individuals- 
as  to  nations  ;  whether  He  ever  controls  the  de-' 
signs  of  man's  heart,  and  the  operations  of  his 
hands  ?  We  are  expressly  told  that  He '"  maketh 
poor  and  maketh  rich;  that  He  bringeth  low> 
and  lifteth  up ;  that  He  °  preserveth  all  them 
that  love  Him,  and  raiseth "  them  that  are  bowed 
down;  that'  He  relieveth  the  fatherless  and 
widow,  and  turneth  upside  down  the  way  of 
the  wicked  ;  that  He  maketh  foolish  the  know- 
ledge of  the  wise '' ;  that  the  heart  of  a  man 
is"'  in  His  hand,  and  that  He  turneth  it  whi- 
thersoever He  will ;  that,  though  a '  man's 
heart  deviseth  his  ways,  yet  the  Lord  direct- 
eth  his  steps.  Is  it  doubted  whether  He  dis- 
poses the  course  of  events  for  purposes  of  chas- 
tisement, of  judgment,  or  of  mercy  ?  Behold 
He  is'  the  Lord  that  executeth  judgment  and 
righteousness  for  all  that  are  oppressed.  He" 
pitieth  them  that  fear  Him  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children.  He'  sheweth  mercy  unto  thousands 
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them  that  love  Him.  He''  chasteneth  those 
whom  he  loveth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
He  receiveth.  Is  it  doubted  whether  the  issues 
of  those  ereiits,  which  are  commonly  called  ac- 
cidental, are  controled  by  His  presiding  power  1 
■We  are  told  that  "  though '  the  lot  is  cast  into 
the  lap,  yet  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the 
Lord ;"  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  though  to  the 
outward  eye  of  man  things  turn  out  by  chance, 
yet  there  is  a  secret  superintendaace  and  control, 
directing  them  to  some  special  end.  In  short, 
passages  without  number  might  be  cited  from 
every  part  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  moral 
government  and  presiding  agency  of  God  are 
directly  pointed  out  in  terms  too  clear  to  be 
mistaken.  <..... 

•  And  if,  from  the  expressions  of  Holy  Writ,  we 
turn  to  consider  that  insight  into  the  method  of 
the  Divine  proceedings  which  is  there  afforded, 
ive  find  the  same  truth  abundantly  confirmed. 
.  We  find  that,  according  to  the  plan  there  ge- 
nerally carried  on,  the  Deity  compasses  His  par- 
ticular purposes,  by  controling  the  established 
laws  of  nature,  and  by  employing,  as  His  means 
and  instruments,  free  beings,  actuated  by  their 
ordinary  motives,  feelings,  and  views  of  interest. 
In  the  details  afforded  by  the  inspired  writers. 
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we  are  firequently  permitted  to  trace  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Being  which  exerts  the  con- 
trol, and  the  events  which  that  control  brings 
to  pass :  we  are  told  on  many  occasions  that  the 
Deity  directly  interferes;  we  are  informed  in 
what  manner,  and  with  what  special  design,  the 
interference  is  exerted :  and  this  occurs  in  in- 
stances, in  which,  if  no  such  information  were 
conveyed  to  us,  we  should  merely  discover  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  human  life. 

Is  it,  for  example,  the  purpose  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  to  carry  on  a  course  of  peculiar  dispensa- 
tions respecting  a  particular  family,  and,  with  a 
Tiew  to  this,  to  establish  them  for  a  time  in 
happiness  and  honour  ?  The  train  of  events,  by 
which  this  is  to  be  brought  to  pass,  begins  in  a  . 
manner  which  appears,  to  human  eyes,  the  least 
likely  to  attain  the  end.  An  innocent  indi- 
vidual— I  allude  to  the  case  of  Joseph — is  made 
the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy;  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  brethren  is  permitted  to  succeed ; 
and  he  is  sold  into  captivity  in  a  foreign  landL 
Afterwards,  when  good  is  in  a  most  utifore- 
seen  manner  arising  out  of  this  evil  whidi 
befel  him,  it  is  permitted  that  he  should  sink 
to  apparent  ruin  under  a  slanderous  accusation. 
At  last,  through  a  long  train  of  various  changes 
and  trials,  he  is  carried  on  to  permanent  pros- 
perity ;  the  whole  course  of  the  history  expressly 
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declariag,  that  "  the  *  Lord  was  with  Joseph," 
iiid  that  Ills  power  was  specially  concerned 
iu  making  things  so  turn  out,  in  reference  to 
time,  place,  and  circumstance,  as  to  work  to- 
gether finally  for  his  good.  Is  it  the  design 
of  the  righteous  Governor  of  all  the  earth,  to 
punish  oue  of  His  servants  for  a  flagrant  offence 
against  His  laws  ?  Wc  find  Him,  as  in  the  case 
of  David,  visiting  that  servant  with  a  severe 
affliction,  in  cutting  oS  the  child  of  his  aifec- 
tions  by  the  stroke  of  death.  In  this  instance, 
an  intimation  is  expressly  conveyed  to  him,  that 
the  dispensation  was  ordained  in  special  puntsh- 
naent  for  his  transgression.  "  ''  Because,"  said 
the  prophet  commissioned  from  on  high,  '*  by 
this  deed  thou  hast  given  great  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  the  child 
also  that  is  born  unto  thee  shall  surely  die."  Is  a 
wicked  ruler,  like  Ahab,  to  be  cut  off  at  a  certain 
period  under  the  judgments  of  Heaven,  and  does 
he  think  to  shelter  himself  from  the  dangers  of 
the  battle  by  assuming  a  disguise  ?  Behold,  a 
certain  man  draws  a  bow  at  a  venture ' :  the  ar- 
row flies  without  direction  from  the  hand  of  him 
who  sends  it  forth ;  but  it  is  guided  by  a  more 
powerful  hand  and  a  more  unerring  aim,  so  as 
to  fulfil  the  purpose  designed  by  God.    Have  the 


*  1  Kings  xxii.  34. 
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people  who  have  been  stubborn,  rebellious,  and 
ungrateful  for  mercies  received,  at  last  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquities  .'  A  foreign  in- 
vader, as  was  Sennacherib,  is  raised  up  to  be  the 
instrument  of  inflicting  the  judgments  of  heaven. 
He  is  used  as  "  the  rod"  of  God's  anger  and  "  the 
staff"  in  the  hand  of  him  and  his  army  is  employ- 
ed to  execute  the  indignation  of  the  Most  High  ^ 
But  the  individual  so  raised  up  knows  not  the 
purpose  for  which  he  is  sent.  "  He  meaneth  not 
so,  neither  doth  his  heart  think  so ;  but  it  is  in  his 
heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  the  nations  not  a 
few  '."  In  other  words,  he  is  merely  impelled  by 
those  too  common  views  of  ambition  and  worldly 
policy,  which  so  often  lead  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  peace  of  unoffending  nations,  and  to  the 
tensive  infliction  of  merciless  barbarities.  Ttf, 
the  eye  of  him  who  judged  hastily  and  presumpJ 
tuously  respecting  the  designs  of  Providence,  it 
might  have  appeared  that  the  footsteps  of  the 
proud  invader  were  followed  by  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  and  that  God  designed  to  bless  him  by 
granting  to  him  present  success.  But  such  was 
not  in  reality  the  case.  When  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  events  had  sufliciently  employed  this 
invader  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  purposes ; 
when,  by  means  of  him  as  His  instrument.  He  had 
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r  V  performed  ^  His  whole  work  upon  Mount  Zion 

I  and  upon  Jerusalem/'  He  then  struck  him  from 
his  height,  and  brought  down  "  the  glory  of  his 
high  looks."' «    Such  too  was  the  course  of  God's 

I  dispensations  with  reference  to  Babylon.  He 
laised  up  the  power  of  this  proud  city,  and  per- 

'  mitted  it  to  prevail  against  Jerusalem,  and  to 
spoil  and  destroy  that  holy  city,  and  to  carry  off 

I  Us  inhabitants  into  distant  captivity.  But  Ba- 
bylon in  all  this  was  but  a  scourge  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord.  To  her,  too,  "  a  recompense"  was  to 
be  rendered ;  •■  "  the  time  of  the  Lord's  venge- 

I  imce"  was  at  hand ;  His  purpose  was  to  be 
i>erformed  against  her  "  to  make  her  land  a  de- 
solation without  an  inhabitant."     Cyrus,  king 

I  of  Persia,  was  to  be  employed  against  this  city 
"  the  battle-axe"  of  the  Lord,  and  "  his  wea- 
pon of  war." '  This  monarch  also  was  wholly 
an  unconscious  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence :  while  he  was  following  the  desires  of 
his  own  heart,  he  was  made  to  minister  to  the 
purposes  of  Heaven ;  and  thus,  through  his  deso- 
lating power,  did  Babylon  become  "  a  heap,' 
and  "  the  spoiler"  came  upon  her  land,  and 
''  her  mighty  men  were  taken ''."  Let  it  not 
K%e  urged  that  since,  in  the  sacred  histories,  a 


■  Isa.  X.  12.  '' Jer.  11.  6.  29. 

r,  £0.  '  Ibid.  vet.  57.  36. 
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particular  scheme  of  providential  government  is 
carried  on,  no  arguments  can  thence  be  drawn  to 
the  general  circumstances  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  general  method  of  the  interference  of  the  Su- 
preme Disposer  in  the  issues  of  worldly  events. 
For  it  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  observa- 
tion, that  the  instances  of  Divine  control,  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  refer  to  heathen  nations 
as  well  as  to  the  Jewish.  If  God  employed  the 
agency  of  human  beings  for  the  purposes  of  His 
providence,  in  inflicting  retributive  judgments 
on  the  rider  of  Assyria,  and  the  city  of  Babylon, 
assuredly  it  must  be  inferred  that  He  does  and 
has  done  the  same,  in  all  periods  of  history,  and 
amongst  all  nations. 

But  let  us  further  call  to  mind  that  all  the 
religious  duties,  which  are  expressly  commanded 
in  the  word  of  God,  and  to  which  the  natural 
feelings  of  men  have  in  all  ages  directed  them, 
imply  and  presuppose  a  directing  and  con- 
troling  Providence.  Wherefore,  indeed,  should 
the  heart  of  man  ever  turn  to  his  Creator  with 
thankfulness,  and  "  praise  Him  for  His  good- 
ness" in  conferring  particular  blessings,  as  healthi 
and  strength,  and  abundance,  if  His  over-ruling 
power  be  never  concerned  in  bestowing  them  ? 
Wherefore  should  the  religious  soul  be  encou- 
raged to  look  up  to  God,  as  its  sure  refuge  and 
strength,  "  as  a  very  present  help  in  the  time  of 
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trouble/'  if  His  parental  care  be  never  extended 
over  His  faithful  servants;  if  His  protecting 
arm  be  never  stretched  forth^  at  the  hour  of 
danger  and  affliction^  for  the  preservation  or 
relief  of  individuals  ?  How  are  we  to  under-r 
stand  that  God  chastens  His  servants  in  mercy, 
and  puts  their  virtue*  to  the  trials  if  the  good 
and  evil  things  of  life  be  not  dispensed  by  His 
special  direction. 

For  what  purpose  again  is  the  duty  of  pray ev 
enjoined^  if  that  Sovereign  Beings  to  whom  it 
is  addressed^  do  not  over-rule  the  issues  of  human 
destinies^  be  not  the  immediate  dispenser  of  par« 
ticular  good  and  evil  ?  It  has  been  said  indeed^ 
and  said  most  truly^  that  one  important  end  of 
prayer  is  the  improvement  of  disposition  in 
those  who  address  their  prayers  to  God  with 
proper  warmth  and  sincerity  of  heart  But  stiU 
the  very  idea  implies  that  the  event  of  things 
may  be  different^  according  as  the  duty  is  per» 
formed  or  not.  And,  when  we  read  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  eflFectual  fervent  prayer  of  the 
righteous  man  availeth  much  ^;  that  to  those 
who  ask,  it  shall  be  given ;  °^  that  our  heavenly 
Father  wiU  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  Him;  we  arrive  at  something  more  than > 
conjectural  inference ;  we  arrive  at  a  positive 

*  James  v.  16.        >     ^    -  a  ^^j^g  j^^  9^  15^ 
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assurance,  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world 
does,  in  those  degrees  and  on  those  occasions 
which  are  suitable  to  His  high  wisdom,  dispense 
or  withhold  the  blessings  of  lifej  according 
the  petitions  of  His  servants. 

But,  under  the  further  knowledge  of  those  pe- 
culiar doctrines  which  are  unfolded  to  us  in  the 
Christian  dispensation,  we  derive  still  strong! 
assurances  of  the  particular  providence  of  Gi 
over  all  His  rational  creatures.     We  learn, 
the  records  of  Gospel   truth,   that   the  Ho] 
Spirit  of  God  is  ever  ready  at  haud  to  comfoi 
to  assist,  and  to  strengthen  all  faithful  Chrii 
tians.     This  blessed  Spirit  worketh  in  us  bol 
to  will  and  to  do.     He  furthers  us  in  our  gooi 
purposes ;    He  prevents   us  in  our  evil  ones. 
He  "  helpeth  our  infirmities" ;  He  guides  us  unto 
all  truth ;   He  animates  our  faith ;   He  quickens 
our  endeavours;  He  gives  effect  to  our  bett) 
resolutions.     In  short,  it  is  only  through  His" 
heavenly  influence  that  we  are  able  to  perform 
our  duties  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  God.   Thus 
then  are  the  power  and  agency  of  God  mixed  up 
with  the  affections  and  desires,  with  the  thoughts 
aud  motives  of  action,  of  every  devout  Chris- 
tian :  and  thus,  through  His  special  control  and 
pervading  influence,  are  the  souls  of  individuals 
jiourished  and  strengthened  in  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  trained  in  the  path  of  everlasting 
salvation. 
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The  dpinion  th^n  that  th6  Supreme  Bein^ 
Abes  manifest  Himself  in  the  character  of  a  mo^ 
ral  governor  of  the  world, — ^that  He  not  only 
fiees^  bttt>  seeing,  governs  and  directs,  with  A 
view  to  particular  designs, — ^that  He  does  t6 
superintend  the  operations  and  the  effSacts  of 
those  general'  laws  which  He  hag  established, 
as  to  turn  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  schemed 
and  purposes,  planned  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
His  inscrutable  wisdom-^this  opinion,  formed  oil 
the  bei^t  conclusions  of  reason,  and  the  e^presii 
declarations  of  Revelation,  is  pressed  by  con- 
vincing prooft  on  our  serious  belief.  Let  spectl- 
^tive  philosophy  or  presumptuous  impiety  fond- 
ly form  conjectureis  of  a  Supreme  Being,  raised 
to  an  unispeakable  height  above  all  worldly  mat- 
ters ;   sitting  aloof  in  distant  unconcern ;  too 
dignified  to  extend  His  regard  to  events  placed  so 
far  below  the  grasp  and  stretch  of  an  Eternal 
Mind.     Be  it  for  us  to  admire,  in  humility  and 
in  dilence,  the  amazing  range  of  that  compre*' 
hehsive  wisdom,  which,  while  it  takes  in  the 
grandest  objects  of  created  nature,  neglects  not 
the  most  minute.    Be  it  for  us  to  recollect,  that 
Ao  prouder  manifestation  of  the  Divine  perfect 
tions  can  be  pressed  upon  our  notice,  than  by 
^consideration  that  Hd,  who  wheels  the  pla-' 
netd  in  thehr  heavenly  paths,  who  regulates  the" 
niwiESii^nte  6f  ummmbercd  systems  of  worlds'' 
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scattered  through  the  vast  fields  of  immensity, 
is  at  the  same  time  able  to  uotice  individually 
the  most  minute  occurrences  ;  that  He  "  num- 
bereth  even  the  hairs  of  men,"  and  guides  with 
present  and  immediate  influences  the  whole 
course  of  worldly  affairs.  .,^. 

A  just  view  and  apprehension  of  the  confirj 
nual  providence  of  God,  and  of  His  moral  go-- 
vernment  of  the  world,  such  as  it  has  been  my 
endeavour  to  establish  in  this  discourse,  may  be 
termed  the  foundation  and  the  ground-work  of 
all  religious  feeling  in  the  heart  of  man.  To  be- 
lieve that  a  God  exists,  and  not  to  believe  that 
Hefills  all  things  with  His  pervading  essence,  and 
governs  all  things  by  His  presiding  intelligence 
and  power,  is  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  practical 
atheism.  The  person,  whose  belief  extends  no 
further,  may  be  said  to  live  without  God  in  the 
world  ;  he  is  destitute  of  all  the  present  hopes 
and  consolations  of  religion :  he  sees  in  the 
events  of  things  which  take  place  around  him 
nothing  but  the  issues  of  undirected  chance.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  belief  is  once  esta- 
blished, that  the  great  God,  who  made  the  world 
and  all  things  therein,  is  no  indiiferent  spectator 
of  the  events  which  take  place  in  it,  but  ob- 
serves, controls,  and  over-rules  them,  so  that 
nothing  takes  place  without  His  permission, — 
when  this  belief  is  firmly  established,  how  alter- 
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ed  is  the  view  of  things  to  every  reflecting 
mind !  We  then  associate  awful  apprehensions 
of  Infinite  intelligence,  power,  and  goodness 
with  all  that  we  behold,  and  aU  that  we  expe- 
rience. We  look  up  to  the  Supreme  Disposer 
for  the  good  which  we  .expect :  we  accept  evil 
with  humility,  as  dispensed  to  us  by  His  sove- 
reign will.  We  feel  the  duty  and  the  necessity 
of  turning  our  hearts  to  Him  with  prayer  and 
thanksgiving.  We  learn  to  trust  in  His  wisdom 
and  goodness  under  all  the  changes  and  chances 
of  this  mortal  life.  We  know  that  there  must 
be  wise  design  in  every  dispensation,  although 
we  may  be  wholly  unable  to  trace  it.  We  Jmdw 
jthat,  where  much  is  apparently  .wrong,  every 
thing  must  be  really  right.  We  learn  to  say 
with]  £)li>  in  full  sincerity  of  soul,  whatever  be 
the  portion:  assi^ed  to  ourselves  or  to  others; 
''  It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him 
good,''^  ' 

"1  Sam.  iii.  18. 
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ON  THE  PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD. 

v.- 

b.  ^*- 

?)  ,  Matthew  x.  30. 

'■  Bui  (he  aery  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered. 

In  my  former  discourse  on  these  words,  I  endea- 
voured to  set  forth  the  important  and  serious 
truth,  that  the  Almighty  God  ruleth  in  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  that  His  power  and  pro- 
vidence are  over  all  the  world  ;  that  the  fortunes 
of  individuals,  and  the  events  of  things  are  en> 
tirely  at  His  disposal,  and  that  nothing  can  ev^ 
befall  us,  either  for  good,  or  for  evil,  without 
His  special  knowledge  and  express  permission. 

But  while  this  doctrine  is,  in  its  right  appre- 
hension, most  wholesome  and  most  consolatory, 
productive  of  true  religions  feeling,  tending  to 
quicken  our  hopes,  to  invigorate  our  faith,  to 
nourish  our  piety,  and  to  dispose  us  to  resigna- 
tion under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  it  has 
sometimes  heen  so  misunderstood,  as  to  lead 
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very  false  views,  and  very  en-oneous  conclusions. 
It  has  encouraged  the  heated  enthusiast  to  con- 
sider himself  as  directly  impelled  and  acted 
Upon,  in  every  thing  which  he  does,  by  the  im- 
mediate power  of  God  ;  to  suppose  himself,  at 
every  moment  of  success,  to  be  the  favourite  of 
Heaven  ;  at  every  reverse  of  fortune,  to  be  suf- 
fering under  its  judgments ;  and  it  has  induced 
weak  and  superstitious  minds  to  consider  the 
will  of  Heaven  to  be  visibly  declared  in  all  the 
passing  occurrences  of  the  world,  and  to  mix  up 
with  unhallowed  familiarity  in  the  low  concerns 
of  human  life  the  name  of  that  High  and  Holy 
One  who  inhabiteth  eternity.  It  shall  therefore 
bemypurpose,in  the  present  discourse,  to  suggest 
fiome  considerations,  which  may,  I  trust,  suppress 
presumption,  and  guard  against  error,  on  this 
important  subject;  and  may  enable  us  to  main- 
tain the  full  belief  of  the  constant  and  particular 
providence  of  God  exercised  in  the  world,  with- 
out falling  into  those  delusions  which  have  too 
often  prevailed  in  connection  with  this  belief. 

And,  as  a  first  step  towards  this,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  most  deeply  feel  how  entirely 
every  thing  which  concerns  the  nature  of  God, 
and  the  methods  of  His  government,  is  placed 
above  the  range  of  our  finite  understandings. 
God  is  a  Being  of  unbounded  intelligence  and 
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infinite  perfections.  We  cannot  "  by  "  search- 
iiig"  find  Him  out.  "  He  "  doeth  great  things 
■which  we  cannot  comprehend."  "  His  '  way  is 
in  the  sea,  and  His  path  in  the  great  waters,  and 
His  footsteps  are  not  known."  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  feeble,  igncrant,  short-sighted 
beings.  Enveloped  in  clouds  of  darkness,  we 
are  able  to  discern,  and  that  too  very  imper- 
fectly, only  a  small  portion  of  those  great 
schemes,  infinite  in  extension  and  in  variety, 
which,  under  the  over-ruling  eye  of  the  wisest 
and  greatest  of  Beings,  are  continually  proceed- 
ing. Hence,  surely,  we  must  feel  it  to  be  the 
part,  which  ever  becomes  us,  to  maintain  an 
aweful  reserve  and  caution ;  to  abstain  from  all 
presumptuousjudgments  respecting  His  designs; 
to  check  every  disposition  to  make  rash  inter- 
pretations of  His  will ;  to  retire  in  silence  and  in 
humility ;  to  feel  and  acknowledge  our  own  ig- 
norance ;  and  to  trust  that  every  thing  which  is 
ordained  by  His  wisdom  must  be  right,  however 
we  may  be  unable  to  understand  the  reasons  by 
which  He  is  guided  in  bringing  it  to  pass. 

In  approaching  then  this  mysterious  subject 
with  feelings  such  as  these,  we  may  perhaps  lay 
down  one  position,  which  admits,  as  far  as  ou^ 
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limited  understanding^  cltn  enable  us  to  judge,  of 
no  question ;  and  this  is,  that  the  providence  of 
God  is,  in  some  manner  or  other^  so  exercised,; 
as  not  to  dVer-rule^  or  interfere  with,  the  entire 
free  agency  of  man^ 

If  there  be  any  one  trtith^  of  which  we  can, 
justly  say  that  we  have  no  doubt,  it  ib  that  we 
are  endowed  with  free  will  to  act  in  this  manner 
or  in  that ;  to  choose  the  worse,  instead  of  the 
better  part,'  or  the  better  instead  of  the  worse.' 
We  feel  this  to  be  so  certain  that  we  cannot,  by 
any  dBEbrt  which  we  can  make;  bring  ourselves 
to  the  contrary  belief.  We  feel  it  at  every  in- 
stant of  our  lives,  at  every  step  which  we  take ; 
and  und6r  a  contrary  persuasion,  we  could  not 
bdieve  oiirsdves  to  be,  what  all  Scripture  de<* 
clares  that  we  are,  beings  accountable  before 
God  for  our  obedient  or  disobedient  conductt 
Hence  it  would  seem  ta  be  certain>  as  &r  as  oi^ 
such:,  a  matter  we  can  attain ;  to  any  certaintyjF 
that  the  government  exercised  by  God  cannot 
contravene  the  entire  free  agency  of  manf.  In 
what  manner  this  freedom  of  human  actions  cat» 
be  made  to  cdnnist  With  the  continual  exei^ise 
of  God's  prdvidekitial  government  over;  the 
world,  it  is  in.  vain  for  us^  in  this  our  state  of 
imperfect  knowledge,  to  pret^d  to  understands 
Still,  our  inability  to  understand  this  mysterious 
matter  affords  no  sufficient,  reason  for  doubting 
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r  the  truth  itself.     For  \ 


or  disbelieving  the  truth  itself.  For  we  are  K'r^' 
ing  in  the  midst  of  things  which  baffle  the  re- 
search of  our  feeble  ray  of  reason.  We  are  sur- 
rounded with  perplexity  on  every  side ;  and,  to 
doubt  or  disbelieve,  wheresoever  we  cannot  un- 
derstand, were  to  shake  our  confidence  in  many 
of  those  truths,  on  which  we  are  obliged  to  act. 
at  every  instant  of  our  lives. 

But,  as  far  as  we  can  venture  to  conjecturej 
we  may  be  led  to  conclude  that,  while,  on  th< 
one  hand,  the  exercise  of  man's  free  will  must  bi 
ever  subject  to  the  Divine  control,  so,  on  th^^i 
other  hand,  God  carries  on  His  providential  go- 
vernment rather  by  indirectly  over-ruling,  than 
by  directly  controling;  rather  by  making  the 
voluntary  actions  and  movements  of  free  and 
accountable  beings  conspire  and  work  together 
for  the  ful61ment  of  His  purposes,  than  by  di- 
rectly interfering  with  those  actions  and  move- 
ments. Thus  is  it,  no  doubt,  that  while  "  many 
devices  are  in  man's  heart," ''  things  are  so  made 
to  fall  out  as  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
that  those  issues  are  brought  to  pass,  not  which 
man  intends,  but  which  God  ordains.  Thus,  for 
any  thing  we  know,  this  indirect  influence  may 
be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  Divine  pro- 
vidence.    At  all  events,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
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that  we  should  have  in  any  particular  case  sensi- 
ble and  certain  proof  of  direct  Divine  control. 
For,  while  it  was  the  character  of  God's  extraor~ 
dinary  providence,  when  such  providence  was  ex- 
ercised in  the  world,  to  afford  perceptible  traces 
of  its  action,  it  is  the  character  of  His  ordinary 
providence  to  exert  itself  without  any  percepti- 
ble marks,  by  so  mixing  itself  with  natural  and 
moral  causes,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
them  by  its  effects. 

If  then  these  considerations  of  our  own  utter 
ignorance  and  blindness,  as  to  the  degree  and  the 
method  of  God's  special  interference  in  carrying 
on  the  designs  of  His  providence,  should  repress 
all  presumptuous  attempts  to  interpret  His  will 
in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  ;  still  more 
should  the  same  effect  be  produced  upon  us,  by 
further  considering  that  we  are  utterly  precluded 
by  the  same  ignorance  and  blindness,  from  disco- 
vering what  may  be  His  design  in  bringing  to 
pass,  or  in  permitting,  each  particular  event. 

From  our  knowledge  indeed  of  His  attributes, 
and  from  what  we  observe  of  His  general  govern- 
ment, we  are  led  to  conclude  that  His  plans  are 
directed  to  ends  of  the  purest  benevolence,  that 
His  purposes  mainly  tend  to  the  final  establish- 
ment of  virtue  and  degradation  of  vice.  We 
may,  we  must,  conclude  that  such  are  His  plans 
and  purposes.  But,  respecting  the  course  by 
which  He  carries  these  into  effect  in  each  parti- 
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cular  instance,  we  are  utterly  and  profoundly 
ignorant.  We  discern  not  what  His  particular 
purposes  are,  where  they  begin,  where  they  end, 
how  they  are  carried  on,  to  what  they  are 
directed.  Of  the  train  which  is  laid  for  the  ful- 
filment of  His  schemes,  we  see  but  a  very  small 
part,  which  affords  no  clue  to  the  certain  dis- 
covery of  the  whole.  We  are  ignorant  what  the 
end  ultimately  proposed  by  the  Divine  will  is,  ii 
each  particular  instance.  If  we  could  discovei*' 
this,  we  should  be  ignorant  how  the  attainment 
of  this  end  is  to  be  effected ;  whether  by  one 
instrument,  or  by  several ;  whether  by  the  inter- 
vention of  one  mean,  or  of  many  concurring 
means ;  whether  by  one  plan,  or  by  several  con- 
nected plans  bearing  each  on  the  other,  with^ 
relations  invisible  to  us. 

Thus  is  it  obvious  to  every  eye,  that,  often  in' 
the  most  common  dispeuBations  of  Providence, 
that  which  appears  to  be  good  to  a  human  be- 
ing, proves  eventually  evil ;  and  that  over  which, 
we  mourn  as  the  sorest  calamity,  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  end  to  be  our  greatest  good. 
And,  if  this  be  often  obvious  to  the  human  eye, 
the  sight  of  which  is  so  dimmed  with  clouds 
and  darkness  on  every  side,  how  many  bearings 
must  there  be  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  which 
can  never  be  discerned  or  conjectured  by  us; 
and  which,  if  we  could  discern,  would  develope 
to  us  far  other  purposes  and  designs,  than  those. 
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which  vte  Hre  now  abte  to  discover.  In  fact,  for 
mian  to  preteAd  to  trace  the  ends  of  the  Divine 
economy^  and  td  discover  all  the  views  with 
which  the  great  machinery  of  causefiT  is  work** 
ed  by  Infinite  intelligence,  is  more  surpassing 
in  presumption  and  absurdity,  than  for  the 
smaU  insect  on  the  vast  wheel  of  a  ponderous^ 
machinCi  who  can  see  but  a  few  lines  before  him,: 
to  pretend  to  jitdge  how  one  wheel  beats  upon 
another,  by  what  combination  of  contvivandes^ 
the  whole  is  worked,  and  to  what  various  and« 
extensive  uses  it  is  applied.  *  n 

And  how  tiumerous  ate  thie  instances  in  which 
these  views  may  be  illustrated !  An  individuaV 
Who,  as  human  eyes  can  trace,  has  been  mucb 
less  guilty  of  ofiSences  against  his  Maker  than  the 
generality  of  humah  beings,  is  seen  to  labour 
under  long  continued  pain  and  sorrow.  What 
are  we  to  conclude  ?^  That  he  has  indeed  com*- 
mitted  some  signal  transgression,  known  only  td 
Hiat  eye  which  seeth  in  secret,  and  that  he  is 
ndw  suffering  the  punishment  for  it  ?  Such  im^ 
doubtddly  may  be  the  design  with  which  the 
affliction  is  dispensed*  But  how  rash  must  b^; 
our  judgment,  how  great  may  be  our  error,  if  we* 
come  to  this  ccmclusion*  The  visitation  may: 
be  intended  to  prove  the  patience  and  resiglia- 
tioh  bf  the  individual,  to  lead  him  to  serious  ret 
flection^ito purify  Mis  h&drt fironl lighteriwiities^; 
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aiid  thereby  to  prepare  his  soul  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  his  Maker.  Or  it  may  be  intended 
to  destroy  the  germs  of  some  evil  propensitieSj 
which,  it  was  foreseen,  would  have  seduced  h; 
into  grievous  sins,  had  they  been  permitted 
ripen.  Or  it  may  be  principally  intended  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  beyond  the  immediate  sufferer ;  to 
afford  a  wholesome  lesson  and  warning  to  persons 
around  him,  perhaps  to  his  children,  perhaps  to 
other  connections  or  friends  who  are  witnesses 
of  the  afiOiction  which  he  endures,  and  of 
behaviour  under  it;  some  of  these  may  be 
wrought  upon,  by  what  they  see,  as  to  turn  from 
a  state  of  sin  to  a  state  of  grace ;  or  they  may  be 
checked  in  some  course  which  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  their  happiness ;  or  such  an  effect  may 
be  produced  on  their  character  and  conduct,  as 
to  make  them  minister  in  some  unknown  manner 
to  other  remoter  purposes  of  Divine  providence. 
Which  of  these  really  is  the  design  with  which 
the  affliction  is  ordained,  or  whether  some  other 
which  we  do  not  even  conjecture,  it  is  impossiblcf 
for  us  to  know.  All  that  becomes  us,  is  to  feel 
tiiat  the  dispensation  proceeds  from  the  hand  of 
God,  and  that  it  must  be  sent  for  some  end  con'^- 
sistentwith  His  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness.  » 
Again,  a  parent  is  deprived,  by  the  stroke  oP 
death,  of  a  child,  on  whom  the  affections  of  his 
heart  are  strongly  fixed  ?    That  it  is  the  arm 
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of  God  which  inflicts  the  blow,  no  religious 
mind  will  doubt.     But  who  can  venture  to  assigii 
the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  inflicted  ? 
It  may  be  intended  to  punish  the  parent  for 
some  heavy  and  great  transgression :  we  know 
that  in  one  signal  instance  recorded  in  Script 
ture,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  in  the 
instance  of  David,  after  his  great  ofience,  a 
similar    dispensation   was    specially  made   the 
instrument  of  his  punishment  by  his  heavenly 
Ruler.     But  the  visitation  may  be  dispensed  for 
many  other  purposes,  widely  difiering  from  this. 
It  may  be  dispensed  for  the  correction  of  the 
parent,  whose  disposition  of  heart  required,  per- 
haps, the  discipline  of  this  particular  affliction; 
who  might  have  been  seduced  by  affection  to 
this    child,   to    inordinate   attachment  to  this 
world's  good,  and  to  forgetfulness  of  higher  du- 
ties and  interests.     Or  it  may  be  dispensed 
\n  mercy  io  the  parent,  who,  while  he  fondly 
anticipated  from  the  possession  of  this  child  the 
completion  of  his  fairest  worldly  hopes,  would 
have  found  those  hopes  wretchedly  disappointed, 
in  some  way  or  other,  had  the  life  of  the  child 
been  spared.    Or,  perhaps,  the  infliction  may 
have  been  ordained  in  mercy  to  the  child,  whom 
it  pleased  the  Parent  of  aU  good  to  remove, 
at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
from  this  world  of  trouble ;  who,  itwas  fore^i 
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I,  caiTied  in  his  frame  the  seeds  of  a  lin- 
gering and  painful  disease ;  or  who  might  have 
risen  into  life,  only  to  plunge  into  forbidden 
courses,  and  to  bring  sorrow  and  disgrace 
upon  himself  and  others.  Or  the  death  of  this 
child  may  be  one  link  in  a  connected  chain 
leading  to  remoter  consequences,  which  are 
known  only  to  God,  and  of  which  we  cannot 
form  the  slightest  conjecture.  Once  more;  a 
person  striving  anxiously  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  finds  all  his  plans  end  in 
disappointment,  and  is  perhaps  brought  to  ruin 
by  his  benevolent  exertions.  What  are  we  to 
infer  1  Not  surely,  that  the  Almighty  Ruler  de- 
signs to  punish  him  for  his  virtuous  endeavours, 
or  that  He  neglects  to  favour  thecause  of  benevo- 
lence and  goodness ;  but  that,  for  some  reason 
not  explicable  by  us,  referring  either  to  the  in- 
dividual who  attempted  to  bring  about  the  good, 
or  to  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it,  or  to  some 
distant  consequence  wholly  unknown  to  us,  it 
was  not  consistent  with  His  all-wise  purposes  that 
success  should  be  granted  to  this  particular  de« 
sign.  ^ 

Hence,  in  such  our  state  of  profound  igao* 
ranee  and  dark  conjecture,  we  cannot  too  cau- 
tiously abstain  from  all  presumptuous  preten- 
sion of  diving  into  the  Divine  counsels,  and 
interpreting   the  will  of  Heaven    too   closely 
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from  the  passing  occurrences  of  the  world.  We 
must^  by  attempting  so  to  do^  be  liable  to  frame 
conclusions^  often  erroneous  in  themselves^  often 
inconsistent  with  each  other^  and  always  tending 
to  introduce  confusion  into  all  our  notions  of 
right  and  wrong. 

For^  while  our  knowledge  of  the  schemes  of  the 
Supreme  Deity  is  bounded  by  such  Very  narrow 
limits :  while  we  see  not,  in  each  instance,  how  far 
His  hand  is  concerned,  what  His  immediate  pur- 
pose is,  or  how  to  be  effected :  what  limit  can  be 
set  to  the  erroneous  conclusions  which  we  may 
draw?     Success,  on  any  particular    occasion^ 
may  be  a  mark  of  God's  favour :  it  may  be  the 
instrument  of  His  displeasure :  it  may  even,  we 
may  well  conceive,  be  frequently  indifferent,  in 
cases  of  inferior  importance,  in  the  great  and 
comprehensive  scheme.    Calamity,  in  the  same 
manner,  is  sometimes  a  mean  of  punishment, 
sometimes  of  blessing.     When  an  individual  re- 
ceives a  check  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enter- 
prise, is  any  particular  design  of  Providence  to 
be  presumptuously  inferred  ?    This  check  may 
be  intended  to  warn  him  from  proceeding :  it 
may  be  designed  to  teach  him  circumspection, 
to  discipline  him  to  firmness,  to  qualify  him  for 
future  success :  it  may  be  the  first  link  in  a  chain 
^  occurrences,  which  is  destined  to  end  in  dis- 
tinguished prosperity*  When,  of  two  individuals, 
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the  one  is  blessed  with  continued  health  an#' 
strength,  the  other  is  seen  to  sink  under  a  severe 
pressure  of  pain  and  suffering ;  shall  we  venture 
to  infer  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernor designs  to  bless,  in  the  other  case,  to 
punish  ?  What  ?  mysterious  as  are  all  His  ways 
and  purposes,  still  is  not  the  bringing  of  lasting 
good  out  of  present  and  seeming  ill,  amongst 
the  most  ordinary,  and  the  most  obvious,  of  His 
proceedings  ?  We  must  incur  the  guilt  of  very 
unbecoming  arrogance ;  we  must  be  liable  to  the 
greatest  mistakes  in  our  inferences  and  opinions 
respecting  the  ways  of  Providence ;  we  may 
be  betrayed  into  great  want  of  reverence 
wards  God  and  of  charity  towards  our  fellow^ 
creatures ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  so' 
profound,  so  extensive,  so  insuperable  as  ours  is, 
we  attempt  to  draw  any  such  unwarranted- 
conclusions. 

Again,  when  the  same  event  is  at  all  compn 
hensive  in  its  effects,  inferences  respecting  the 
will  of  God,  the  most  inconsistent  amongst  them- 
selves, will  be  made.  A  tempest  perhaps  occurs, 
dispensed  for  wise  but  unknown  purposes  of 
Divine  providence,  which  is  attended  with  pro- 
miscuous consequences,  inflicting  in  various 
quarters  loss  and  disaster.  Now,  should  different 
individuals  deem  themselves  authorized  to  claim 
the  application  of  such  a  visitation  to  themselves 
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and  their  own  concerns  exclusively,  what  strange 
conclusions  will  be  sanctioned?      Amongst  a 
number    of  persons,    whose    principles    and 
opinions  are  entirely  opposed  one  to  the  other, 
those  of  each  party  who  escape  from  the  visita- 
tion, may  deem  themselves  and  their  cause  sup- 
ported by  the  declared  favour  of  Heaven ;  and 
may  suppose  or  pretend  that  they  behold  a 
Divine  judgment  visibly  inflicted  on  others  who 
suffer  from  it.     In  the  same  manner,  if  indi- 
viduals of  widely  different  persuasions  be  pre- 
vented by    it  from  prosecuting   their  several 
enterprises,  each  may  deem  himself  called  upon 
by  Heaven  to  desist ;  and  this  would  probably  oc- 
cur in  cases,  in  which  it  would  be  equally  within 
the  power  of  adverse  parties  to  claim  a  de- 
claration of  the  favour   of  Heaven  to  them- 
selves, and  the  infliction  of  judgments  on  their 
adversaries.     Again,  on  a  particular  day,  the  sun 
shines  forth  in  the  heavens  with  golden  and  un- 
clouded splendour.     The  religious  enthusiast, 
who  is  carrying  on  his  work  on  that  day,  may  be 
encouraged  to  believe  that  his  cause  is  sup- 
ported by  the  favour  of  Heaven ;  the  plunderer 
of  innocence  and  invader  of  the  happiness  of 
thousands  may  believe  that  the  smiles  of  Heaven 
are  shed  upon  his  work  also.     Thus,  from  the 
supposed  expression  of  the  Divine  will  conveyed 
in  the  same  dispensation,  support  would  be  do^ 
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rived  to  causes  the  most  opposite,  all  of  which 
God  could  not  equally  approve,  and  to  soine  of 
which  He  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  decidedly 
adverse.  It  were  endless  to  recite  in  how  many 
various  instances  conclusions  of  this  description 
might  be  drawn ;  and  it  is  painful  to  reflect 
how  often  they  have  been  drawn  by  weak  and 
superstitious  minds. 

But  further — how  strangely  must  all  our  ideas 
of  right  aud  wrong  be  confused  by  such  an  ill- 
judged  application  of  the  doctrine  of  a  par- 
ticular Providence.  If  the  successful  issue  of 
an  enterprise  be  deemed  an  evidence  of  its  lawful- 
ness or  its  justice,  how  many  unprincipled  inva- 
ders of  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures 
have  had  to  boast  of  the  encouragement  of 
Heaven ;  how  many  purposes  of  murderous  am- 
bition and  of  selfish  policy  have  become  sancti- 
fied; how  much  of  villainy,  artifice,  and  atrocity, 
has  obtained  the  favouring  support  of  Him  who 
"  hateth  all  iniquity."  On  the  other  hand,  how 
often  has  that  God,  who  is  all  truth,  and  purity, 
and  perfection,  punished  His  creatures  for  ful- 
filling those  duties  which  He  himself  has  com- 
manded, for  obeying  those  precepts  which  He 
himself  has  given.  Moreover,  the  man  of  pros- 
perous fortunes,  being,  on  these  principles,  the 
favourite  of  Heaven,  has  every  reason  to  presume 
on  that  favour,  and  to  raise  himself  in  fancied 
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importance :  whilst  he  to  whom  a  larger  share 
of  the  calamities  of  life  is  assigned^  deeming 
himself  pursued  hy  the  enmity  of  heaven^  must 
sink  with  gloomy  despondency  and  trembling 
apprehension*  .  Nor^  consistently  with  these 
ideas^  can  the  relaxation  of  human  endeavour  be 
prevented.  A  train  of  success  is  held  to  mark 
that  certainty  of  Divine  assistance^  under  which 
exertion  is  superfluous;  and  continued  misfor- 
tune argues  that  want  of  Divine  favour,  against 
which  struggle  is  unavailing.  Thus  the  effect 
on  himian  feelings  and  practice,  caused  by 
pressing  with  extreme  closeness  the  doctrine  of 
a  particular  Providence,  is  nearly  allied  to  that 
which  flows  from  the  chiUing  principle  of  fa- 
talism. 

To  what  conclusion  then  would  these  con^ 
siderations  lead  us  at  the  last  ?  That  the  arm  of 
God  never  controls  the  issues  which  await  the 
schemes  of  human  wisdom  ? — That  He,  the  al- 
mighty Lord  and  governor  of  created  nature, 
never  disappoints  the  plans  of  the  wicked,  never 
executes  marked  vengeance  on  the  guilty  soul, 
never  crowns  the  enterprise  of  the  virtuous  with 
great  success  ?  Would  we  suppress  the  breath- 
ings of  thankful  adoration,  uttered  in  fervent 
piety  by  him,  who  has  risen  from  the  bed  of  keen 
disease,  has  shaken  off  the  sore  affliction,  or  has 
fscaped  uninjured  from  some  fearful  danger  ? 
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and  would  we  contend  that  the  visible  judgment) 
of  the  Almighty  Ruler  never  stalk  abroad  upon 
the  earth — that  no  solemn  warning  is  ever  in- 
tended in  pain,  discomfiture,  and  sorrow  ?     Far^l 
very  far    otherwise.      The   sense,    as    I    have' 
already  stated,  of  our  general  depeudence  on 
God,  of  our  unceasing  subjection  to  the  notice 
of  His  eye  and  to  the  government  of  His  hand, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  excited  within  us:  it 
should  be  insinuated  into  all  our  thoughts ;  it 
should  influence   all  our  dispositions ;  it  is  the 
most  pregnant  source  of  sincere  religious  feeling, 
and  the  most  active  operating  principle  in  pro-.  ■ 
ducing  virtuous  practice.  I 

As  far  then  as  it  may  tend  to  generate  im- 
provement in  ourselves,  to  make  us  derive  in- 
structive and  impressive  lessons  from  the  pass- 
ing occurrences  of  the  world,  to  awaken  our 
gratitude  to  God,  to  quicken  the  sense  of  our 
dependence  on  His  high  will,  we  cannot  carry  to 
an  erroneous  extreme  our  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence.  On  general 
grounds  we  owe  to  Him  the  warmest  expression 
of  thankful  adoration,  as  we  are  dependent  every 
moment  on  the  provisions  of  His  bounty,  as  we 
have  received  from  Him  all  that  we  possess,  i 
we  look  to  Him  for  all  that  we  expect.  And,  c 
every  striking  occasion  of  unexpected  change  i 
our  fortunes,  of  relief  from  distress,  of  escapetl 
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from  danger^  of  unforeseen  success^  nay  of  un- 
foreseen calamity  also^  this  gratitude  ought  to  be 
quickened  to  a  more  warm  and  glowing  feeling. 
For  the  purpose  also  of  increasing  and  strength- 
ening the  general  sense  of  our  subjection  to  an 
over-ruling  Providence,  we  may  well  draw  strik- 
ing lessons  from  the  passing  events  of  the  world. 
We  must  be  disciplined  by  them  to  a  just  know- 
ledge of  our  dependent  state ;  we  must  be  dis- 
ciplined to  humility,  to  reflection,  and  to  piety ; 
to  a  religious  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
to  a  patient  acquiescence  under  all  His  dispensa- 
tions.    And,  from  the  more  severe  and  awefiil 
warnings  which  the  course  of  worldly  events  at 
times  displays  in  the  eyes  of  trembling  mortals, 
that  solemn  reverence  for  the  name  of  God,  and 
that  fear  of  His  great  displeasure  ought  to  be  ex- 
cited, which  may  produce  in  us  unvarying  obe- 
dience*   These  are  the  effects,  which,  we  may 
well  presume,  were  intended  by  the  Almighty 
in  the  traces  of  His  moral  and  providential  go- 
vernment which  He  is  pleased  to  afford,  and  which 
therefore  ought  to  be  produced  on  the  feelings 
and  the  conduct  of  His  creatures. 

But,  as  to  any  thing  beyond  this,  every  prin- 
ciple of  reverence  towards  the  Deity,  every 
sense  of  our  own  utter  ignorance  and  weakness, 
admonish  us  that  we  ought  to  advance  with  the 
most  cautious  step.    We  must  ever  remember 
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,  for  t 


;  short-sighted  creature  i 
fathom  the  ways  of  the  Supreme  Creator  :  that 
His  purposes  are  shrouded  beneath  a  veil  which 
no  mortal  eye  can  pierce :  that  His  scheme  of 
government  has  ends,  and  bearings,  and  rela- 
tions, which  our  limited  faculties  cannot  pos- 
sibly comprehend.  We  cannot  be  too  much 
on  our  guard  against  that  presumptuous  con- 
fidence, which  would  teach  us  to  advance  on  our 
own  parts  arrogant  claims  to  His  favour  and 
support,  or  rashly  to  denounce  His  judgments 
against  others.  We  cauuot  be  too  cautious 
how  we  pretend  to  familiar  views  of  His  pro- 
vidence and  government :  how  we  interpret  a 
declaration  of  His  will  on  occasions  wholly  un- 
worthy of  His  exalted  dignity :  how  we  make 
Himaparty,with  views  and  objects  distinctly  per- 
ceivable by  us,  in  the  low  struggles  of  human 
interest  and  ambition.  We  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tious how  we  convert  into  a  source  of  arrogant 
presumption,  of  unsocial  animosity,  of  gloomy 
superstition,  or  of  irreverent  familiarity  with 
sacred  names,  that  sense  of  the  Divine  superin- 
tendence, which,  in  its  just  and  natural  ten- 
dency, nourishes  a  genuine,  correct,  efficacious 
piety,  generates  true  Christian  humility  in  oup. 
selves,  and  comprehensive  charity  towards  ou 
fellow- creatures. " 

*  See  note  A  at  ilie  end. 
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Daxkly  indeed^  ''  as  through  a  glass/'  we  see 
things  now;  the  ways  of  God  are  altogether 
^'  past  finding  out"  by  man's  feeble  sight ;  and 
to  no  earthly  being  has  '^  the  root  of  His  wis- 
dom been  revealed."  But  amidst  the  thick 
clouds  of  ignorance  in  which  we  are  enveloped, 
we  are  blessed  with  the  cheering  light  of  some 
great  and  important  knowledge.  We  are  fa- 
voured with  that  knowledge  of  our  unceasing 
subjection  to  the  government  of  an  all-wise, 
all-powerful,  and  ever  merciful  Ruler,  which 
must  impress  upon  us  a  deep  and  lowly  sense  of 
our  dependent  state ;  which  must  stir  in  us  feelings 
of  warm  devotion,  and  animate  us  to  virtuous 
exertion ;  which  must  touch  with  the  sweetest 
hope  the  bosom  of  affliction ;  which  must  instil 
into  us  a  firm  conviction,  that,  amidst  the  many 
varying  chances  of  firail  mortality,  all  things  are 
disposed  for  the  best.  Above  all,  we  have  re- 
ceived that  full  assurance,  on  which  it  most  con- 
cerns us  here  to  act,  that  **  the  great  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  will  do  right  ;*'  that  He  is  the  de- 
clared friend  of  virtue,  the  determined  enemy  of 
sin  :  and  that  this  disposition  will  be  most  cer- 
tainly signalized  in  His  final  dispensations.  For, 
— amidst  very  much  that  is  dark,  mysterious, 
and  doubtful,  passing  before  our  eyes, — one 
truth  is  plain,  traced  through  all  the  works  of 
God,  stamped  upon  all  His  proceedings,  confirmed 
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to  US  by  every  thing  which  we  know  concerning 
His  nature  and  His  attributes^  and  the  ways  of 
His  providence.  This  truth  is^  that^  in  the  final 
closing  of  the  great  account^  ia  the  full  accom- 
plishment of  His  sovereign  purposes^  in  the  im- 
portant issue  destined  to  await  the  grand  deve- 
lopement  of  that  inscrutable  wisdom  which  has 
directed  His  whole  scheme  of  government^  all 
things  wiU  conspire  to  crown  with  unspeakable 
and  immortal  happiness  those  who  have  rightly 
turned  to  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer  with  sin- 
cere and  humble  faiths  and  have  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  practise  the  great  duties  which  He 
has  commanded. 


SERMON  IIL 


ON  THE  ETERNAL  DURATION  OF  FUTURE 
REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 


Matthew  xxv,  46. 

And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  pumshment^  bui 

the  righteous  into  Itfe  eternal. 

If  there  be  any  truths  which  is  announced  to 
us  clearly  and  unequivocally  in  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  the  declaration  of  which  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  great  objecta^or  which  the 
will  of  God  has  been  revealed  to  man,  it  is 
that  we  are  here  placed  in  a  state  of  trial  for  an 
eternal  state ;  that,  after  the  close  of  this  our 
state  of  trial,  a  day  of  resurrection  is  to  come, 
and  after  that  the  judgment;  and  that,  at  the 
aweful  day  of  retribution,  the  portion,  whether  of 
good  or  of  evil,  which  will  be  assigned  to  every 
son  and  daughter  of  man,  will  be  finally  and  un- 
changeably fixed. 

The  expression  of  my  text  is  one  amongst 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture  which  announce 
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this  important  truth.  The  words  occur  at  the 
close  of  the  very  striking  description  given  by  our 
Lord  himself  of  His  own  future  coming  to  judg- 
ment ;  and  they  appear  to  tell  us^  as  plainly  and 
as  distinctly  as  any  words  possibly  could  do^  that 
the  doom  which  will  then  be  pronounced  upon 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  will  admit  of  no 
subsequent  change  or  relaxation.  After  declar* 
ing  that  the  King  would  say  unto  them  on  His 
right  hand,  ^^  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world/  and  that  He  would  say 
to  those  on  His  left  hand,  "  Depart  ye  from  Me 
into  everlasting  fire,**  He  adds  at  the  close  of  the 
whole,  in  repetition  and  confirmation  of  what 
He  before  had  stated,  ^*  These  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  etemafe* 

Here  then  is  indeed  a  sentence  full  of  joy  and 
comfort,  and  rich  with  grace  and  hope  to  the 
good,  as  it  abounds  in  terror  to  the  wicked.  It 
is  a  sentence  which  ought  to  arrest  every  sinner 
in  his  career  of  thoughtlessness  or  of  hardened 
guilt ;  which  addresses  itself  to  all  mankind  by 
the  most  availing  of  all  considerations,  and  ought 
to  bind  them  by  the  strongest  obligations  to  fol- 
low those  paths  of  righteousness,  whereby  they 
may  be  saved. 

Still,  notwithstanding  these  clear  declarations. 
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which  appear  to  admit  of  no  doubt  or  misappre^ 
hension^  persons,  professing  to  derive  religious 
truth  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  have  not 
been  wanting,  who  are  willing  to  allow  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  only  on  one  side.  They  admit 
it,  indeed,  to  be  distinctly  announced  that  ever^ 
lasting  happiness  is  the  destined  portion  of  the 
righteous ;  but  they  refuse  to  believe  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  clause  of  the  text,  the  wicked 
^'  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment  ;** 
maintaining;  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  merely 
destined  to  undergo  a  temporary  correction, 
which  will  have  an  issue  in  the  complete  restora* 
tion  of  all  to  general  happiness. 

Amongst  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of 
this  opinion,  are  persons  of  the  modern  Sociniau 
school*,  who,  while  they  profess  to  receive  the 
holy  Scriptures  as  containing  iWb  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God  to  man,  still  in  fact  believe  only 
such  parts  of  them  as  agree  with  their  own  pre* 
conceived  opinions ;  opposing,  on  a  variety  of 
points,  the  fancied  conclusions  of  their  own  rea- 
son, to  that  which  has  uniformly  been  admitted 
in  the  Christian  church  as  clearly  announced  by 
revelation.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  others,  whose  belief  on  general 
points  has  been  correct,  and  consistent  with 

♦  See  Note  B. 
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sound  views  of  Christianity,  have  maintained  a 
similar  opinion ;  having  been  apparently  led  to 
embrace  it  by  trusting  too  confidently  to  certain 
abstract  reasonings  respecting  the  attributes  of 
God  and  the  ways  of  His  providence,  and  by  an 
unwillingness  to  admit  what  they  have  deemed  'j 
inconsistent  with  His  benevolence. 

But  this  point  of  religious  belief  concerns 
so  nearly  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind,  iu- 
volves  such  extended  interests,  and  is  so  directly 
operative  on  their  lives  and  practices,  that  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  slight  importance  to  ascer- 
tain, as  clearly  as  we  possibly  can,  what  is  really 
revealed  in  Scripture  respecting  it,  and  therefore 
to  be  received  as  true.  For,  let  it  be  observed, 
although  many  of  those  who  maintain  the  doc- 
trine of  a  final  restitution  to  happiness  may  have 
been  very  far*  from  intending  to  impair,  and 
perhaps,  in  their  own  apprehension  of  the  mat- 
ter, have  not  in  any  essential  degree  impaired, 
that  fear  of  future  retribution  which  affords  the 
most  efficacious  discouragement  of  all  iniquity, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  supposed  this  final 
restitution  to  take  place,  only  after  penalties 
of  long  and  fearful  duration ;  still  the  great- 
est care  should  be  taken  how  any  departure 
is  made  from  the  broad  and  straight  line  of 
Scriptural  truth,  by  which  an  opening  may  be 
afforded    for    unfounded    presumptions,    lead- 
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ing  to  delusions  the  most  dangerouis.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  opinions  of  men^  on  every  subject^ 
Bsre  very  much  influenced  by  their  wishes  and 
their  inclinations ;  where  will  be  found  an  opi- 
nion which  will  ensure  to  itself  more  ready  ad- 
vocates, than  one  which  flatters  vice  and  crime 
with  the  expectation  of  lighter  penalties  ?  Every 
corrupt  propensity,  every  intemperate  passion  of 
the  human  heart,  starts  up  at  once  in  active 
conspiracy  for  its  support.  And,  from  the 
slightest  encouragement,  men  may  easily  slide 
into  an  extreme  of  fatal  error,  which  may  set 
open  all  the  flood-gates  of  depravity  in  this 
world,  and,  by  too  probable  an  event,  plunge 
many  souls  of 'men  into  eternal  misery  in  the 
worid  which  is  to  come. 

In  whatever  light,  therefore,  other  Scriptural 
doctrines  may  be  viewed,  it  must  surely  be  al- 
lowed by  all  that  a,  subject  so  important  to  the 
feelings  and  practices  of  men,  as  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  fixture  punishments,  presents  a  most 
commanding  claim  for  a  serious  and  dispas^ 
sidnate  consideration.  And,  as  there  is  no  want 
of  activity  at  the  present  day,  on  the  part  of  the 
class  of  writers  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  in  press- 
ing on  the  attention  of  the  Christian  world  their 
peculiar  opinions,  it  cannot  be  unseasonable 
shortly  to  weigh  the  grounds  on  which  those 
opinions  are  founded. 

E 
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The  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  the  tern* 
porary  duration  of  future  punishments  and  a 
final  restitution  of  all  to  happiness^  have  fol- 
lowed two  distinct  lines  of  argument ;  the  one 
founded  on  the  expressions  of  Scripture;  the 
other  on  certain  abstract  reasonings  respecting 
the  character  and  attributes  of  God.  On  the  one 
hand^  they  have  contended  that  Scripture  rightly 
interpreted  does  not  authorize  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  punishment ;  but  on  the  other  hand^ 
they  have  rested  the  main  support  of  their  opi- 
nion on  the  supposed  inconsistency  of  the  doe- 
trine  with  the  goodness  and  the  justice  of  the 
great  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 

But  in  the  disposition  which  they  have  shewn 
to  allow  greater  weight  and  value  to  the  sup- 
posed decisions  of  their  own  reason  than  to  the 
authority  of  revelation^  they  have  undoubtedly 
proceeded  on  an  erroneous  plan.  In  all  matters 
such  as  these^  placed  entirely  beyond  the  range 
of  human  discovery  and  investigation^  it  must 
ever  be  most  hazardous  so  to  rest  upon  any  of  our 
own  conclusions^  as  to  allow  them  to  weigh  in  the 
scale  against  the  express  dictates  of  Revelation* 
Respecting  the  attributes  of  God,  the  methods 
of  His  government^  and  the  relation  which  we 
bear  to  Him,  and  to  other  orders  of  created 
beings,  all  is  so  mysterious  to  us,  so  unfathom- 
able by  our  finite  understandings,  that,  by  the 
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unassisted  powers  of  our  natural  faculties^  We 
cannot  possibly  advance  beyond  doubtful  con^ 
jecture.  It  is  by  appealing  to  the  test  of  Scrip'- 
ture,  and  to  thajt  test  alone^  that  every  opinion 
respecting  matters  placed  so  far  beyond  the 
range  of  human  discovery  and  human  observa- 
tion is  to  be  tried.  We  cannot  enquire  with  too 
cautious  and  severe  a  scrutiny  what  truths  are 
really  revealed  to  us  from  above>  what  opinions 
do  come  to  us  sealed  with  the  stamp  of  Divitie 
authority*  But^  when  this  enquiry  has  beeii 
pursued^  we  must  indeed  be  most  cautious  how 
we  arrogantly  set  up  the  fancied  conclusions 
of  our  own  reason  in  opposition  to  the  div 
rect,  clear,  undoubted  evidence  of  the  word  of 
God. 

However,  since  the  inconsistency  of  eternal 
punishments  with  the  known  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  God  has  been  by  some  writers  so  main- 
tained, as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  main  ar« 
guments,  by  which  they  arrive  at  their  conclu- 
sions ;  and  since,  if  the  meaning  of  the  express 
sions  of  Scripture  could  be  held  to  be  at  all 
doubtful,  these  arguments  might  have  some  in- 
fluence in  turning  the  balance  of  opinion,  it  can- 
not be  proper  to  omit  all  consideration  of  them 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  I  deem  % 
therefore,  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to  state 
what  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  this  subject 
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I ;  and, : 


;  second  place,  to  shi 
this  doctrine  cannot  with  reason  be  deemed  to 
militate  against  those  high  attributes  and  perfec- 
tions which  are  inseparable  from   the  Divined 
character. 

The  most  striking  and  decisive  passage  in 
Scripture,  proclaiming  to  us  the  truth  that  the 
doom  of  every  human  being,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil,  will,  at  the  great  day  of  retribution, 
be  unchangeably  fixed  for  an  eternity,  is  that 
which  has  been  cited  for  my  text.  "  These  (the 
wicked)  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment, but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal."  They 
are  the  words  of  our  Saviour  Himself ;  they  form 
part  of  one  of  His  latest  addresses  to  His  dis- 
ciples ;  and  they  conclude  a  very  remarkable 
description  of  the  awful  scene  which  will  be 
unfolded  at  the  last  day. 

Against  the  interpretation  of  this  passage, 
which  is  conveyed  in  our  translation,  and  which, 
if  it  be  correct,  leaves  no  room  for  further  argu- 
ment or  doubt,  two  positions  have  been  ad- 
vanced ;  the  one,  that  the  word  denoting  dura- 
tion, which  is  here  used,  and  which  is  trans- 
lated "  eternal  *,"  conveys  properly  the  idea, 
not  of  a  never-ending,  but  merely  of  a  long  in- 
definite duration ;  the  other,  that  the  word  which 
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is  translated  ''  punishment  f^"  denotes  more  pro- 
perly,  not  punishment  in  general,  but  a  tem- 
porary correction  for  the  benefit  of  the  of- 
fender. 

As  to  the  first  position,  it  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed that  the  word  translated  *'  eternal,"  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  sense  where  absolute  eter- 
nity is  not  intended.  But,  that  it  must  really 
denote  eternity  in  the  instance  before  us,  may 
be  unanswerably  proved. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  trace  the  use  of 
the  word  through  the  Smptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  find  that,  when  it  signifies  merely 
a  long  indefinite  duration,  or  any  portion  of 
time  short  of  eternal,  it  is  applied  in  such  a 
manner,  and  to  such  objects,  that  the  limitatioii 
of  the  sense  is  clearly  seen,  and  all  ambiguity 
precluded.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  word 
is  used  under  such  circumstances  thatnolimi^ 
tation  of  the  sense  is  pointed  out  by  the  con^ 
text,  or  by  the  person  or  thing  to  which  it  is 
applied ;  as  when  it  is  used  with  reference  to 
God  (Deut.  xxxiii.  27.),  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (Heb. 
ix.  14.),  to  the  Gospel  (Rev.  xiv.  6.),  and  in  the 
passage  before  us  in  my  text,  then  a  duration 
really  eternal  is  to  be  understood.    AH  this  ad- 
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mits  of  being  illustrated  in  a  great  variety  of  ini' 
stances  *. 

In  the  eecond  place,  the  terms  "  everlasting 
punishment"  and  "eternal  life,"  are,  in  this  sen- 
tence, placed  in  marked  opposition  one  to  the 
other :  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 
It  is  the  same  word  in  the  original,  which  is  ren- 
dered in  the  one  member  of  the  sentence  "  ever- 
lasting," and  in  the  other  "eternal."  Now,  that 
absolute  eternity  of  life — of  life  to  be  spent  in 
perfection  of  happiness — is  promised  to  the 
lighteous,  has  never  been  disputed.  Where  then 
is  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  opinion  that 
the  same  duration  is  not  expressed  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  wicked  ?  Let  it  always  be  recol- 
lected, that  our  Saviour  Himself  is  speaking ;  is 
addressing  to  His  disciples  a  conversation  on 
topics  of  the  deepest  importance—a  conver- 
sation recorded  for  the  instruction  and  the 
guidance  of  all  future  generations  in  the  most 
important  of  all  concerns.  In  a  matter  where 
truths  of  such  moment  are  involved,  and  where 
from  the  clear  understanding  of  the  truths,  great 
practical  consequences  are  derived,  it  was  na- 
tural to  expect  that  terms  would  be  employed, 

&om  which  no  reasonable  misapprehension  could 
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arise.  If>  however,  fhe  interpretation  which  we 
are  now  considering  be  the  right  interpretation, 
our  Saviour  has  expressed  Himself  in  terms,  not 
of  possible  merely,  but  of  certain  ambiguity. 
He  has  used  in  the  same  sentence,  in  parts  of  it 
corresponding  one  with  the  other,  the  same 
word  in  different  senses,  without  any  intima- 
tion that  a  change  of  meaning  takes  place,  with- 
out any  clue  to  guide  us  to  the  change.  Does 
not  the  high  improbability  of  aU  this  amount  to 
as  full  a  proof  as  the  case  admits,  that  is,  to  a 
moral  demonstration,  that  no  such  change  of 
meaning  does  in  &.et  exist  ? 

Again,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  trans- 
lated ^' punishment.'"  That  this  word  some- 
times bears  the  restricted  sense  of  a  "  corrective 
punishment"  will  not  be  denied.  There  is  in 
fact  no  word  in  any  language  signifying  "  pu- 
nishment" generally,  which  does  not  at  times 
bear  this  limited  sense ;  and  that  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  many  human  punishments 
are  temporary  corrections.  But  it  admits  of 
positive  proof  *  that  the  word  before  us  some- 
times means  punishment  in  general,  without  any 
restriction.  And,  against  the  fact  of  its  expresis- 
ing  here  a  "  temporary  correction''  mei^ely,  two 
reasons,  apparently  conclusive,  may  be  urged. 

•  See  Note  D. 
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In  the  first  place,  in  the  sentence  "  These  shaH' 
go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the 
righteous  into  life  eternal,"  there  is  an  obvious 
and  marked  opposition  between  the  terms  "  pu- 
nishment" and  "  life."  The  one  seems  manifestly 
to  have  a  meaning  equally  strong  and  equally 
extensive  with  the  other.  Each  is  used  without 
qualification  or  restriction.  But,  if  the  wicked 
were  merely  to  suffer  a  temporary  correction, 
which  would  end  in  the  same  life  of  happiness 
which  awaits  the  righteous,  the  opposition, 
which  is  apparent  in  the  construction,  would 
then  be  wholly  wanting  in  the  sense. 

But  secondly,  the  meaning  of  the  word  trans- 
lated "  punishment"  must  depend  on  the  epithet 
applied  to  it,  translated  "eternal."  If,  as  has 
been  contended,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  real 
eternity  is  understood,  then  all  dispute  about 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  punishment"  ceases  at 
once.  If  the  punishment  be  declared  to  be 
eternal,  it  cannot  be  a  corrective  punishment, 
which  in  its  very  nature  must  be  temporary. 

Such  is  the  confirmation  of  the  received  inter- 
pretation of  the  text,  considered  entirely  as  it 
stands  by  itself,  and  as  if  no  other  text  existed 
in  Scripture,  to  convey  the  same  import,  and 
establish  the  same  truth.  But,  in  fact,  the  true 
doctrine  of  Scripture  on  this  subject  does  not 
depend  on  the  meaning  of  this  or  that  particular 
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word  or  phrase.    It  is  expressed  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms^  and  with  such  strength  and  deaf^\ 
ness/ as  to  preclude  every  douht 

In  two  passages  of  this  same  Gospel  of  St^ 
Matthew,  (j^viii,  8.  xxv.  41,)  we  find  the  ex- 
pression '' everlasting  fire,**  used  instead  of 
"  eternal  punishment,"  Where  it  is  true  that  the' 
epithet  denoting  eternity,  being  the  same  as^  iii 
the  former  instance,  may  be  held  by  objectors  to 
be  liable  to  the  same  ambiguity.  But,  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  shew  that  there  is  really  n6 
grotiind  of  doubt,  a  passage  occurs  in  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  (ix.  43,  44.)  where  the  expression  fbr  the 
punishinent  of  the  wicked  is,  that  they  shall  lie 
''  cast  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched,^ 
where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  ndt 
quenched."  Here  the  duration  seems  to  be  ejs- 
pressed  in  the  strongest  form  that  language  ad- 
mits; The  epithet  rendered  "  that  oever  Shall' 
be  quenched  *,*' or  unquenchable,  is  one  which; 
whether  its  meaning  be  iascertained  froM  its 
known  derivation,  or  from  its  acknowledged  and 
established  Use,  denotes,  as  fully  as  any  sinjgle 
word  can  do,  a  period  which  will  never  cease. 
And,  as  if  this  single  word  were  not  sufficient; 
the  sense' is  dilated  into  the  additional  daiise, 
''  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fijre  is 

.  *  Atrfittrros. 
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not  quenched ;"  a  clause  denoting  an  unceasing" 
duration  with  such  force  and  minuteness,  that 
it  must  he  deemed  matter  of  astonishment  how 
any  persons,  can,  under  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  such  words,  have  doubted  whether 
the  doctrine  be  really  propounded  in  Scripture. 

But  in  two  passages  of  the  Book  of  Revelations 
(xiv.  11.  XX.  10.)  this  duration  is  in  a  varied  form 
of  expression  denoted  by  the  term  *'  for  ever 
and  ever,"  or  more  literally  "  for  ages  of  ages  *." 
It  is  well  known,  by  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  Greek  language,  that  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression, derived  from  the  Hebrew,  conveys  the 
sense  in  the  strongest  possible  form.  If,  there- 
fore, language  can  convey  the  notion  of  eternal 
duration,  it  does  convey  it  in  these  words  :  and 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  those  persons  who 
doubt  the  understanding  of  the  doctrine  from 
such  words,  would  have  entertained  equal  doubt 
under  any  form  or  combination  of  words  that 
could  have  been  devised. 

Thus  clear  and  explicit  are  the  direct  tests  « 
Scripture  on  this  important  point.  But  it  speaks 
the  same  sense  in  the  general  bearing  and  pur- 
port of  its  language.     The  judgment  of  the  last  _ 
day  is  called  the  "  eternal  judgment ',"  by  whid 
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we  can  only  understand  that  it  is  a  judgment 
which  will  be  final  and  irrevocable.  Our  pre- 
sent life  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  state  of 
trial  for  an  eternal  state.  The  appeals  to  our 
hopes  and  fears  are  made  on  the  assumption  that^ 
after  the  present  life^  we  shall  cease  to  be  in  a 
istate  in  which  we  can  fall  from  good,  or  rise 
from  evil.  The  sinner  is  described  as  one  who 
utterly  casts  away  his  soul^  It  is  some- 
times said  of  him  that  he  will  be  slain;  and 
his  doom  is  represented  very  frequently  by 
destruction^  and  everlasting  destruction'';  ex- 
pressions which^  least  of  aU^  admit  the  supposi- 
tion of  any  future  restoration  to  happiness.  In 
fact^  such  i&  the  uniform  tone  of  the  Ifinguage 
addressed  to  us  in  Holy  Writ^  that,  on  this 
fllone^  might  be  permitted  to  rest  the  doctrine 
which  we  are  considering,  even  if  there  were  no 
particular  texts  which  directly  and  positively 
affirm  it* 

Here  then>  it  may  well  be  thought,  the.  ques- 
tion, is  set  at  rest.  In  matters  which  concern 
such  extended  interests,  placed  very  far  beyond 
the  possible  stretch  of  human  enquiry,  all  that 
we  can  know  must  come  from  Revelation.  We 
may  indeed  form  conjectures :  we  may  trace 

^  Matt.  xvi.  26. 

«Matt.  vii.  13.  Rom.  ix.  22.  2  Thess.  i.  0. 
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seeming  probabilities ;  but  we  have  no  fonndsp 
tion  whatever,  on  which  we  can  rest  any  ittb* 
Btantial  reasonings,  on  which  we  can  erect  die 
fabric  of  any  solid  conclusions. 

The  objector  has,  however^  boldly  told  us  tbtt 
it  cannot  consist  with  the  infinite  justice  of  the 
Deity  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  eternity  in 
offences  committed  in  time.    But^  when  he  talkk 
of  the  Divine  justice,  what  does  he  mean?  Can  he 
apply  to  this  high  attribute  the  measure  and  Hie 
rule  ?  Can  he  so  grasp  it  with  his  understaading 
as  to  follow  it  through  all  its  bearings  and  ten* 
dencies?  Can  he  say,  to  how  many  orders  at 
beings  it  has  respect,  how  comprehensive  are  its 
views,  how  enlarged  its  relations  ?  And  does  not 
every  principle  of  reason  tell  him,  that  the  jiUK 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Being  must  act  in  ftiU  con- 
sistency with  His  other  great  and  transcendent 
qualities ;  with  His  unbending  truth,  His  exalted 
dignity.  His  purity  and  holiness ;  and  that  Hie 
whole  dispensations  must  be  framed,  not  with 
the  view  to  His  justice  only,  but  to  all  His  high 
and  unsearchable  attributes.    If,  on  all  these 
matters,  he  be  obliged  to  confess  his  ignorance  to 
be  most  complete,  he  at  once  confesses  the  sum 
of  his  objection  to  be  this ;  that  eternal  punish* 
ments  are  inconsistent  with  his  canceptioM  ot 
the  Divine  justice ;  conceptions,  which  must  be 
very  inadequate,  which  may  be  entirely  wrong* 
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But,  in  point  of  fact,  are  not  many  reasons  assign- 
able, which  may  avail  to  reconcile  this  doctrine 
even  to  human  conceptions  ?  Since  it  has  been 
ordained,  for  reasons  known  only  to  Hiin  who  is 
Wisdom  itself,  that  man  should  hll  the  place,  in 
the  great  scale  of  created  nature,  of  a  respon- 
sible and  immortal  being,  who,  in  a  temporary 
state  of  trial,  should  be  proved  for  an  eternal 
state;  may  it  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  dig- 
nity, and  with  the  justice  too,  of  the  Creator,  to 
change  from  any  partial  views  His  firet  decrees, 
and  to  depart  from  His  established  purpose  ?  May 
not  the  example  of  such  punishment  be  neces- 
sary for  the  correction  of  other  beings,  ranged 
in  a  different  scale  of  creation,  moral  and  ac- 
countable like  ourselves  ?  May  not  the  hatred  of 
all  sin,  inherent  in  the  Divine  nature,  be  such,  as 
absolutely  to  require  the  infliction  of  eternal 
punishment ;  and  may  not  the  immeasurable 
greatness  of  the  Supreme  Being  proportionably 
enhance  the  guilt  of  all  offences  committedagainst 
Him?  And,  why,  after  all,  is  eternity  the  only 
character  of  future  punishments  which  is  deemed 
to  be  at  variance  with  infinite  justice  ?  If  any 
meaning  attach  to  the  reasoning  of  the  objec- 
tor, it  is,  that  perfect  justice  must  require  penal- 
ties exactly  commensurate  with  the  offence. 
But  then,  his  own  concessions  allow  that  punish- 
ments of  very  long  duration  and  fearful  severity 
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are  denounced  in  Scripture  against  all  sin ;  thS( 
is  to  say,  punishments  which  exceed  the  measure 
and  proportion  due,  accordmg  to  mere  human 
notions,  to  the  offence.  Thus  all  conclusions, 
huilt  on  such  notions,  piust  be  very  unsound. 

Again,  eternal  punishments  have  been  sup- 
posed impossible,  from  their  seeming  inconsis- 
tency with  the  benevolence  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  But,  in  this  objection  also,  are  not  those 
limits  exceeded,  by  which  all  human  reasoning 
is  of  necessity  bounded  ?  May  we  not  ask  in 
return,  how,  by  any  course  or  process  of  rea- 
soning which  our  finite  understandings  can  pur- 
sue, can  any  of  the  Divine  attributes  be  recon- 
ciled with  each  other,  and  with  the  seeming  order 
of  events  ?  How  does  the  justice  of  God  consist 
with  His  mercy ;  His  fore-knowledge  with  the 
freedom  of  His  creatures  ?  How  does  this  very 
quality  of  benevolence  tolerate  the  existence  of 
any  misery,  which  Omnipotence  might  prevent? 
If  all  these  matters  be  such  as  entirely  baffle 
human  research,  how  shall  we  attempt  to  find 
any  sure  and  sufficient  grounds  for  arguing  on 
any  of  them  at  all  ?  But  is  it  certain  that,  even 
to  our  feeble  apprehensions,  some  traces  may 
not  be  found  of  a  method  by  which  eternal 
punishments  can  consist  with  infinite  bene- 
volence ?  May  not  this  be  part  of  a  great  and 
comprehensive  scheme,  which,  though  seemingly 
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harsh  and  severe  in  its  immediate  bearing,  still 
is,  in  its  general  and  more  extended  end  and 
aim,  mainly  and  supremely  benevolent?  May 
not  even  the  immediate  effect  of  such  punish- 
ments be  fuHy  consistent  with  benevolence,  in 
the  usefid  warning  thus  held  out  for  the  amende 
ment  of  ether  moral  and  accountable  beings^ 
And,  after  all,  do  we  not  know  that,  in  the  house 
of  our  heavenly  Father,  '^  there  are  many  man- 
sions*;'' and  are  we  not  assured  that  He  will 
'' '  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  ?" 
Are  we  not  therefore  fuUy  authorized  to  believe 
that  the  greatest  difference  wiU  subsist,  in  the  de* 
grees  of  punishment  hereafter  to  be  allotted ;  and 
may  we  not  conceive  these  degrees  to  be  so  ap* 
portioned,  though  the  duration  be  eternal,  as  to 
suit  even  our^notions  of  Divine  benevolence? 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  to  furnish  proofs 
of  the  consistency  of  eternal  punishments  with 
the  known  attributes  of  the  Deity.  It  is  not  an 
attempt  even  at  anjrsuch  object.  It  is  merd.y 
an  «kte»ipt  to  shew  that>  on  a  subject  wch  as 
this,  exact  and  conclusive  reasoning  with  us, 
beings  of  most  limited  &cultie9,  is  ^tirely  out 
of  the  questicm.  It  is  to  o£fer  those  probable 
SQggeations  of  what  may  be  true  on  the  one  side 
of  the  question,  which  ought  completely  to  set  at 

*  John  xiv.  2.  '  Rom.  ii.  6. 
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rest  too  busy  speculations,  to  check  all  forwa: 
and  presumptuous  reasonings,  on  the  other. 

There  has  not  been  wanting,  however,  another 
opinion,  founded  on  a  style  of  argument  appa- 
rently still  more  hazardous.  While  it  has  been 
allowed  that  eternity  of  punishment  is  plainly 
expressed  in  Scripture,  it  has  been  contended, 
that  the  Deity  has  no  intention  of  putting  such 
threats  in  execution ;  that,  while  He  deems  it 
expedient  to  repress  human  depravity  by  the 
heaviest  denunciations.  He  is  too  kind  and  mer- 
ciful to  tolerate  the  actual  infliction  of  such 
penalties.  But  on  how  gratuitous  an  assump- 
tion is  such  a  conjecture  founded,  and  how  en- 
tirely does  it  advance  to  the  impeachment  of  the 
Divine  veracity !  Can  it  be  supposed  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  Being  who  is  all  perfec- 
tion ;  of  Him  who  is  "  ^  faithful  and  cannot  deny 
Himself,"  and  who  can  vary  to  an  endless  ex- 
tent His  means  of  bringing  about  His  ends,  to 
rule  His  creatures  by  false  denunciations,  to 
threaten  where  He  never  means  to  perform  ? 
Or  if  we  consider  His  threatenings  of  eternal 
punishment  as  likely  to  be  followed  by  no  effect, 
where  shall  we  stop  in  speculations  of  this  de?  , 
scription ;  and  why  may  we  not,  by  similar  ai 
ments,  conclude,  that  He  never  means  to  < 
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eute  any  penalties  denounced  against  depravity 
and  disobedience  ?  Again^  it  becomes  the  pro- 
poiaider  of  such. opinions  to  reflect^  whether  he 
incur  not  the  imputation  of  very  lofty  and  pre- 
it^ading  .arr(^nce.  The  supreme  and  unsearch- 
able Deity^  he  contends,  designs  that  His  cirear 
tiH^es  should  fiiHy  believe  the  certainty  of  eter- 
nal '  punishments,  since  on  their  complete  belief 
of  it.the  efficacy  of  the  threat  must  entirely  de- 
pend. Ls  it  not  then  to  be  asked,  how  has  the 
objector  himself  attained  to  that  knowledge, 
which  he  thus  promulgates  ?  Has  his  acuter  un- 
derstanding been  able  to  pierce  the  veil,  which 
w«  ..ystio^y  ^  ov«  fl.e  Divine  p»p«e, 
Has  he^been  able  to  discover  what  the  Deity  Him- 
self-intended  never  should  be  known  to  man  ?  Or, 
supposing  the  possibility  of  his  discovering  such 
titrutii,  i&  not  his  publication  of  it  an  act  of  op^ 
position  to  the  will  of  God  ?.  Is  it  not,  on  his  own 
hypothesis,  the  very  method  above  all  others  of 
preventing  ^  those,  effects  on  .  human  conduct!^ 
which  were  designed  by  the  concealment^  i 
:  ^The  fact-most  truly  iis, : we .  advance  entirelgr 
out  of  our^  province,  and  make  much  to0'£re# 
with  the  Divinejt  character  and  purposes,  whm 
we  indulge  iR  any  speculations  of  this  mM^ 
That,  in  making  the  attempt^  men  should:  <b«^ 

•  See  Note  F. 
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come  involved  in  difficulties,  and  be  drawn  i 
conclusions  at  which  themselves  are  startled, 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise.  It  were  rather 
astonishing,  if  they  did  not  find  doubt  and  per- 
plexity rising  upon  them  at  every  step.  Again 
and  again,  then,  let  it  be  repeated,  all  apparent 
inconsistencies  must  arise,  not  from  the  real 
nature  and  course  of  things,  but  from  our  utta.' 
want  of  ability  to  comprehend  them ;  and  we 
cannot  be  too  cautious  how  we  presume  to  op- 
pose, on  such  subjects,  our  own  fancied  conclu- 
sions, to  the  clear,  undoubted  light  of  revealed 
truth. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  asked,  to  what  purpose 
is  all  this  anxious  zeal  to  prove  a  point  produc- 
tive of  such  alarming  reflections  in  its  circum- 
stances and  consequences,  as  the  eternity  of 
future  punishments  ?  Is  it  not  painful  under  the 
conviction  of  such  a  truth  to  witness  the  state 
of  thoughtless  indifference,  of  worldly  minded 
folly,  and  of  hardened  depravity,  in  which  so 
many  human  beings  around  us  are  wasting  their 
lives  ?  Does  not  the  heart  of  man  sink  with  con- 
scious apprehension,  when  it  combines  with  this 
tremendous  thought,  the  feeling  of  its  owa 
fi-ailty  and  unworthiness  ?  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
must  the  benevolent  mind  be  shocked  by  having 
such  unpleasing  anticipations  thus  busily  press- 
ed upon  its  conviction  ?  And  if,  to  indulge  in 
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other  hopes  and  conjectures,  be  indeed  an  un- 
founded unsubstantial  dream,  where  is  the  occa- 
sion to  rouse  it  unseasonably  from  this  dream, 
And  to  exchange  for  it  a  fearful  and  comfortless 

ality  ? 

To  this  the  answer  must  be,  that,  if  the  truth 
ijtself  were  entirely  and  absolutely  speculative, 
affecting  no  discharge  of  duties,  operating  with 
no  influence  and  hy  no  tendency  on  practice,  it 
flight  then  be  an  officious  and  ungracious  task 
to  stir  up  fearful  anticipations,  and  to  prevent 
flattering  delusions,  however  false  aud  unfoimd- 
ed,  when  no  eventual  good  would  be  produced. 

But  how  stands  the  real  fact  ?  The  feeling 
that  our  present  life  is  a  state  of  trial  for  eter- 
nity, that  we  are  destined  to  an  existence  after 
this,  in  which  our  condition  whether  of  evil  or  of 
good  will  he  unchangeably  fixed,  in  which  we 
shall  have  no  means  of  recovery,  no  opening  for 
repentance,  is  a  feeling  which,  above  every  other, 
must  influence  the  lives  and  principles  of  reason- 
able beings.  It  supplies  the  strongest  sanction, 
by  whidi  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God 
can  be  secured.  It  furnishes  the  most  powerful 
«heck,  by  which  lawless  passion  can  be  curbed, 
Uid  guilty  desire  repressed.  It  addresses  itself 
irith  a  commanding  plea  to  every  view  of  in- 
terest, on  which  reason  can  prompt  human  beings 
to  act. 

F  2 
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What  then  would  he  the  consequence,  if,  by 
shutting  our  eyes  against  the  light  of  Scriptural 
truth,  or  by  garbling  that  truth  as  it  is  clearly 
and  fully  declared,  a  false  delusive  opinion 
should  gain  ground,  that  the  greatest  of  sinners 
has  nothing  worse  to  fear  hereafter,  than  a  tem- 
porary correction,  of  which  the  final  event  will 
be  bright  and  unchanging  happiness !  The  hold 
which  religious  considerations  have  on  the  hu- 
man mind  would  be  inconceivably  diminished. 
The  feelings  of  fearful  anticipation,  by  which  the 
thoughtless  sinner  is  visited,  would  become  weak 
and  powerless.  For,  be  it  remembered,  if  a 
general  restoration  to  happiness  be  indeed  ex- 
pected, the  delusive  hopes  of  too  many  will  be 
ready  to  assign  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  expec- 
tations the  earliest  date.  They  will  be  ready  to 
assign  to  it  a  date  so  early,  that  the  immediate 
gains  of  wickedness  may  be  supposed  to  over- 
balance its  consequent  penalties.  Religion,  when 
presenting  the  strongest  appeal  possible  to  the 
feelings  of  mankind,  when  holding  out  for  their 
choice  the  joys  or  the  sufierings  of  a  life  which 
wUl  know  no  end,  it  is  unhappily  true,  addresses 
to  too  many  a  feeble  ineffectual  voice.  How 
much  more  bold  and  fearless  then  would  be  the 
disregard  of  her  sanctions,  what  a  free  rein  would 
he  given  to  headstrong  passion ;  how  widely  ex- 
tended would  be  the  inroads  of  vice  and  depra- 
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vity  on  the  happiness  of  social  life ;  if,  instead  of 
the  full  conviction  of  a  certain  never-ending 
punishment  consequent  on  the  conunission  of 
evil,  were  to  be  substituted  the  prospect  of  a  cor- 
rection merely  temporary,  after  which  would 
certainly  follow  happiness  eternal  and  complete. 
The  most  irresistible  argument  against  the  com- 
mission of  sin — an  argument  against  which  no  re- 
flection can  stand — is,  that  it  constitutes,  in  the  ba- 
lance of  advantages,  a  bargain  imprudent  beyond 
every  measure,  since  temporary  or  short-lived 
good  is  purchased  with  endless  pain.  But,  if 
the  punishments  of  futurity  be  not  final  and 
etemsd,  the  case  becomes  entirely  changed.  The 
great  issue  to  be  expected  by  the  best  of  men 
and  by  the  worst,  is  then  the  same.  The  balance 
then  to  be  struck  is  not  that  of  present  advan- 
tage against  eternal  misery,  but  of  immediate 
pleasure  against  a  corresponding  portion  of 
future  pain.  And,  if  he  who  plunges  into  sin 
professes  himself  willing  to  incur  the  paiq  in 
return  for  the  pleasure  whiqh  he  pursue,  there 
is  no  marked  and  self-evident  imprudence  in  hU 
conduct.  There  is  no  utter  destruction,  and 
casting  away,  of  an  immortal  soul,  no  abandon^ 
ment  of  eternal  interests,  none  of  that  extreme 
measure  of  glaring  imprudence,  which  on  the 
other  supposition  is  involved  in  the  ^ame  cqun 
duct. 
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Surely  then  it  is  of  most  commanding  import- 
ance, that,  if  the  language  of  Scripture  on  this 
point  be  precise  and  express,  the  truth  should 
he  painted  in  its  just  colours,  all  false  conclusions 
should  he  exposed,  all  delusive  surmises  should 
be  prevented.  The  real  state  of  things,  be  it 
remembered,  will  not  be  altered  by  human  be- 
lief or  disbelief  The  actual  consequences  of  a 
wicked  Ufe  will  not  be  less  terrible  in  event,  be- 
cause doubts  are  hazarded  respecting  their  cer- 
tainty or  their  continuance.  Thousands  may  be 
seduced  by  their  hopes  and  wishes  to  yield  an 
easy  faith  to  these  unfounded  conjectures,  and 
may  cast  off  with  fearless  hardihood  all  restraints 
of  religion.  But  the  vengeance  of  an  offended 
God,  the  misery  of  an  eternal  existence,  will  fol- 
low with  a  certainty  not  the  less  dreadful,  because 
a  rash  and  groundless  disbelief  of  such  conse- 
quences may  have  furnished  the  wretched  en- 
couragement by  which  the  penalty  is  incurred. 

And  is  it  an  aweful  idea,  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm the  soul  of  man,  that  the  unbending  jus- 
tice of  the  Almighty  Governor  will,  at  the  great 
day  of  retribution,  allot  to  every  individual  son 
of  earth,  according  as  he  has  deserved,  a  por- 
tion, whether  of  good  or  of  evil,  never  to  be 
changed  ?  The  thought,  indeed,  of  the  vast  in- 
terests which  are  dependent  on  our  present 
duct,  of  the  glorious  recompense  that  may 
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gained,  and>  still  iiiore>  of  the  fearful  penalties 
that  may  be  incurred^  ought  to  awaken  in  all 
men  the  most  serious  consideration.  It  ought 
to  generate,  in  the  best  of  men,  a  habit  of  the 
most  guarded  watchfulness :  it  ought  most  es- 
pecially to  alarm  the  conscience  of  the  hardened 
sinner^  to  rouse  him  from  his  insensibility,  to 
convince  him  of  his  danger,  and  so  to  work  upon 
his  soul  as  to  produce  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion. But  it  should  in  no  case  give  birth  to 
gloomy  apprehension  and  despair.  The  Al- 
mighty Being  is  indeed  inflexibly  just,  a  Master 
armed  with  terrors,  a  Sovereign  clothed  with  the 
high  attributes  of  stem  authority ;  but  He  is 
also  a  kind,  merciful,  relenting  Parent;  One  who 
will  receive  with  open  arms  the  sincerely  re- 
pentant sinner,  who  earnestly  desires  that  no 
soul  of  man  should  everlastingly  perish;  One 
who,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  has 
effected  a  gracious  atonement  for  human  sins ; 
has  opened  wide  to  all  the  portals  of  salvation ; 
has  promised  the  assistance  of  His  Holy  Spirit 
to  those  who  strive  with  earnestness  to  obtain 
admission  into  His  heavenly  kingdom.  Under 
these  consolatory  views,  afforded  in  the  Dispen- 
sation of  Grace  from  Him  who  is  the  God  of 
all  mercy,  there  is  to  the  true  Christian,  to  the 
faithful  minister  of  his  Master's  will,  no  room 
for  despair ;  there  is  every  ground  of  humble 
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but  stedfast  hope*  The  fear  of  eternal  punish- 
ment is  lost  in  the  cheering  anticipation  of  ever- 
during  happiness ;  of  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  God  Himself,  si|ch 
as  the  heart  of  man,  in  his  present  imperfect 
state,  is  wholly  unable  to  conceive* 


SERMON   IV. 


ON  MAN'S  ORIGINAL  CORRUPTION. 


Romans  v.   12.  ,   ,, 

Bi/  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worttt. 

That  man  is  a  being  whose  heart  inclines  to 
evil ;  that  his  fairest  virtues  are  tainted  with 
much  corruption ;  that  his  fleshly  lusts  war 
against  the  spirit ;  that  his  natural  propensities 
too  frequently  dispose  him,  in  spite  of  his  know- 
ledge of  his  best  interests,  and  of  his  highest 
duties,  to  choose  the  worse,  instead  of  the  better 
t — these  are  truths  which  have  in  ail  ages 
the  world  been  deeply  felt,  and  universally 
acknowledged.  What,  indeed,  is  the  history  of 
our  race,  in  every  relation  in  which  that  history 
can  be  viewed,  but  a  fearful  and  a  melancholy 
representation  of  the  power  of  sinful  passion 
over  every  better  feeling  and  inclination  ?  And 
what  does  the  personal  experience  of  even  the 
most  perfect  of  human  beings  prove,  but  that 
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our  motft  zcalouH  endeavours  after  hoIineM  ara 
languid  and  inauflflcient ;  that  our  hearts  are 
eaiily  drawn  aside  from  the  path  of  duty ;  that 
our  purest  aSSecdotm  and  diapotitiona  partake 
largely  of  infirmity,  error,  and  comiption. 
Thus  ii  it  that,  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
''  there  "  is  no  man  tliat  liveth  and  sinneth  not  ^ 
tliat,  if  ''  we  ^  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de* 
ceive  ourselves ;''  tltat  ''  the  *"  imagination  at 
man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth  f  that  '^  the 
heart  ^  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things;'' 
that  all  men  are  ''  *  shapen  in  wickedness,  and 
conceived  in  sin/' 

It  has  been  made  a  great  question  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  Whence  cometh  evil  ?  In  what  man* 
nar  are  we  to  account  tor  the  existence  of  that 
large  portion  of  evil,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical,  which  taints  the  nature  that  we  bear,  iB 
seen  on  every  side  of  us,  and  is  folt  in  every  part 
of  our  present  condition  ?  To  give  an  answer  to 
this  question  has  been  ever  found  to  bailie  the  ut- 
most endeavours  of  uninspired  reason ;  and  haa 
lad,  in  the  Gentile  world,  to  many  wild  and  ab- 
surd speculations  of  self<^led  philosophy,  whicb 
have  only  served  to  mark,  by  the  strongest  and 
broadest  lines,  the  narrowness  of  those  bounds 
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by  which  man's  unaided  wisdom  is  circum- 
scribed. It  is  only  by  the  light  of  revelation, 
dispelling  the  darkness  of  our  natural  under- 
standings, that  we  are  enabled  to  discern  the 
real  cause  of  this  acknowledged  fact ;  to  know 
in  what  manner  "  sin  '  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin."  Revelation  tells  us,  that  the 
depravity  which  we  feel  within  us,  and  behold 
on  every  side  of  us,  is  an  entailed  depravity; 
entailed  upon  every  son  and  daughter  of  man 
from  their  first  parents  who  transgressed.  It 
tells  ns  that  God  created  man  "  after  His  own 
image,"  upright,  innocent,  and  happy ;  and  that, 
by  his  own  abuse  of  his  free  will,  he  brought 
evil  into  the  world;  that,  in  this  manner,  "  the 
•gold  became  dim,  and  the  fine  gold  wag 
changed ;"  the  image  of  his  Maker  in  his  soul 
became  obscured ;  his  understanding  was  dark- 
ened; his  will,  his  afi'cctions,  his  entire  nature 
were  corrupted ;  he  became  subject  to  infirmity 
tad  sorrow,  and  to  death  the  ofispring  of  sin. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  directly  refer 
the  corruption  of  our  nature  to  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents,  are,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  few 
in  number ;  but  still  they  are  so  clear,  so  strong, 
and  so  precise,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  doctrine  on  this  important  subject, 
which  is  declared  to  us  on  Divine  authority. 

f  Rgni.  V.  13.  '  Lament,  iv.  1. 
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The  most  important  text  to  this  eifect  is  that 
which  I  have  cited  at  the  head  of  this  discourse : 
"  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for 
that  all  have  sinned."  It  has  never  been  dis- 
puted that  by  "  one  man"'  is  here  understood 
our  first  parent,  whose  fatal  transgression 
brought  down  a  sentence  of  condemnation  from 
his  offended  Creator.  By  him,  we  are  here  told, 
"  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.' 
The  expression,  "  sin  entered  into  the  worlds 
would  alone,  if  there  were  no  other  text  to  t] 
same  purport,  and  if  there  existed  no  experience 
to  confirm  it,  at  once  induce  us  to  carry  the 
effect  of  Adam's  sin  beyond  the  offender  him- 
self, and  to  consider  it  as  extending  to  "  the 
world,"  or  to  mankind  in  general.  But  ttie 
meaning  is  made  more  apparent  by  the  words 
which  follow ;  "  and  so  death  passed  unto  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned ;"  that  is,  death,  the 
effect  and  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  extended 
from  him  to  all  men,  his  descendants ;  "  for  that 
all  have  sinned'  in  him  ;  all  are  partakers  of  his 
sin,  all  therefore  sharers  in  the  consequence. 
The  same  truth  is  afterwards  further  unfolded 
by  the  Apostle  in  describing  the  corresponding 
effects  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  of  the  redemp- 
tion accomplished  by  Christ.  He  not  only  tells 
us  that  "by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by 
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one '  ;'*  but  also  that  ''  judgment  was  by  one  to 
condemnation  ** ;"  that  "  by  the  offence  of  one 
judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation''  ;'^ 
that  ^'by  one  man's  disobedience  many  (the 
many  *^,  that  is,  all  mankind,)  were  made  sinners  \*^ 
In  writing  to  the  Corinthians  ^,  again,  he  repeats 
the  same  truth;  that  '^  in  Adam  all  die ;"  evi-- 
dently  meaning,  that  through  Adam's  transgres- 
sion all  men  become  subject  to  death. 

From  these  passages  it  seems  to  be  as  clearly 
manifest  as  words  can  make  it,  that  the  conse- 
quences of  Adam's  fall  have  extended  to  all  his 
descendants ;  that  not  only  in  Adam  ido  all  die; 
or  become  subject  to  death,  but  that  in  him  all 
have  sinned ;  are  bom  in  a  state  of  sinfulness 
and  corruption,  and  subject  to  the  wrath  of  God. 

We  have  sometimes  been  told  by  objectors; 
that  the  doctrine  of  original  siii  ill  consists  with 
the  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  that,  to 
impute  to  a  whole  race  sins  committed  by  theh^ 
progenitors,  and  to  make  them  suffer  for  guilt 
not  incurred  personally  by  themselves,  is  to  deal 
with  injustice  and  severity.  But,  surely,  in  all 
such  matters,  it  is  our  business  and  our  duty  to 
call  to  mind,  how  unavoidably  narrow  are  bur 
views,  how  feeble  are  bur  judgments,  how  im<- 
possible  it  is  for  us  to  embrace  all  the  bear^ 
ings  and  relations  of  the  subject.    Still,  the  ob*^ 

•  Rom.  V.  17.  •»  ibid.  v.  16.  *  Ibid.  v.  18. 

^  &t  TTokkot.  •  Ibid.  V.  19.  '  1  Cor.  XV.  gjfc; 
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jector  ought  to  be  reminded  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
dispensation  femiiiar  to  us  all  in  the  cstaMiihad 
order  of  nature,  and  against  which  we  nerer 
think  of  cavilling,  that  individuals  are  made  to 
snffisr  £3r  the  feults  or  vices  of  their  pavenli; 
that  a  deteriorated  nature  is  inherited  in  disease* 
of  body  or  of  mind  transmitted  from  fiithar  to  soOr 
Similar  dispensations,  too,  are  visible  eveij  dajr 
in  the  constitutions  of  society,  in  which  the  ermts 
or  vices  of  the  parent  entail  upon  his  duUven, 
and  sometimes  on  a  remote  posterity,  a  niined 
fortune  or  a  disgraced  name*  In  the  dealings^ 
again,  of  civil  governments,  which  are  not  deeiMd 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  justice,  how  ofbea  do 
individuals  share  in  punishments  and  privatjons 
inflicted  for  transgressions  not  personally  theif 
own.  Take  the  case  of  a  community  whieh  has 
been  guilty  of  rebellion  against  a  sovereign; 
how  frequent  is  it  to  impose  penalties  or  loss  •f 
privileges,  in  which  those  who  are  individnaUljr 
innocent  suffer  for  the  common  guilt»  I  meth' 
tion  not  these  cases  as  exactly  or  nearly  panlldl ; 
but  as  affording  something  of  a  remote  aaalogy 
to  the  question  before  us ;  sufficient  to  set  at 
rest  presumptuous  cavils,  and  to  repress  over* 
forward  speculations.  But,  after  all,  it  is  mort 
important  to  be  considered  that,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  the  same  sentences,  ^^  if  by 
the  offence  of  one  judgment  has  come  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation,  even  so,  by  the  righteous- 
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I  ness  of  One,  tlie  free  gift  has  come  upon  all  men, 

I  onto  justification  of  life "."    If  all  men  suffer  for 

I  -Adam's  transgression,  all  men  are  made  clear 

from  sin  through  the  merits  of  Christ.     If  the 

I  penalty  was  e:itensive,  of  equal  extent  is  the 

[grace,    the    mercy,    the  free    gift.      Thus,   if 

[  in  the  one  dispensation  there  be  supposed  to 

I  exist  some  appearances  of  severity  or  injustice. 

In  the  other  there  are  seen  most  manifest  and 

L  unquestionable  proofs  of  comprehensive  beuc- 

[  ffolence  and  mercy  ;  qualities  which,  we  may  be 

I  certain,  will    be    ultimately   signalized   in   the 

issues  of  things  ordained  by  tlie  great  Judge  of 

[  all  the  earth. 

It  is  necessary  that  every  Christian  should  be 
J  ^ly  impressed  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
■  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  original  corruption  of 
I  oar  nature,  in  order  that  all  may  exclude,  in  the 
I  flegree  in  which  they  ought,  every  feeling  of 
I  merit  from  the  beat  actions  which  they  can  per- 
llbrm;  and  shew  forth  that  humility  of  mind 
I  which  is  the  first  ingredient  in  the  true  Chris- 
tian disposition.  Without  such  conviction,  we 
can  never  feel  in  full  force  the  value  of  tlrnt 
L*edemption  which  has  been  effected  for  us 
Idhrough  Jesus  Christ ;  by  which  He  who  knew 
1  no  sin  was  made  righteousness  for  us,  there* 
|»l>y  reconciling  us  to  God  by  His  own  deatJL 
[  Neither  can  we  turn  onr  hearts  with  sufficient 
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gratitude  to  that  God  who  is  **  rich  in  mercy  *" 
for  His  great  love^  wherewith  He  has  loved 
ns/'  in  imparting  to  us  His  Holy  Spcrit  to 
assist  us  in  the  performance  of  those  duties, 
to  which  by  nature  we  are  unequal  A  full 
conviction  of  this  truth  is  also  necessary,  in 
order  that  we  may  see  the  folly  and  the  vanity 
of  maintaining,  as  some  enthusiasts  have  done, 
that  it  is  possible  for  man,  in  his  present  state 
of  existence,  to  attain  to  a  state  of  sinless  per- 
fecticm,  in  which  he  is  secure  from  fEdling.  In 
fiftct,  the  doctrine  of  the  original  corruption  of 
our  nature,  derived  from  our  first  parents  who 
transgressed,  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  Christian 
scheme,  which  the  mystery  of  our  redemption 
through  Jesus  Christ  implies  and  pre-supposes ; 
and  without  the  belief  of  which  no  Christian 
can  correctly  apprehend  the  truths  of  his  reli- 
gion, or  can  rightly  feel  his  own  condition,  or 
the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  God. 

But,  in  order  that  we  may  rightly  understand 
this  important  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  to  enquire 
what  are  those  views  of  it  which  the  Scriptures 
unfold  to  us  ?  Is  it  the  language  of  Scripture 
that,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  Ninth 
Article  of  our  Church,  maa^s  very  far  gone  from 
original  righteousness,  or  that  he  has  lost  it  so 
utterly,  as  to  have  no  particle  of  it,  no  tendency 
towards  it,  remaining  in  his  soul  ?  Is  it  the  lan^ 

^  Eph.  ii.  4. 
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guag^  of  Scripture  that  we  inherit  in  oar  falleii 
nature  a  pron^iess  to  the  commission  of  evilj  a 
want  of  firmness  in  cleaving  unto  good^  a  dispo-^ 
sition  to  wander  from  our  known  duties,  a  want 
of  power  to  perform  them  in  that  perfect  man'^ 
ner^  which  would  enable  us^  through  our  own 
deservings^  to  procure  acceptance  with  God? 
Or  is  it  the  language  of  Scripture^  that  so  entire 
and  radical  is  the  depravation  of  our  nature^  as 
to  render  us  incapable  of  any  degree  of  holinesi> 
or  righteousness^  or  virtue ;  incapable  of  pel:'- 
forming  one  action,  or  attaining  to  one  disposir 
tion,  which  can  raise  us  by  a  single  step  of  ap* 
proach  towards  the  favour  of  God  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  latter  view  of  this 
doctrine  is  industriously  pressed  upon  Chris<> 
tians  by  some  religious  teachers  in  the  present 
day.  According  to  these  persons,  man  does  not 
merely  possess  a  heart  which  inclines  to  evi^ 
but  one  which  is  an  entire  mass  of  pollution  and 
corruption ;  he  not  only  has  error  and  infirmity 
largely  mixed  with  his  best  and  purest  actions, 
but  he  is  tainted  with  wickedness  to  the  very 
core;  he  is  incapable  of  any  holy  and  good 
afiection ;  his  best  virtues  are  so  absolutely  sii»^ 
fill  that  they  only  enhance  his  guilt  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Or,  if  the  doctrine  be  not  pressed  to 
this  extreme,  still  overcharged  and  exaggerated 
statements  of  it  are  exclusively  dwelt  upon,  and 
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frequently  repeated,  in  a  manner  and  degree 
which  obviously  tend  to  excite  erroneous  feel- 
ings in  the  minds  of  ordinary  Christians. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  my  purpose 
to  proceed  to  shew,  in  the  first  place,  that 
those  who  carry  to  this  extreme  the  doctrine  of 
man's  original  corruption  are  not  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  all  exaggerated  statements  of  this 
doctrine  are  unfavourable  to  the  production  of 
that  sound  religious  feeling  and  practice,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  every  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness to  enforce. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  on  searching  into  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  while  we  find,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  doctrine  of  man's  corruption, 
and  propensity  to  evil,  there  laid  down  in  terms 
the  most  clear  and  explicit,  still  we  find  the  dis- 
tinctions of  moral  excellence  marked  out  by  lines 
so  broad  and  deep,  that  none  can  miss  them. 
We  are  never  told  that  man  in  his  fellen  state 
can  attain  to  no  degree  of  righteousness;  but 
that  his  righteousness  must  partake  of  much  in- 
firmity, must  be  far  other  than  that  which  can 
merit  acceptance  with  God.  We  are  never  told 
that  he  is  incapable  of  performing  any  act  of 
obedience,  but  that  his  obedience,  let  it  be  the 
best  which  he  can  exhibit,  will  ever  be  imper- 
fect and  insufficient.     Thus  we  read  of  indivi- 
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duals  who  were  righteous  before  God,  and  per- 
fect in  their  generation ;  of  others  who  are  sin- 
ners, reprobate,  unrighteous.  We  find  various 
graces  and  excellencies  pointed  out  as  well 
pleasing  unto  God ;  we  find  some  works  of  men 
mentioned  as  ''  good  works,  which  tend  to  pro- 
mote His  glory.  And  to  the  performance  of 
these  the  promise  of  great  reward  is  made. 
They  that  do  the  will  of  God  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  the  merciful  shall  obtain 
mercy ;  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God.  On 
the  other  hand.  His  sore  displeasure  and  fearful 
judgments  are  denounced  against  evil  doers. 
The  drunkard,  the  extortioner,  the  dishonest, 
and  they  who  commit  various  acts  of  iniquity, 
which  are  enumerated,  shall  not  inherit  His  hea- 
venly kingdom.  In  the  descriptions  given  by 
our  Lord,  we  read  of  the  servant  who  doeth  his 
master's  will,  and  of  him  who  doeth  it  not- 
Mankind,  according  to  the  dispositions  which 
they  exhibit,  are  compared  to  the  chaff  which  ia 
worthless,  and  will  be  committed  to  the  fire ; 
and  to  the  wheat  which  will  be  gathered  into 
tiie  garner.  There  are  hearts  of  men,  in  which 
.  the  good  seed  of  the  Gospel  takes  no  root,  and 
I  ©thers  in  which  it  produces  fruit,  sixty,  or  a 
[  hundred  fold.     There  are  persons  who  hide  the 
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talents  committed  to  them  in  a  napkin, 
those  who  employ  them  to  excellent  use  ". 

From  these  expressions,  which  might  be  mul- 
tiplied from  Scripture  to  almost  any  extent,  we 
leam  that  there  are  degrees  of  piety,  of  charity, 
of  temperance,  of  purity,  attainable  by  man  in 
his  present  imperfect  state,  which  are  highly 
valuable  in  the  sight  of  God.  Thus,  althouj 
it  be  true  that  the  Christian  who  earnestly 
deavours  to  perform  his  duties  towards 
Maker,  may,  and  must  perform  those  duties  in 
an  imperfect  manner,  still  he  is  widely  distin- 
guished from  the  reprobate  who  sets  his  Maker 
at  defiance,  defames  His  sacred  name,  and  never 
performs  towards  Him  any  appointed  duties. 
Although  it  be  true  that  he  who  is  charitable, 
kind,  considerate,  and  forgiving  towards  his 
neighbours,  will,  unhappily,  exhibit  much  failure 
of  duty,  where  he  ought  to  be  more  perfect,  will 
often  find  his  better  dispositions  obstructed  by 
intrusions  of  worldly  passion,  will  often  feel 
tendencies  to  anger  and  provocation,  which  pre^ 
dude  his  practising  forgiveness  and  kindness  in 
the  degree  which  he  desires ;  still  he  is  widely 
distinguished  from  the  selfish,  the  merciless,  the 
revengeful ;  from  those  who  never  bestow 
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feeling  or  kind  action  on  a  fellow  creature  in 
distress,  and  who  are  given  to  the  worst  excesr 
ses  of  rancour^  hatred,  and  malice.    Although  it 
be  true  that  he  who  practises  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  the  duties  of  restraining  his  lusts  and 
passions  within  the  bounds  of  temperance  and 
aobriety,  may  not,  on  every  occasion  of  hig  life, 
have    exercised   self-restraint  in  that  manner 
which  he  ought,  still  he  admits  of  no  compari- 
son with  the  drunkard,  the  profligate,  the  intemr 
perate,  who  indulge  every"  sinful  propensity  of 
their  nature  without  the  least  restraint  or  comr 
punction.    Hence  then  it  cannot  be  truly  repre- 
sented that  man,  in  his  fallen  state,  is  incapable 
of  all  good;  that  his  best  virtues  are  only  as  th^ 
vilest  sins  in  the  sight  of  God ;  that  the  greatest 
holiness,  which  he  can  attain  by  his  own  volun- 
tary efforts,  does  not  at  all  remove  him  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  wickedness.     Although  the 
image  of  his  Maker  is  obscured  in  his  soul,  every 
trace  of  it  is  not  destroyed.    Although  he  has 
lost  his  state  of  innocence,  he  is  not  irremediably 
Bunk  in  guilt  and  sin.    Although  sin  had  en- 
tered into  the  world,  every  trace  pf  righteousr 
ness  is  not  obliterated  from  it.     It  may  sa^ly 
then  be  affirmed, '  that  those  who  so  represent 
the  doctrine  of  man's  corruption,  state  not  only 
what  is  not  warranted  by  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
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ture,  but  what  is  directly  opposed  to  its  clear 
and  undoubted  expression. 

Again,  if  we  would  ascertain  from  the  highest 
of  all  authority,  what  style  and  topics  of  instruc- 
tion are  best  calculated  to  influence  the  hearts 
of  Christians,  let  us  observe  the  example  of  reli- 
gious teaching  afforded  by  our  Lord  himself 
and  by  His  Apostles.  Our  Lord,  indeed,  when 
He  tells  His  disciples  that,  after  they  have  done 
all,  they  are  unprofitable  servants,  and  when  He 
draws  an  alarming  picture  of  the  vices  and 
crimes  which  proceed  out  of  the  heart  of  man, 
sufficiently  informs  them,  that  their  natural  de- 
sires and  affections  partake  too  largely  of  evil, 
and  that  they  cannot,  even  by  their  best  actionfl, 
attain  to  any  merit  in  the  sight  of  God '.  But 
He  is  far  from  making  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  the  constant  or  the  prevailing  subject  of 
His  discourses.  He  mainly  presses  upon  His  dis- 
ciples far  other  topics,  the  importance  of  reli- 
gions faith  and  practice,  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance for  sins  committed,  the  danger  of  persever- 
ing in  unrighteous  courses,  and  the  powerful 
motives  by  which  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God 
is  enforced.  His  Apostles  again  sufficiently  in- 
struct their  disciples  on  the  subject  of  th 
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fciUen  condition,  and  their  natural  inclination  to 
evil,  to  make  them  and  all  Christians  fully  and 
completely  understand  their  real  condition,  to 
humble  them  to  a  lowly  sense  of  their  own  un- 
worthiness,  to  fill  their  hearts  with  glowing  gra- 
titude for  His  inestimable  mercies,  and  to  teach 
them  to  rest  their  every  hope  of  salvation  on  the 
availing  merits  of  their  Redeemer.  They  tell 
them  that  iu  Adam  all  have  died;  that  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world ;  that,  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  enemies  to  God,  we  were  re- 
conciled by  the  death  of  His  Son.  But  the 
great  aim,  burthen,  and  drift  of  their  instructions 
18,  after  the  example  of  their  Divine  Master,  to 
dwell  variously  on  those  topics  which  tend  to 
generate  sound  faith,  and  to  enforce  right  prac* 
tice ;  to  fill  those  whom  they  addressed  with  the 
religious  fear  of  God;  to  instil  into  them  real 
inward  holiness ;  to  excite  in  them  that  awaken- 
ing sense  of  the  vast  importance  of  their  eternal 
interests,  which  might  prove  an  active  operating 
principle  ou  their  lives  and  conduct. 

If,  then,  to  carry  to  an  extreme  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin  be  not  consistent  with  those  views 
which  the  Scriptures  present  to  us ;  and  if  to 
press  this  doctrine  in  an  exaggerated  form,  or 
with  peculiar  vehemence  and  frequency  be  not 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  His  Apostles,  I  proceed  to  shew  that  such 
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represent£ttious  are  not  the  most  favourable  ta 
the  production  of  true  holiness  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians ;  and  that  they  may  too  easily  give 
birth  to  erroneous  and  delusive  feelings,  by 
which  the  acquirement  of  a  sound  spirit  of  prac- 
tical obedience,  and  of  real  inward  piety  and 
holiness,  will  be  essentially  obstructed. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  exaggerated  statements 
of  the  depth  of  that  depravity  which  subsists 
the  human  heart,  must  tend  to  confound  in  t 
minds  of  men  all  moral  distinctions,  and  to  in- 
duce the  opinion  that  the  shades  and  degrees 
of  excellence,  which  we  can  attain  by  our 
natural  powers,  are  of  very  little  importance 
— a  consequence  of  which  must  be,  that  the  exer- 
tions and  endeavours  of  the  Christian  in  tl 
prosecution  of  his  spiritual  warfare  will  be  ei 
feebled  and  discouraged. 

It  is  indisputably  certain  that  the  greatest 
stress  is  universally  laid  in  Scripture  on  every 
step  of  advance,  however  inconsiderable  it  may 
be,  towards  holiness  of  life.  We  there  find  the 
distinctions  between  every  degree  of  righteous 
or  disobedient  conduct  made  as  wide  as  possible, 
with  reference  to  their  intrinsic  quality  and 
value,  to  the  favourable  acceptance  which  they 
obtain  with  God,  and  to  the  recompense  which 
awaits  them  in  a  future  state.  Every  thing 
said  to  encourage  the  hesitating  sinner,  to 
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the  backward^  to  confirm  the  wavering.    No 
work  of  righteousness,  no  virtuous  intention,  even 
if  it  do  not  ripen  into  action,  no  breathing  of  a 
pious  soul,  springing  from  a  true  faith,  and  spirit 
of  obedience,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  will  be  lost.   We  are  commanded  to  grow 
in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  duties ;  to 
go  on  still  towards  perfection ;  to  employ,  ac*^ 
cording  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  every  talent 
which  we  possess.    We  are  required  to  be  tem- 
perate in  all  things ;  to  be  sober  and  vigilant ; 
to  watch  and  pray,  lest  we  enter  into  tempta- 
tion.    The  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  Scripture  shew  that  nothing  will  be 
thrown  away ;  that  every  step  of  appifoach  to 
God's  temple  will  be  observed  with  favour,  and 
will  meet  its  due  reward ;  that  every  sincere 
movement  of  the  will  in  obedience  to  His  law 
will  rise  up  as  grateful  incense  to  His  heavenly 
throne.    Thus  a  motive,  of  all  others  the  most 
encouraging,  is  pressed  upon  every  human  being 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours,  and  strive  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  in  the  performance  oi 
all  his  duties. 

But,  when^  under  exaggerated  views  of  the 
doctrine  of  man's  corruption,  the  utter  worth-- 
lessness  of  all  human  virtue  and  obedience, 
which  can  be  attained  by  our  natural  powers,  is 
incautiously  and  too  strongly  enforced^  impres- 
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sions  will  easily  be  made  on  the  minds  c 
which  will  greatly  impede  the  operation  of 
this  motive.  According  to  the  impressions  so 
made,  nothing  that  a  Christian  can  do,  can  ad- 
vance him,  by  any  sensible  degree  of  approach, 
to  the  favour  of  God.  However  he  may  exert 
himself  to  do  his  duty,  to  subdue  his  evil  pas- 
sions, to  resist  temptations,  to  acquire  habits  of 
piety,  benevolence,  temperance,  still  his  efforts 
must  be  fruitless ;  his  piety  can  be  no  piety  in 
the  view  of  his  Maker ;  his  greatest  innocence 
is  actual  guilt;  his  purest  affections  are  gross 
and  vile ;  and  he  still  remains  a  worthless  and 
abandoned  sinner,  subject,  as  much  as  he  was 
before,  to  the  wrath  of  God.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, how  readily  must  his  evil  propen- 
sities suggest  to  him,  that  it  is  useless  to  strive 
where  success  is  hopeless ;  that  it  is  unavailing 
to  labour  where  the  labour  must  be  cast  away ; 
and  thus  he  must  obviously  be  discouraged  in 
making  those  exertions  in  the  path  of  holiness 
and  obedience,  which  his  duty  requires,  and 
which  will  avail  to  his  salvation.  It  may  be 
stated,  I  am  well  aware,  in  answer  to  these  ob- 
servations,  that  nothing  else  is  intended  by  those 
who  dwell  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  than  to  direct  the 
minds  of  Christians  to  that  efficacious  and  lively 
faith,  which  is  the  true  source  of  all  righteous- 
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ness  in  the  heart  of  man^  and  to  the  merits  ci 
that  atoning  bloody  through  which  alone  any  hu- 
man excellency  can  avail  with  God.  I  most 
readily  agree  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
Christian  minister  to  press  this  doctrine  on  his 
hearers  in  its  proper  force^  and  to  an  extent 
which  may  lead  to  these  results.  It  is  only  my 
desire  to  repress  those  excessive  and  unguarded 
statements  of  it,  which  may  lead  the  Christian 
to  rest  too  much  on  speculative,  and  too  little 
on  practical  faith ;  which  may  tempt  him  so  en- 
tirely to  distrust  his  own  power  of  doing  his 
duty  at  all,  as  to  make  him  relax  every  endeavour> 
and  place  his  whole  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of 
that  atonement  which  has  been  made  for  him 
through  Christ. 

Again,  the  highly  coloured  representation  of 
human  depravity  must  tend  to  encourage  feel- 
ings of  enthusiasm,  which  do  not  avail  to  pro** 
duce  real  practical  holiness,  and  are  at  variance 
with  those  sound  views  of  religion  which  the 
Gospel  presents. 

If  strong  impressions  be  fixed  on  the  minds  of 
ordinary  heurers,  that  the  unassisted  powers  of 
man  can  only  produce  the  vilest  corruption  and 
impurity,  it  will  follow  that,  whenever  the  Chris- 
tian does  succeed  in  effecting  any  thing  well 
pleasing  to  God,  this  must  be  owing,  in  no  de^ 
gree,  to  his  own  exertions,  but  entirely  to  the 
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inward  workings  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  Nowi" 
although  the  doctrine  that  human  endeavours 
must  be  ever  insuflScient.and  can  only  be  rendered 
availing  by  assisting  grace,  is  built  on  the  soundest 
principles  of  revealed  religion,  and  is  consistent 
with  its  clearest  views ;  still  to  decry  the  value 
of  human  endeavours  beyond  their  just  degree, 
will  be  to  encourage,  in  the  mistaken  feelings  of 
many,  a  passive  supineness,  a  disposition  to  for- 
bear from  strenuous  exertion  in  working  out 
their  own  salvation,  and  to  leave  every  thing  to  be 
effected  by  the  expected  all-sufficient  influence 
of  the  Spirit.  Hence  religion  will  be  made  to 
consist  rather  in  certain  rapturous  and  enthu- 
siastic feelings,  than  in  sincere  devotion  of  heart, 
and  the  practice  of  active  duties.  The  piously 
disposed  Christian  will  not  set  himself  seriously 
and  earnestly  to  amend  his  life ;  to  repent  him  of 
his  sins  ;  to  perform  well  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion ;  to  pay  sincere  religious  service  to  his 
Maker.  He  has  had  his  mind  so  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  feelings  of  his  utter  sinfulness 
and  insufficiency,  that  he  deems  all  such  methods 
of  promoting  his  salvation  to  proceed  in  a  wrong 
course,  and  on  a  false  foundation.  He  is  taught 
that  he  cannot,  by  his  own  endeavours,  amend 
his  life  to  any  effectual  purpose  ;  that  he  cannot 
attain  to  that  repentance  which  will  be  accepted 
with  God ;  that  he  cannot  liopc  to  diminish  his 
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criminality  in  His  sight,  by  any  righteousness 
io  wliich  he  can  attain.  He  must  resign  himself, 
therefore,  to  the  inward  workings  of  God's  Holy 
:Spirit.  He  must  wait  till  he  hear  the  call  of  the 
iSpirit ;  till,  by  some  impulse  from  without,  he  be 
enabled  to  rise  from  his  sinful  uuregenerate  state. 
Thus,  instead  of  striving  to  work  out  his  salva- 
iion  by  acquiring  a  right  practical  faith,  and  by 
the  steady  and  regular  discharge  of  his  several 
duties,  he  will  rather  be  disposed  to  employ  him- 
self in  watching  his  inward  feelings,  and  will 
indolently  trust  altogether  to  the  influence  of 
Divine  Grace,  for  that  which  ought,  under 
the  assistance  of  Divine  Grace,  to  be  acquired 
by  his  own  exertion,  and  obedience,  and  self- 
control. 

•  Again,  the  same  cause  must  have  no  inconsi- 
derable tendency  to  depress  many  serious  minds 
mith  desponding  gloom  and  ill-grounded  alarm. 
In  proportion  as  the  Christian  is  deeply  anxious, 
SE  every  considerate  Christian  will  be,  respect- 
ing the  favour  of  his  God,  and  the  interests  of 
Us  immortal  soul,  in  the  same  proportion  he 
will  ever  be  quickly  and  tremblingly  alive  to  all 
ftose  impressions,  by  which  his  hopes  of  final 
'*alvation  maybe  invigorated  or  enfeebled.  Now 
4et  him  he  told,  as  on  the  authority  of  Scripture 
he  ought  to  be  told,  that,  although  he  is  a  fallen 
creature,  with  a  heart  which  inclines  to  evil,  he 
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still  is  not  incapable  of  all  good,  but  may  by  hifl 
own  voluntary  exertions  attain  to  a  measure  of 
holiness  and  purity,  which  is  highly  acceptable 
to  God ;  let  him  understand  that  every  pious 
thought  which  he  conceives,  every  good  affection 
which  he  nurtures,  every  holy  resolution  which 
he  frames,  every  deed  of  charity  which  he  per- 
forms, will,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of 
his  best  obedience,  be  noted  with  approbation  in 
God's  eternal  register ;  and  that,  in  proportion 
to  his  sincere  endeavours  to  perform  his  duty, 
will  be  the  strength  and  assistance  granted  to 
him  from  above  to  enable  him  to  perform  it 
properly  ; — let  these  encouraging  assurances  be 
fixed  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  will  then  indeed  be 
animated  by  hopes  the  best  grounded,  and  the 
most  valuable,  to  persevere  iu  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  his  practical  duties.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  the  doctrine  iu  which  he  is  instructed, 
and  which  is  most  frequently  pressed  upon  him, 
be,  that  he  is  a  being  completely  and  radically 
depraved ;  that  his  purest  affections  and  actions 
are  deeply  sinful ;  that  he  only  makes  an  addi- 
tion to  the  catalogue  of  his  transgressions,  by 
what  he  intends  to  be  deeds  of  piety  and  virtue; 
and  how  naturally  must  the  clouds  of  despair 
and  apprehension  gather  round  a  mind,  into 
which  such  feelings  have  been  deeply  instil]ed> 
Conscious  that,  with  true  sincerity  of  heart. 
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has  endeavoured  to  frame  his  actions  and  his 
thoughts  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God ;  still 
he  is  told,  at  the  last,  that  his  success  is  abso- 
lutely as  nothing  ;  that  he  is  only  a  lowly  and 
abandoned  sinner  before  Him,  only  liable  to  His 
wrath,  only  exposed  to  His  heaviest  condemna- 
tion. Nay,  to  whatever  increased  measure  of 
piety  and  holiness  and  purity  he  may  be  enabled 
hereafter  to  attain,  still  his  condition  must  re- 
main the  same ;  still  he  must  continue  vile  before 
his  Maker,  without  advancing  through  his  own 
efforts  by  one  step  of  approach  towards  His 
favour.  It  will  readily  be  conceived,  how 
powerful  may  be  the  effect  of  such  representa- 
tions on  many  minds,  especially  on  those  of 
weaker  texture ;  how  they  may  become  a  prey  to 
keen  and  quick  alarms,  be  weighed  down  with 
oppressive  melancholy,  or  sink  under  all  the  hor- 
rors of  desponding  gloom ! 

Once  more ;  it  must  be  the  obvious  tendency 
of  all  exaggerated  representations  of  human  de- 
pravity, to  supply  the  sinner  with  a  dangerous 
plea,  of  which  he  will  be  too  ready  to  avail  him- 
self, for  the  free  indulgence  of  his  worldly  pas- 
sions, and  for  continuance  in  evil  courses.     It  is 
L-Onhappily  one  of  the  effects  of  the  corruption  of 
I'wor  nature,  that  we  are  not  only  prone  to  the 
'  commission  of  evil,  but  that  we  are  disposed  in- 
dostriouBly  to  search  on  every  side  for  pleas 
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and  excuses,  by  which  that  evil  may  be  justifiecT 
And,  of  all  those  pretences,  by  which  the  sinner 
is  too  ready  to  flatter  and  delude  his  soul,  that 
to  which  he  most  frequently  has  recourse,  and 
on  which  he  most  confidently  relies,  is,  the  weak- 
ness and  corruption  of  the  nature  which  he  bears ; 
weakness,  which,  as  he  is  willing  to  urge,  defies 
his  utmost  exertions,  and,  as  it  were,  surrenders 
him  a  prey  to  the  temptations  which  assail  him 
from  within  and  from  without.  Now,  on  a  just 
and  correct  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,' 
plea  of  this  nature  is  seen  to  be  utterly 
founded.  Although  man  is  weak,  he  is  not  d^ 
titute  of  all  strength ;  he  is  fully  endowed  with 
power,  if  with  true  sincerity  of  endeavour  he 
use  it  to  the  utmost,  to  control  within  just  limits 
his  evil  passions,  and  to  perform  well,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  his  appointed  duties.  Thus,  if 
he  cannot  hope  to  remain  clear  from  all  sin,  he 
may  prevent  himself  from  being  abandoned  to 
its  dominion.  If  he  cannot  attain  to  a  state  of 
unsullied  purity  and  holiness,  still  he  assuredly 
may  acquire  a  measure  and  degree  of  it,  which 
are  greatly  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 
With  the  temptation  that  is  laid  upon  him,  there 
will  always  be  a  way  to  escape.  Strength  ft 
above  will  be  sent  to  support  his  weakness 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  will  assist  his  sincere  exer-' 
tions ;  will  further  him  in  his  good  purposes ; 
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will  prevent  him  in  his  evil  ones ;  and  thus,  if 
he  be  not  wanting  to  himself,  bring  hira  to  a 
glorious  victory  in  his  spiritual  warfare. 

But,  when  the  depth  of  the  depravity  of  man's 
heart  is  either  exclusively  dwelt  upon,  or  is 
painted  in  the  strongest  and  the  darkest  co- 
lours, how  much  is  the  sinner  encouraged  to 
place  a  fatal  reliance  on  this  dangerous  plea. 
He  is  represented  as  entirely  given  over  to  the 
power  of  evil,  as  incapable  of  attaining  by  his 
natural  strength  to  any  good.  Why  then,  he 
will  too  easily  reason,  should  he  strive  to  resist 
inclinations  which  he  cannot  resist  with  effect  1 
Why  should  he  endeavour  to  become  more  free 
from  sin  than  his  fallen  nature  admits  ?  Why 
should  he  fear  to  be  called  to  account  hereafter 
for  transgressions  into  which  he  is  carried  by 
the  overpowering  influence  of  passions  so  strong 
that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  conquer  them  ? 
He  is  told  that  the  state  of  greatest  holiness,  to 
which  man  can  attain,  scarcely  differs  from  a 
state  of  the  lowest  sin.  Why  then,  he  will  too 
easily  reason,  should  he  labour  for  mere  shadows 
and  semblances  of  moral  excellence,  which  can 
carry  no  real  value  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  By 
pretences  such  as  these,  must  it  be  the  tendency 
of  such  doctrine  to  encourage  delusion  in  the 
heart  of  man ;  and  thus  may  numbers  be  seduced 
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"  into  *  wretchlessness  of  unclean  living ,"  fafe 
to  their  hopes  of  happiness  present  and  eternaL 
What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  all  that  has  now 
been  urged  ?  Is  it  not  a  truth,  declared  in  every 
page  of  Scripture,  and  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  ail  ages,  and  by  the  personal  experience  of 
every  human  being,  that  man  is  a  fallen  and 
corrupted  being,  born  in  sin,  and  shapen  in 
wickedness,  whose  heart  is  deceitful,  and  whose 
flesh  is  weak  ?  Or  is  the  full  declaration  of  this 
Scriptural  truth  to  be  withheld  from  ordinary 
Christians,  from  the  fear  of  producing  in  their 
minds  delusion  and  misconception  ?  Far  other  is 
my  real  meaning.  A  just  feeling  of  the  en- 
tailed corruption  of  the  nature  which  we  inherit, 
ought,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  all  Christians,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  rightly  understand  their  own  unworthiness 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  every  tendency  to 
pride  and  self-sufficiency  may  be  repressed  with- 
in their  hearts ;  to  the  end  that  they  may  turn 
with  glowing  gratitude  to  that  God  whose  mer- 
cies towards  His  fallen  creatures  have  flowed  in 
such  an  abundant  tide,  and  that  they  may  deeply 
feel  the  value  of  that  atonement  which  has  been 
effected  for  them  by  their  blessed  Lord  and  only 
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Saviour.  My  real  meaaing  is,  to  convey  a  eau-* 
tion  againat  those  exaggerated  representations 
of  this  Scriptural  doctrine,  which  must  lead  to 
erroneous  impressions ;  which  must  by  too  na- 
tural a  tendency  have  the  effect  of  confounding 
the  distinctions  of  moral  excellence  and  turpi- 
tude in  the  minds  of  men ;  of  supplying  them 
with  daogerous  pretences  for  continuing  in  sinful 
courses  ;  of  diminishing  their  watcfafuUiess  and 
activity  in  working  out  their  own  salvation,  or 
of  depressing  them  with  ill-grounded  alarms 
respecting  the  issue  of  their  spiritual  warfare* 

May  then  every  Christian  congregation  be 
well  instructed  and  deeply  grounded  in  the  just 
knowledge  of  this  important  doctrine ;  so  that 
they  may  learn  the  duties  which  result  from  their 
present  condition,  and  be  impelled  to  the  prac- 
tice of  them  by  the  most  availing  motives !  May 
all  so  fully  understand  the  weakness  which  cleaves 
to  their  fallen  nature ;  the  deceitfulness  which  is 
wound  around  their  hearts ;  theii  ignorance  in 
discerning  the  right  path  of  duty,  and  their  want 
of  firmness  steadily  to  pursue  it,  that  they  may 
feel  the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  continual  watch- 
fulness; may  subdue  their  evil  passions;  may 
guard  against  temptations;  and  may  address 
themselves  in  earnest  prayer  for  those  assistances 
of  heavenly  grace,  by  which  that  which  is 
weak  in  them  may  be  made  strong,  and  they 
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may  be  enabled^  through  the  merits  of  their  Re- 
deemer^ to  come  off  more  than  conquetors.  Thus> 
will  their  full  conviction  of  their  natural  inclina- 
tion to  sin  prove  the  means  of  their  attaining  to 
that  state  of  blessedness  and  glory^  in  Which 
their  souls  will  be  purified  from  every  stain  of 
earthly  corruption,  and  become  worthy  to  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  the  most  pure  and  per-" 
feet  and  holy  God. 


SERMON  V. 

ON  THE  SACRAMENT  01'  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 


1  Corinthians  xi.  24. 

This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me. 

"'  The  command  which  is  conveyed  in  these  words 
presses  itself  with  a  most  urgent  claim  on  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  Christian.  It  was 
delivered  by  our  Saviour  to  His  immediate  hear- 
ers, under  circumstances  eminently  calculated 
to  awaken  every  tender  sympathy,  to  kindle  the 
most  glowing  and  enthusiastic  feelings  of  grate- 
ful remembrance,  and  to  bind  to  the  most  scru- 
pulous obedience ;  to  an  obedience,  not  founded 
on  cool  considerations  of  duty  merely,  but  on 
warm  feelings  of  affection  and  love.  The  scene 
of  our  Redeemer's  eartlily  career  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Within  two  days,  as  He  had 
already  forewarned  His  disciples — within  two 
days.  He,  the  Son  of  Man,  was  to  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  His  enemies ;  was  to  suffer  a 
painful  death  upon  the  cross,  aggravated  by 
fivery  degrading  insult  by  which  unfeeling  ma- 
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1  Corinthians  xi.  24f. 
This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me. 

The  command  which  is  conveyed  in  these  words 
presses  itself  with  a  most  urgent  claim  on  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  Christian.     It  was 
delivered  by  our  Saviour  to  His  immediate  hear- 
ers^ under  circumstances  eminently  calculated 
to  awaken  every  tender  sympathy,  to  kindle  the 
most  glowing  and  enthusiastic  feelings  of  grate- 
ful reiUiembrance,  and  to  bind  to  the  most  scru* 
pulous  obedience ;  to  an  obedience,  not  founded 
on  cool  considerations  of  duty  merely,  but  on 
warm  feelings  of  aiSection  and  love.     The  scene 
of  our  Redeemer's  earthly  career  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.    Within  two  days,  as  He  had 
already  forewarned  His  disciples— within  two 
days.  He,  the  Son  of  Man,  was  to  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  His  enemies ;  was  to  suffer  a 
painful  death  upon  the  cross,  aggravated  by 
every  degrading  insult  by  which  unfeeling  ma- 
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lice  could  embitter  the  last  agonies  of  expiring 
life.  His  loving  and  beloved  disciples^  they  who 
had  been  the  associates  of  His  labours  and  of 
His  sufferings ;  they  who  had  often  listened 
with  rapture,  as  the  words  of  heavenly  truth 
dropped  from  His  lips ;  they,  to  whom  He  had 
become  endeared  by  the  strongest  ties,  as  a  Mas- 
ter, an  Instructor,  and  a  Friend ;  these  disciples 
were  now,  as  they  must  clearly  have  inferred 
from  His  prophetic  words  %  for  the  last  time 
partaking  with  Him  of  a  common  meal,  and  en- 
joying His  revered  society.  On  this  mournful 
and  interesting  occasion,  when  every  look  of  His 
must  have  been  anxiously  caught,,  when  every 
word  which  passed  His  lips  must  have  beeiire* 
ceived  with  still  attention,  and  treasured  up  witll 
grateful  recollection.  He  delivered  that  command 
which  has  been  cited  in  my  text.  He  took  breads 
and  blessed,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  His  disci- 
ples ;  He  likewise  took  the  cup,  and  having  g^v^n 
thanks,  said,  ''  Drink  ye  all  of  it,**  and  added  to 
each  the  important  and  express  injunction^  ^^This 
do  in  remembrance  of  Me.'' 

It  has  been  matter  of  universal  agreement  in 
the  Christian  world,  with  exceptions  so  few  as 
to  deserve  no  consideration,  that  this  positive 
command  of  our  blessed  Lord  was  addressed^ 
not  merely  to  His  apostles,  who  were  then  prcr 
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':  with  Him ;  not  merely  to  the  general  body 
of  His  disciples  who  were  living  upon  earth  at 
the  time  when  He  delivered  it;  but  to  those 
who  bear  His  name  in  all  succeeding  times. 
In  consequence,  it  has  been  the  practice  in 
every  Christian  church  that  has  ever  subsisted, 
to  shew  obedience  to  the  command,  by  celebrat- 
ing some  solemn  rite  in  special  remembrance  of 
our  crucified  Redeemer.  But  it  has  unfortu- 
nately happened  that,  as  almost  every  point  of 
Christian  faith  and  doctrine  has  proved  the  preg- 
nant source  of  difference  and  disunion,  so,  with 
respect  to  the  right  method  of  obeying  this  com- 
mand, and  the  nature  and  character  of  the  holy 
institution  which  has  resulted  from  it,  the  divi- 
sions of  opinion  and  of  practice  which  have  ob- 
tained, are  both  numerous  and  extensive.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that,  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  not  only  a  memorial  is  cele- 
brated of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  but 
that  an  actual  sacrifice  is  performed  anew  ;  that 
not  only  are  the  bread  and  wine  the  symbols  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  that  His  body 
and  blood  are  spiritually  received  by  him  who 
worthily  receives  ;  but  that  a  real  change  takes 
place  of  the  material  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  that  this 
body  and  blood  are  actiutlly  received.  On  the 
other  hand,  persons  have  not  been  wanting,  and, 
amongst  those,  some  of  distinguished  learning 
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and  ability  *,  who  have  maintained  that, 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  nothing  more 
is  intended  tlian  a  mere  memorial  of  that  Savi- 
our who  gave  up  His  body,  and  shed  His  blood 
for  us  ;  that  no  character  of  a  sacrament  belongs 
to  this  holy  institution ;  that  no  other  benefits 
are  derived  from  the  worthy  participation  of  it, 
than  those  which  appertain  to  the  mere  act  of 
obedience  to  a  positive  Divine  command ;  that, 
in  fact,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  nothing  more  than 
a  simple  repast  on  bread  and  wine,  celebrated 
with  appropriate  solemnity,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  our  departed  Saviour  and  Benefactor. 
And,  between  these  extremes,  many  shades  of 
opinion  have  prevailed,  which  have,  in  too  many 
instances,  led  to  subtleties  and  refinements  which 
very  ill  consist  with  plain  Christian  truth,  and 
have  given  birth  at  times  to  much  acrimony  of 
disputation,  which  very  ill  accords  with  genuine 
Christian  charity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  can  neither  be 
unseasonable  nor  superfluous  to  call  the  attention 
of  a  Christian  congregation  to  those  views  of 
this  subject  which  appear  to  be  afibrded  to  us 
by  the  sound  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
Scripture.  It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  in  this 
and  a  following  discourse,  shortly  to  consider 
the  nature  and  end  of  this  holy  institution,  and 
to  point  out  with  what  discretion  our  pure  and 
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apostolical  Church  has  laid  down  tl\^  true  scrip* 
tural  doctrine  on  this  subject,  avoiding,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  needless  subtlety  and  refinement, 
and,  on  the  other,  all  superstitious  corruption. 
And  if  in  so  doings  I  should  furthier  succeed  in 
impressing  on  my  hearers  a  becoming  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  sacred  rite,  of  the  benefits 
which  are  derived  from  the  worthy  celebration 
of  it,  and  of  the  obligations  both  of  duty  and  of 
interest  which  should  impel  every  Christian  to 
attend  it  with  becoming  frequency,  the  time 
which  shall  be  employed  on  this  subject  will 
not  be  devoted  to  an  unavailing  purpose. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  from  which  we  de- 
rive our  knowledge  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are 
few  and  short :  still  we  may  be  certain  that  they 
are  sufficiently  full  and  express  to  convey  to  us 
as  perfect  information  respecting  it,  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  possess.  The  words  of  our 
Saviour  at  the  first  institution  are  recorded  with 
some  little  variation  of  expression  by  three  out 
of  the  four  Evangelists^  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
and  St.  Luke.  They  are  again  given  by  St. 
Paul,  who,  as  has  been  commonly  believed,  and 
as  he  himself  seems  positively  to  declare  \  had 
received  an  express  revelation  on  the  subject; 
who,  at  all  events,  wrote  of  it  under  that  general 
inspiration  by  which  he  was  guided  in  every  part 
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his  writiiigs.  The  same  Apostle  also  commu- 
nicates to  us  some  further  information  respecting 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  two  passages  of  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians",  in  which  he  had  occa- 
sion to  explain  the  nature  of  the  rite,  and  to  re- 
prove some  faulty  practices  in  the  celebration  of 
it.  In  speaking  of  the  passages  which  give  us  di- 
rect information  respecting  this  subject,  I  abstain 
from  mentioning  our  Lord's  very  remarkable 
discourse  given  in  the  6th  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel.  In  so  abstaining,  I  am  well  aware  that 
I  differ  from  some  eminent  and  sound  divines  * ; 
but  I  hold  it  best,  in  looking  to  the  foundations  of 
scriptural  doctrine,  always  to  proceed  on  certain, 
rather  than  on  disputable,  ground.  Delivered  as 
that  discourse  was,  at  a  period  long  antecedent 
to  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  it  seems  clear 
that  our  Lord  cannot  be  considered  as  directly 
speaking  of  the  institution,  however  He  may 
have  designed  to  allude  to  it  by  anticipation, 
and  however  His  words  in  the  discourse  may, 
with  perfect  propriety,  be  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  such  allusion. 

By  combining  together  the  expressions  of  the" 
three  Evangelists  and  of  St.  Paul  recording  our  S*- 
viour'swords,itappears  that,  when  celebrating  the 
Paschal  Supper  with  His  disciples.  He  took  the 
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breads  and  blessed  it,  or  gave  thanks  to  God/and 
brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  ''  This  is 
my  body,  which  is  given,"  or  "  which  is  broken," 
'*  for  you ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me."  Like* 
wise,  after  supper.  He  took  the  cup,  and  when 
He  had  given  thanks.  He  gave  it  to  them  say- 
ing, "  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  My  blood  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for 
the  remission  of  sins ;"  or,  as  St.  Luke  and  St. 
Paul  deliver  His  words,  ''  This  cup  is  the  New 
Testament  in  My  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you^" 
and  then  He  added  the  command,  ''  Do  this,  as 
oft  as  ye  shall  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me.* 
Independently  of  this  account  of  the  original 
institution,  the  words  of  St,  Paul,  in  the  two 
passages  to  which  I  have  alluded,  materially  con-^ 
duce  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  rite.  The  one  ^  immediately  follows  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  spoken  at  the  first  insti- 
tution, to  which  I  hare  already  adverted.  The 
Apostle  proceeds,  *'  Wherefore,  whosoever  shall 
eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup  of  the 
Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord.  He  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  dam- 
nation to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
body."  In  the  other  passage  ^  he  asks  the  Co- 
rinthians, *'  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless, 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  i 
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The  bread  which  we  break  is  it  not  the  coiomu- 
nion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?" 

Now,  on  the  most  cursory  view  of  these  es- 
pressions,  it  must  be  really  surprising  to  every 
one  who  exercises  an  unprejudiced  judgment,  to 
observe  on  how  slender  a  foundation  rests  the 
important  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which 
in  less  eulightened  times  has  been  so  extensively 
received  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  is  still 
maintained  in  that  portion  of  it  which  adheres 
to  the  Romish  communion.  After  all  that  the 
writers  of  that  communion  have  argued  on 
the  subject,  involving  much  subtlety  and  in- 
tricacy of  reasoning,  and  tending  rather  to  per- 
plex the  judgment,  and  to  obstruct  the  free 
course  of  the  understanding  than  to  assist  it,  the 
question  seems  entirely  to  turn  on  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words.  This  is  My  body,  this  is  My 
blood.  Against  the  literal  sense,  it  has  often 
been  unanswerably  argued,  that,  since  our  bles- 
sed Lord  was  present  in  His  body,  at  the  time 
when  He  instituted  the  Eucharist,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that,  at  that  time,  the  words  could  have 
had  any  other  than  a  symbolical  or  figurative 
meaning.  If  then  the  words,  as  they  came  from 
our  Saviour's  lips,  had  not  a  literal  but  a  figura- 
tive meaning,  what  reasonable  pretence  can 
there  be  for  holding  them  to  bear  any  altered 
meaning  in  all  succeeding  times  ;  for  saying  that, 
although    they  were  at  first    figuratively  used. 
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they  were  intended  to  be  ever  afterwards  under- 
stood in  a  literal  sense  ?  It  has  often  been 
asked  too,  why,  if,  as  the  Romanist  pretends, 
there  is  either  necessity  or  propriety  in  affixing 
a  literal  sense  to  the  words,  This  is  My  body, 
this  is  My  blood,  there  should  not  exist  the  same 
necessity  and  the  same  propriety  in  understand- 
ing our  Lord  to  speak  of  Himself  in  a  literal 
sense  when  He  says  *,  "  I  am  the  true  vine ;"  "  I 
am  the  door."  And,  if,  in  the  latter  instances,  a 
literal  sense  has  never  been  thought  of,  why 
should  it  in  the  former  ? 

But,  while  it  is  maintained  that  no  just  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  this  doctrine  derives  no 
direct  support  from  Scripture  rightly  under- 
stood ;  for  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
one  of  the  expressions  of  St.  Paul,  which  I  have 
already  cited,  is  quite  conclusive  against  it.  St, 
Paul  says,  "  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  He 
is  manifestly  speaking  of  the  bread  ttfler  conse- 
cration ;  otherwise,  the  unworthy  participation, 
of  which  he  speaks,  could  not  take  effect.  Since, 
therefore,  he  calls  it  bread  after  consecration, 
precisely  as  he  would  have  done  before,  the  in- 

*  John  XT.  1.  X.  9.  ... 
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ference  seems  plain  and  direct,  tliat  it  still 
mains  bread  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  has  un- 
dergone no  change  of  substance.  Nor  can  I  see 
how  this  inference  is  to  be  avoided,  except  al- 
lowing the  very  improbable  supposition  that  the 
Apostle  has  expressed  himself  in  terras  so  lax 
as  naturally  to  lead  to  misapprehension,  on  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  importance,  with  respect 
to  which  every  opening  for  misapprehei 
ought  to  be  precluded 

If,  then,  so  little  support  for  this  doctrine 
transuhstantiation  can  be  derived  from  the 
tional  mode  of  interpreting  those  words  of  ScripT] 
ture  on  which  the  whole  doctrine  rests,  the 
great  and  decisive  objection  to  the  doctrine  is 
founded  on  an  appeal  to  the  plain  evidence 
our  senses.  What  is  it,  let  it  be  asked,  but  tl 
plain  evidence  of  our  senses, — evidence,  whic^ 
our  understanding  tells  us  we  cannot  doubt,- 
that  gives  us  the  slightest  notion  of  any  material 
object  which  is  before  us ;  that  enables  us  t<fc 
distinguish  one  substance  from  another,  to  kno! 
that  in  one  place  lies  a  book,  in  another  place 
stone  ?  If  then,  by  this  only  method  which 
possess  of  distinguishing  material  objects, 
discern,  that  what  was  bread  before  consecration 
remains  bread  after  it ;  if  we  see  this  so  plainly 
that  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  respecting  it ; 
and,  if  to  admit  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  be  to 
admit  that  we  have  no  certain  means  of  distin- 
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guishing,  in  any  instance,  one  material  object 
from  another  ;  if  this  be  indeed  the  case,  then  it 
should  seem  that  all  room  for  controversy  is  at 
once  precluded.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  advocate 
for  the  doctrine  explains,  or  pretends  to  explain, 
that,  while  the  substance  of  the  bread  is  changed 
into  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  the  accidents,  or 
the  outward  appearance  and  sensible  qualities, 
remain  the  same.  How,  we  ask,  does  he  know 
this  ?  What  do  we  know  of  any  substance,  but 
from  these  very  accidents,  that  is,  from  the  ap- 
pearances and  properties  which  present  them- 
selves to  our  bodily  senses  ;  and,  while  all  these 
remain  the  same,  what  proof  can  we  possibly 
have,  that  the  substance  is  changed  ?  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  person,  who,  when  a 
piece  of  wood  is  placed  before  him,  should  ad- 
mit, that  as  to  form,  colour,  texture,  and  every 
sensible  property  it  appears  to  be  wood ;  but 
still  should  contend  that  in  substance  it  is  not 
wood,  but  is  in  reality  a  piece  of  stone.  If  it  would 
be  allowed  on  all  hands  that  to  reason  in  this 
manner  would  be  to  triflewith  the  understandings 
I  iDf  men,  why  are  we  to  think  differently  of  that 
P  method  of  reasoning,  by  whicli  it  is  attempted 
to  prove  that  what  our  senses  tell  us  remains  a 
piece  of  bread,  is,  in  reality,  changed  into  a  sub- 
stance widely  different  *  ? 

•  See  Note  I, 
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But  while  we  reject,  as  utterly  destitute' 
solid  scriptural  foundation,  the  doctrine  of  ti 
substantiation,  which  has  been,  and  still  is, 
stedfastly  maintained  iu  the  Romish  Church,  we 
shall  by  no  means  see  reason  to  agree  with  those 
who  contend  that  nothing  more  is  intended 
the  Lord's  Supper  than  a  plain  memorial  of 
Saviour's  death.     It  is  the  more  surprising  thl 
any  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England  should 
have  maintained  this  opinion,  because,  wherever 
this  Church  speaks  of  the  holy  rite,  whetJier  in 
her   Liturgy,   her  Articles,    or   Homilies,    she 
speaks  of  it  as  a  sacrament,  from  wliich  pecu] 
benefits  and  blessings  are  derived  to  the  woi 
receiver. 

By  those  who  have  contended  for  this  notion 
of  a  mere  memorial,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  ground-work  of  argument,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  that  our  Lord,  in  a 
matter  of  such  deep  importance,  would  fail  to 
express  all  that  He  intended;  that  He  would 
convey  to  His  disciples  an  imperfect  or  an  insuf- 
ficient idea  of  the  nature  and  end  of  this  reli- 
gious rite.  Proceeding  on  the  assumption  of 
this  principle,  they  have  inferred  that,  as  He 
mentioned  no  other  end  of  the  institution  than 
the  remembrance  of  Him,  therefore  this  must  be 
its  true  and  only  end. 

Now  the  general  principle  that  our  Saviour  must 
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c'fettainly  hare  conveyed  to  His  discipios  a  full 
aud  sutEcieiit  notion  of  the  character  and  the 
purport  of  the  rite  which  He  instituted,  will  most 
readily  be  allowed.  But  it  will  still  remain  a  ques- 
tion, in  what  degree  this  principle  will  carry  us  to 
the  above-mentioned  conclusion.  For,  be  it  re- 
membered. His  words  are  to  be  interpreted  not 
as  they  stand  by  theiuselves,  but  as  tiiey  must 
have  been  apprehended  by  those  who  were  imme- 
diately present  when  they  were  spoken.  By 
those  who  were  immediately  present,  they  must 
have  been  understood  in  connection  with  the 
significance  of  the  action  with  which  they  were 
accompanied,  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  junc- 
ture at  which  they  were  delivered,  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  paschal  institution,  which  was 
then  taking  place,  and  with  the  death  of  their 
revered  Master,  which  the  disciples  well  knew  to 
be  then  at  hand.  If  it  be  allowed  that,  taking 
all  these  circumstances  into  the  account.  His 
words  must  have  been  interpreted,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  delivered,  in  a  sense  more 
weighty  and  significant  than  that  of  a  mere  me- 
morial, then  we  shall  arrive,  from  the  assump- 
tion of  this  very  principle,  at  a  conclusion  totally 
different  from  that  which  has  been  drawn  from  it. 
But  how  can  we  allow  that  the  words  them- 
selves of  our  Lord  do  not  lead  to  such  different 
conclusion  ?  On  giving  the  bread  to  the  disci- 
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pies.  He  said,  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  bod 
On  delivering  the  cup,  "  This  is  My  blood 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for 
you,  and  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sua," 
Surely  here  are  important  words,  which  would 
be  altogether  superfluous,  if  a  mere  comme- 
morative rite  had  been  intended.  Had  such 
only  been  the  meaning,  our  Lord  would,  no 
doubt,  have  commanded  His  disciples  to  cat 
bread  and  to  drink  wine  in  remembrance  of  Him. 
He  would  not  have  told  them  that  the  bread 
was  His  body  broken  for  them;  that  the  wine 
was  His  blood  shed  for  them ;  words,  which 
can  only  be  verified  by  the  fact  that,  in  gome 
sense,  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  do 
become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  That 
they  do  not  become  so  in  a  literal  sense,  is  shewn 
by  the  plainest  evidence  of  our  senses.  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  they  must  become  so  ina  symbold' 
col  or  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  in  the  sense  that  to  the 
worthy  receiver  they  are  the  signs  and  symbols 
of  His  body  and  blood.  Hence,  assuredly,  ther« 
must  be  designed  in  this  holy  institution  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  memorial ;  there  must 
be,  in  addition,  some  sort  of  partaking  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  some  peculiar  benefit 
derived  from  that  body,  and  from  that  blood  of 
tJae  New  Testament,  which  has  been  shed  for  all 
meo  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

But  let  us  further  call  to  mind,  what  m_m 
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have  been  the  ideas  conveyed  to  the  minds 
of  His  immediate  hearers,^  by  the  pecuKar  ex* 
pressioa  of  ''His  body  which  was  given  m 
broken  Jar  them  f  of  His  blood  of  the  New 
Testament  which  was  ehedfor  theniy  for  the  re^ 
missioii:  of  sins  ?  Can  it  admit  of  a  doubt  that, 
their  minds  miffit  at  once  have  been  carried,  and 
that  onr  Saviour  designed  to  carry  them^  to 
those  sacrifices  ordained  under  the  law,  with 
which  they  were  all  fanuliar  I  To  persons  nn^ 
acquainted  with  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  the  expres* 
sion  of  a  body  brdken  for  another,  and  of  blood 
shed  for  ifhe  remission  of  sins  would  have  been 
strange  and  unintelJ^gible ;  but  to  those  who 
were  liyihg  under  the  Mosaic  dispaisation,  it 
was  of  easy  and  familiar  apprehension.  It  re- 
minded them  at  once  of  those  institutions  in 
which  the  bocbles  of  animals  slain  were  ofifered 
iq»  in  atonement  for  sin,  being  shadows  and 
types  of  that  portentous  Sacrifice  which  was 
destined  to  be  offisred  up  from:  the  foundation  of 
the  worid.  In  addition  to  this^  the  more  re-^ 
maarkable  wordd,  in  which  our  Lord  called  the 
wijie  His  blood  ^  the  Neu)  Testament ,  must,  by 
referring:  their  tiboughts  to  the  maimer  in  which 
the  ratification  of  the  dbd  Covenant  was  sdal^ 
fay  the  blood  of  the  animate  saoriSced  \  have 
tio^ht  them  timt  His  blood>.  then  about  to  be 
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poured  out,  was  to  seal  and  rati 
When  to  these  obvious  references  of  our  Sa- 
viour's words,  which  could  not  be  missed  or 
misunderstood  by  those  whom  He  addressed, 
we  add  the  peculiar  juncture  at  which  He  used 
them ;  namely,  that  precise  period  when  they 
were  partaking  of  the  paschal  sacrifice  of  the 
lamb  without  blemish,  which  all  understood  to 
prefigure  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world ;"'  we  surely  must  believe  that 
something  more  significant  must  have  been  de- 
signed by  our  Lord,  and  must  have  been  under- 
stood by  His  disciples,  than  merely  the  institution 
of  a  memorial  of  Himself,  from  the  celebration  of 
which  no  other  benefit  was  to  be  derived  than 
that  resulting  from  an  act  of  obedience  t< 
positive  command. 

But  these  views  of  this  holy  rite,  derived  from 
considering  the  words  of  our  Lord  at  the  ori- 
ginal institution  of  it,  receive  the  strongest 
confirmation  from  the  expressions  of  St.  Paul, 
who  must  assuredly  have  accurately  known  all 
that  our  Lord  intended.  "  The  cup  of  bless- 
ing which  we  bless,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ, — the  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ  ?"  According  to  all  the  best  opi- 
nions •,  the  word  rendered  "  compiunion"  signi- 
fies in  this  passage  a  joint  partaking,  a  partaking 

'  See  Note  K, 
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'■in  common  with  others.     Here  then  we  have 
■the  distinct    declaration  of  the   Apostle   that 
there  is,  in  the  holy  Supper,  not  merely  a  com- 
miemoration,  but  a  communion,  a  common  par- 
ftaking,  in  some  sense   or   other,  figurative   or 
literal,  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.    The 
'Apostle  would  have  departed  from  the  plainest 
vse  of  language,  if,  when  he  merely  intended  to 
,  -«peak  of  a  commemorative  rite,  he  had  used  a 
iterm  which  must  unavoidably  carry  the  mind  to 
a  sense  of  far  greater  weight  and  significance. 
Again,  the  same  Apostle  tells  us,  that  they  who 
,  **  eat  and  drink  unworthily"  shall  be  "guilty  of 
4he  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  How  can  this  con- 
I  «ist  with  the  notion  of  a  mere  commemorative 
I  ■fiieaning   in  the  Eucharist?   To  celebrate  un- 
f  .worthily  a  commemorative  rite,  is  to  incur  the 
I  penalties  of  disobedience  which  would  attach  to 
I  flie  not  celebrating  it  at  all ;  or  it  may  be,  to 
I  ^ofane  a  solemn  rite,  with  which  religious  and 
I  Jraly  feelings  ought  to  be  associated.     But,  in 
I  ^hat  sense,  under  this  notion,  can  he  who  cele- 
brates unworthily  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  the 
I  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?   Surely,  these  words 
Ihust  unavoidably   carry   our    minds   to  some 
higher  notion ;   to  some    peculiar  consecration 
of  the   elements    in    the    Eucharist ;    to   some 
spiritual   or   symbolical,  representation    of   the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,   to  which  dishonour 
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and  profanation  are  offered,  by  attending  as  i 
3  common  meal  and  without  those  serious  : 
pressions  which  the  solemnity  requires. 

From  an  attentive  consideration,  therefore,  of 
the  words  of  Scripture,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  the  holy  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  in- 
deed, in  a  primary  sense,  a  commemorative  rite; 
that  we  celebrate  therein,  not  merely  a  memo- 
rial of  our  blessed  Saviour  as  a  deceased  Bene- 
factor, but  also  commemorate  His  death,  as  a 
true  and  proper  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  But  it  is  likewise  "  the  com- 
munion of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  The 
worthy  receiver  therein  spiritually  eats  of  the 
flesh,  and  drinks  of  the  blood  of  his  blessed  Re- 
deemer ;  and,  together  with  the  revived  and  re- 
newed remembrance  of  His  Redeemer's  sacrifice, 
He  derives  peculiar  benefit  from  that  sacrifice. 
Provided  he  appears  at  his  Lord's  table  with 
due  religious  feelings,  with  lively  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  great  atonement  made  for  sin, 
with  repentance  from  all  past  transgressions, 
and  with  the  hearty  desire  to  sin  no  more,  he  in 
a  manner  partakes  symbolically  of  his  Saviour's 
passion  ;  his  Christian  covenant  is  renewed,  his 
reconciliation  with  God  confirmed  and  ratified; 
he  receives  forgiveness  of  his  past  sins,  and  is 
blessed  with  the  sanctifying  grace  of  God,  where- 
by he  may  avoid  sin  for  the  future. 
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But,  in  addition  to  these  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  Eucharist,  we  have  also  strong  and  pro- 
bable grounds  for  believing,  in  conunon  with 
many  eminent  divines,  that  it  was  designed  to 
be  a  feast  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Him  who  was  the. 
true  passover  sacrificed  for  us,  and  for  all  man-} 
kind.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  according  to  the 
prevailing  notions  of  sacrifice,  Jewish  and  Pagan, 
which  have  obtained,  it  has  been  deemed  a  ne- 
cessary circumstance,  that  they,  who  joined  in 
the  solemnity,  should  partake  of  that  which  waa 
offered  on  the  altar,  in  order  that  they  might 
share  more  fully  in  the  propitiation  effected  by 
the  sacrifice.  "  Are  not,"  says  the  Apostle, "  they 
which  eat  of  the  sacrifices  partakers  of  the  altar^t'' 
Do  not,  he  means  to  say,  they  who  partake  of 
the  gift  offered  upon  the  altar,  thereby  acknow- 
ledge that  they  communicate  with,  and  worship, 
the  god  to  whom  the  altar  is  consecrated? 
Now,  while  ^e  conclude  on  many  probaUe 
grounds  that  the  rite  of  sacrifice  was  originally 
of  Divine  institution^,  we  have  express  scrip-* 
tural  authority  for  believing  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  paschal  lamb  repeated  year  by  year,  in  comr> 
memoration  of  a  great  temporal  deliverance  to 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  was  intended  to  fore- 
shew  and  represent  that  portentous  sacrifice^when 

*  1  Cor.  X.  18.  ♦  Se«  Note  L. 
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He,  who  was  to  be  our  true  Passover  aacrificed 
for  uSf  should  m  the  fulness  of  time,  by  His  owu 
body  once  offered,  effect  an  eternal  deliverance 
for  all  mankind  from  the  power  of  sin  and  death. 
But  it  was  specially  ordained  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Jewish  passover,  that  all  who  joined  in 
that  solemnity  should,  with  particular  prescribed 
ceremonies,  feast  upon  the  paschal  lamb.  When 
therefore  the  shadow  gave  way  to  the  substance, 
when  the  true  paschal  Lamb  was  once  offered 
up  an  offering  for  sin,  it  was  natural  to  expect 
that  some  feast  upon  this  great  sacrifice  would 
be  instituted,  bearing  an  analogy  to  that  which 
had  been  so  expressly  and  so  particularly  ordain- 
ed amongst  the  Jews.  Observe  theu  how  many 
circumstances  combine  to  support  this  idea  of 
the  nature  and  purport  of  the  Lord's  SuppepJ 
Recollect,  once  more,  the  peculiar  junctunj 
selected  for  the  institution,  when  our  Lord  ivM 
engaged  with  His  disciples  in  partaking  of  thd 
paschal  supper.  Consider  the  words  employed^ 
leading  undoubtedly  to  the  notion  of  a  sacrifidbj 
and  to  an  actual  partaking  of  the  sacrifice,  of  tha 
body  broken,  and  the  blood  shed.  Consitk* 
further,  to  the  same  point,  the  remarkable  pas-f 
1  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in 
which  he  reproves  them  for  partaking  with  the 
heathens  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to  their  idols. 
"  Ye  cannot,"  he  tells  them,  "  drink  the  cup  of 
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yfd  and  the  cup  of  devils  *."  By  "  tWe 
cup  of  the  Lord"  it  is  unquestioned  that  the 
Apostle  means  tlie  cup  in  tlie  holy  Eucharist ; 
and  by  "  the  cup  of  devils,"  allusion  is  clearly 
made  to  the  custom  prevailing  at  heathen  sacri- 
fices, in  which  the  priests,  having  tasted  the 
wine  poured  upon  the  victim,  gave  it  to  those 
who  joined  in  the  sacrifice,  and  were  desirous  of 
partaking  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  it. 
From  this,  and  other  expressions  which  occur 
in  that  passage,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Apostle 
is  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per and  the  feasts  at  idolatrous  sacrifices.  He 
seems  to  consider  them  to  bear  a  resemblance 
one  to  the  other  in  their  nature  and  character  ; 
both  to  be  really  feasts  upon  a  sacrifice ;  but  the 
one  expressly  commanded  by  the  same  law  which 
reprobates  and  condemns  the  other.  In  a  literal 
sense,  it  was  impossible  that  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord  could  feast  upon  the  Christian  sacri- 
fice ;  for,  at  the  time  when  He  was  speaking  to 
those  who  were  then  present.  His  body  was  not 
yet  offered  ;  and,  unlike  the  sacrifices  under  the 
law,  it  was  not  to  be  offered  up  year  by  year 
continually,  but  once  for  all.  It  was  then  only 
in  a  symbolical  sense  that  they  could  partake  of  a 
feast  upon  t/ds  sacrifice  ;  by  eating,  not  really  of 
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the  body  which  was  broken  for  them,  but  of  the* 
sign  or  symbol  of  that  body.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
opinion,  supported  by  at  least  strong  probability, 
that  our  Lord,  in  instituting  this  holy  rite  of  the 
Eucharist,  designed  it  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a 
feast  upon  that  great  and  peculiar  sacrifice,  from 
which  such  unspeakable  benefits  are  derived  to 
all  mankind. 

Under  these  views  and  feelings,  let  it  be  de- 
voutly hoped  that  none  amongst  us  will  misap- 
preheud  the  true  nature  and  end  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  or  lightly  regard  the  benefits  which 
are  imparted  by  the  worthy  celebration  of  it. 
Neither  let  us  forget  to  observe  how  pointedly 
the  words,  in  which  our  Lord  ordained  this  sacred 
institution,  confirm  the  truth,  which,  although 
denied  by  some  modern  expounders  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  conveyed  in  its  whole  tone  and  spirit, 
that  He  died  upon  the  cross  a  real  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  men.  When  He  speaks  of  His  body 
which  was  given  for  us,  of  His  blood  which  was 
shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  what  meaning  can 
be  affixed  to  the  words,  without  departing  most 
widely  from  the  most  obvious  use  of  language, 
unless  we  allow  that  benefit  is  derived  to  us  by 
His  body  given  in  our  stead ;  that  remission  of 
sins  is  procured  for  us  by  His  blood  shed  iu  our 
behalf;  in  other  words,  that  He  died  upon  the 
cross  a  propitiation  for  human  guilt.     On  the 
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othet  hand,  let  this  be  once  allowed,  and  we  find 
liarmony  and  accordance  in  every  part.  We 
learn  in  wllat  sense  Christ  was  the  true  passover 
sacrificed  for  us,  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foun-r 
dation  of  the  world.  We  learn  wby  His  death 
took  place  at  the  very  time  of  the  paschal  cele* 
bration.  We  learn  why,  at  this  precise  time, 
and  in  such  peculiar  terms.  He  instituted  that 
remarkable  rite,  which  has  now  been  the  su1>* 
ject  of  our  consideration.  We  learn  the  true 
meaning  and  force  of  the  expressions  which  He 
used  therein ;  expressions,  which  are  quite  un<» 
intelligible,  unless  His  body  was  really  given  for 
us,  unless  His  blood  was  truly  shed  for  the  re^ 
mission  of  sins.  We  thus  trace  those  harmonies 
and  analogies  between  the  several  doctrines  and 
institutions  of  our  holy  religion  which  its  divine 
original  leads  us  to  expect;  but  which  are  at 
once  destroyed  by  those  who  would  distort  the 
words  of  Scripture  from  their  obvious,  plain,  an4 
received  meaning  to  the  support  of  doctrines 
which  they  were  never  intended  to  sanction. 

In  conclusion,  my  brethren,  while  we  eni* 
deavour  to  fix  on  our  minds  just  notions  of  the 
importance  of  this  holy  rite,  of  the  very  signi- 
ficant meaning  conveyed  under  the  terms  of  its 
institution,  and  of  the  inestimable  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  worthy  celebration  of  it ;  let  us 
carefully  apply  this  knowledge  to  our  spiritual 
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improvement ;  let  us  derive  from  it  addition^ 
motives  for  strictly  obeying  the  command  of 
Him,  who  said  to  all  His  disciples.  Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me.  Let  ns  hope  that,  by  pre- 
senting ourselves  with  hearts  duly  prepared,  at 
the  table  of  our  Lord,  to  celebrate  the  solemn 
memorial  of  the  sacrifice  made  for  all  our  sins, 
we  may  be  enabled  spiritually  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  and  to  drink  His 
blood ;  may  become  one  with  Christ  and  Christ 
with  us  ;  may  be  sealed  anew  into  the  covenant 
of  grace ;  may  obtain  for  ourselves  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  benefits  of  His  passion,  and  receive 
an  earnest  and  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  our 
past  transgressions.  Let  us  also  hope,  that  in 
the  act  of  partaking  with  devout  feelings  of  the 
sacred  symbols  of  our  Saviour's  body  and  blood. 
His  Holy  Spirit  may  be  shed  abroad  upon  our 
hearts  ;  may  impart  to  us  strength  to  resist  the 
power  of  evil,  and  to  persevere  with  steadiness 
in  the  path  of  Christian  duty,  that  so  we  i 
stand,  at  the  last,  justified  before  God,  our  1 
deemer,  and  our  Judge. 
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1  Corinthians  xi.  24.  ,       ■ , 

In  my  former*  discourse  on  these  words^  I  madfl 
it  >  my  endeavour  shortly  to  explain  tibe  time  na^ 
tore  and  ^nd  of  that  holy  institution  to  which 
th^re&r.  ■  I  trust  I  may  in  some  degree  haira 
succeeded  in  shewing,  that^  while  the  particular 
words^of  my  text  mention  the  remembrance  :af 
our  crucified  Rede^oier  as  a  main  and  prindpa]^ 
purpose  for  which  the  rite  was  appointed>  ^$1; 
the  very  significant  and  remarkable  terms  ^  ift 
which  it  was  ordained>,the  peculiar  juncture^  of 
time  at  which  the  first  institution  took  place^  imd^ 
the  striking  expressions  in  explanation  of  it^ 
which  occur  in  different  parts  of  Scripture^ 
manifestly  carry  our  minds  beyond  the  noti<m 
of  a  mere  memorial,  and  point  to  some  higher 
character  appertaining  to  the  rite»  and  to  s<mie 
special  benefits  conveyed  by  it. 
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It  is  my  design,  in  the  present  discourse, 
shew  that  the  view  which  lias  thus  been  afforded 
is  fully  in  accordance  with  all  which  our  Church 
teaches  as  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  I  propose  at  the  same  time, 
shortly  to  point  out,  liow  admirably  all  the  ser- 
vices of  this  Church  are  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  the  minds  of  Christians  to  a  just 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  rite,  and  of  encou- 
raging those  dispositions  which  are  required  for 
the  worthy  celebration  of  it.  And  happy  shall  I 
be  if  this  consideration  should  have  the  blessed 
effect  of  inciting,  in  any  instance,  the  faithful  dis- 
ciple of  his  crucified  Redeemer  to  present  himself 
at  the  table  of  his  Lord,  as  frequently  as  occasion 
will  permit,  with  warm  feelings  of  grateful  piety, 
with  a  true  penitent  heart,  and  with  lively  faith, 
no  less  from  a  sense  of  duty  in  thus  obeying  a 
positive  divine  command,  than  from  the  desire 
of  obtaining  t\:e  inestimable  benefits  which  may 
thence  he  derived. 

It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth,  that,  the 
more  we  contemplate  the  several  services  and 
institutions  of  our  pure  and  reformed  Church, 
the  more  we  shall  ever  find  reason  to  admire 
them,  as  framed  with  moderation  and  with  sound 
discretion ;  as  removed  from  all  degrading  bi- 
gotry and  superstition,  and  as  breathing  through- 
out a  spirit  of  sincere,  but  not  enthusiastic. 
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piety.  But,  when  we  consider  her  doctrine  and 
her  ordinances  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  sup« 
per,  we  find  peculiar  reason  to  applaud  and  to 
admire  her  wisdom  in  discovering  the  true  in* 
tent  of  Scripture  and  her  caution  in  expressing 
it ;  her  discreetness  in  avoiding  all  unnecessary 
refinement ;  her  moderation  in  leaving  some  rea- 
sonable latitude  to  the  opinions  of  her  members, 
where  Scripture  has  not  clearly  decided;  and, 
more  than  all,  the  spirit  c^  ardent  and  rational 
piety,  with  which  her  whole  service  with  refer- 
ence to  this  holy  ordinance  is  conceived  and  ex- 
pressed. 

Now,  on  examining  the  liturgy  of  our  Church 
as  it  respects  this  subject,  we  find,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  the  leading  idea  which  pervades 
it,  to  which  the  mind  of  the  Christian  is  espe- 
cially directed  and  most  frequently  recalled,  as 
the  primary  end  for  which  the  sacred  rite  was 
appointed,  is  the  pious  and  thankful  commemora- 
tion of  the  death  and  passion  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
and  of  all  that  has  been  efiPected  for  us  thereby. 
In  tiiat  excellent  summary  of  Christian  fisuth 
which  is  prepared  by  our  Church  for  the  in^ 
struction  of  youths  and  which  abounds  with  so 
much  sound  and  exoeB^nt  doctrine,  expressed 
in  correct  and  guarded  langu^e,  that  it  well 
Reserves  the  meditations  ofourr^r  years,  we 
are  told  that  the  riite  was^  oxdained  ^  for  the 
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continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  thi 
death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  we  re- 
ceive thereby."  Here  we  observe  it  to  be  stated 
that  we  celebrate  in  tlie  Lord's  supper,  not  only 
a  memorial  of  our  Lord  as  a  departed  benefac- 
tor, but  a  memorial  specially  of  His  death,  and  of 
that  death  considered  as  a  sacrifice ;  considered 
as  the  availing  mean  by  which  a  propitiation 
for  sin  has  been  effected  for  us,  as  procuring  for 
us  pardon  and  reconciliation  and  grace.  In 
strict  accordance  with  this,  we  find  in  different 
parts  of  our  service  of  the  holy  communion,  that 
the  rite  is  especially  mentioned,  not  merely  as 
commemorative  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  but  of 
His  passion  considered  as  meritorious,  as  pur- 
chasing for  us  peculiar  benefits.  In  the  exhor- 
tation to  frequent  attendance  at  it,  we  are  told 
that  this  sacrament  is  to  be  received  "  in  re- 
membrance of  our  Saviour's  meritorious  cross 
and  passion."  In  the  address  at  the  time  of 
celebration  we  are  informed  that  He  instituted 
and  ordained  these  holy  mysteries,  "  to  the  end 
that  we  should  alway  remember  the  exceeding 
great  love  of  our  only  Saviour  thus  dying  for 
us,  and  the  innumerable  benefits  which  by  His 
precious  bloodshedding  He  hath  obtained  to  us." 
And  in  the  prayer  of  consecration  we  are  in- 
structed to  speak  of  our  Saviour,  as  having  by 
His  one  oblation  of  Himself  once  offered  made  a 
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■full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and 
as  having  instituted  in  this  holy  rite  a  perpetual 
memory  of  that  His  precious  death,  until  His 
"  coming  again."  The  language  of  the  homilies, 
too,  fully  accords  with  that  of  the  liturgy.  In 
them  we  are  at  various  times  reminded  that "  at 
the  Lord's  table  is  the  public  celebration  of  the 
memory  of  His  precious  death  ;"'  and  that  "  our 
loving  Saviour  hath  ordained  and  established 
the  remembrance  of  His  great  mercy  expressed 
in  His  passion,  in  the  institution  of  His  heavenly 
supper." 

But  while  our  Church  most  truly  and  properly 
collects  from  Scripture  that  the  primary  end  of 
f  itbe  iustitution  is  the  remerabrance  of  the  sa- 
l.#ifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  she  carries  our 
minds  beyond  this  notion  to  something  far 
more  weighty  and  significant.  She  tells  us,  in  the 
first  place,  that  this  holy  rite  is  a  sacrament ;  as 
indeed  every  Christian  church,  whicfll  has  admit- 
ted amongst  its  institutions  any  thing  bearing  the 
name  of  a  sacrament,  has  believed  it  to  be :  and 
she  defines  a  sacrament  to  be  an  "  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace ;"  a 
sign  ordained  by  Christ  himself  to  be  the  mean 
of  our  receiving  this  grace,  and  a  pledge  to  as- 
sure us  that  we  shall  receive  it.  Here  then  we 
at  once  perceive  that  much  more  is  underatood 
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hy  our  church  to  be  intended  in  the  euchai 
than  a  mere  memorial.  In  a  commemorative  rite, 
we  turn  our  thoughts  and  contemplations  back  to 
the  past.  Webend  our  hearts  with  piousand  thank- 
ful remembrance  to  the  benefactor,  whose  kind- 
ness we  have  experienced :  and  when,  as  in  this 
case,  the  commemorative  rite  is  specially  enjoined 
upon  UB  by  the  highest  of  all  authorities,  we  may 
humbly  trust  that,  in  complying  with  the  com- 
mand, we  perform  an  acceptable  work  to  that 
Divine  Being  who  has  commanded.  But  when 
the  rite  by  which  we  are  to  testify  our  gratitude 
and  obedience,  bears  also  a  sacramental  charac- 
ter, we  look  forward  to  the  future ;  we  look  for- 
ward, in  performing  it,  to  further  benefits 
specially  annexed  to  the  worthy  celebration  of 
it ;  we  look  to  the  spiritual  grace  which  is  con- 
^yed  under  the  visible  sign.  Besides  perform- 
ing an  act  which  gives  evidence  of  a  pious  dispo- 
sition and  an  obedient  spirit,  we  feel  that  we  are 
likewise  performing  an  act  which  is  specially 
ordained  to  be  a  mean  of  future  grace;  and  by 
duly  performing  it  in  the  manner  which  we 
ought,  we  humbly  trust  that  those  spiritual  be- 
nefits will  be  derived  to  us,  which  it  is  the  in- 
strument of  imparting,  and  which  it  assures  us 
that  we  shall  receive. 

Thus  then,  in  the  very  name  of  a  sacrament, 
as  defined  by  our  church,  the  minds  of  Chris- 
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itiana  are  at  once  carried,  beyond  the  idea  of  a 
Mere  memorial  in  the  Lord's  supper,  to  spei^ial 
graces  and  beneHts  which  are  annexed  thereto. 
Nor  does  our  liturgy,  strictly  formed  as  it  is  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  leave  it  at  all  doubtful 
what  those  benefits  are.  In  the  summary  of 
Christian  faith,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
we  are  told  that  the  inward  and  spiritual  gfacfi 
in  this  sacred  rite  is  '*  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  therein  •,"  or,  as  the  arti- 
cles of  our  Church  express  the  same  sense  f,  "  to 
such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receivej 
the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing 
is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ."  From 
these  expressions  we  understand  that,  to  those 
Christians  who  approach  their  Lord's  table  with 
devout  dispositions,  with  charity  towards  all 
men,  with  repentance  and  with  faith,  the  sacra- 
mental elements  become  the  means  of  im- 
parting and  conveying  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  to  nourish  and  sustain  their  souls ;  Christ 
is  really  present,  not  m  the  elements  themselves, 
but  in  the  souls  of  them  who  worthily  receive ; 
the  worthy  communicant  is  enabled  to  obtain  in 
an  especial  manner  the  benefits  derived  from  that 
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"body  which  was  given  for  us,  from  that  blood' 
which  was  shed  for  us  ;  he  receives,  through  the 
merits  of  His  Redeemer,  forgiveness,  for  his  past 
sins,  and  strength  to  resist  the  power  of  evil  for 
the  future.  In  similar  terms,  in  the  service 
which  our  liturgy  had  provided  for  the  holy  com- 
munion, we  are  told,  that,  "  if  we  receive  it  with 
true  penitent  hearts  and  lively  faith,  we  spi- 
ritually eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink  His 
blood,  we  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us  ;"  that 
is,  we  dwell  in  Christ  by  faith  in  His  atoning 
blood,  and  by  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  His  laws; 
and  He  dwells  in  us  hy  the  power  of  His  holy 
Spirit  influencing  onr  hearts ;  "  we  are  one 
with  Christ,  and  Christ  with  us;"'  we  become 
more  closely  joined  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  as 
members  of  His  family,  and  heirs  of  His  pro- 
mises ;  He  becomes  more  intimately  present  with 
us  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  renew  with  us  our  bap- 
tismal covenant,  to  strengthen,  and  to  sanctify, 
and  to  purify  our  souls. 

Such  are  the  general  ideas  which  our  Church 
imparts  to  us  concerning  the  spiritual  benefits 
derived  from  the  holy  communion.  The  framers 
of  her  services  and  ordinances,  judiciously  ab- 
staining from  all  pretension  to  close  and  accu- 
rate definition,  have  not  directly  called  it  a  fe- 
deral rite,  although  from  the  expressions  which 
they  have  used,  they  have  manifestly  c 
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it  as  sealing  and  ratifying  the  redemption  of 
Christians,  as  uniting  them  with  Christ,  and 
confirming  them  in  the  covenant  of  Grace. 
Neither  have  they  expressly  termed  it  a  feast 
upon  a  sacrifice ;  although  by  continually  re- 
ferring to  our  Lord  as  the  true  Paschal  lamb,  and 
as  our  Passover  sacrificed  for  us,  and  by  speak- 
ing of  our  eating  His  body  and  drinking  His 
blood,  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifice  of  His 
^eath,  the  inference  is  strong,  that  they  have 
held  it  to  bear,  in  some  degree  at  least,  an  ap- 
proach to  that  character.  But,  what  is  most 
important,  our  Church  uniformly  and  strongly 
presses  on  her  members,  through  every  part  of 
her  ordinances,  the  great  truth  that,  in  all  cases, 
the  benefit  of  partaking  in  these  holy  mysteries 
depends  entirely  on  the  frame  of  mind  with  which 
they  are  received .  Widely  and  essentially  difiering 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  *  that 
the  sacraonental  elements  become  changed  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  therefore  that 
every  communicant  receives  that  body  and  blood 
whatever  be  the  disposition  and  the  feelings 
with  which  he  receives ;  she  uniformly  considers 
that  there  is  no  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eu- 
charist to  him  who  unworthily  receives ;  she 
teaches  that  the  benefits  which  are  derived  from 

•  See  Note  N. 
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it  are  altogether  conditional ;  that  they  are 
greater  or  less  to  each  individual  communicant, 
according  to  the  degree  of  worthiness  with 
which  he  receives  :  she  deems  this  holy  rite  to 
be  a  mean  of  grace,  and  a  vehicle  of  blessing,  only 
to  the  truly  faithful,  only  to  those  who  worthily 
partake.  Thus  is  it  that,  in  the  exhortation  to 
the  holy  communion,  we  are  told  that  the  benefit 
is  indeed  great,  if  we  receive  this  holy  sacrament 
with  true  penitent  hearts  and  lively  faith  ;  that 
we  then,  and  then  only, "  spiritually  eat  the  flesh 
of  Christ  and  drink  his  blood."  And,  in  the 
prayer  of  consecration,  we  are  instructed  to  pe- 
tition, that  "  we,  receiving  the  creatures  of 
bread  and  wine,  according  to  Christ's  holy  insti- 
tution, may  be  partakers  of  His  most  blessed 
body  and  blood."  Thus  is  the  Christian  clearly 
taught  that  the  reception  of  the  outward  sym- 
bols, of  the  material  elements,  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  a  participation  in  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  Something  more  is  required,  in  order 
that  he  may  receive  the  spiritual  grace,  the  in- 
ward benefit,  that  accompanies  the  rite ;  some- 
thing more,  which  depends  entirely  on  him- 
self :  and  this  is,  a  heart  duly  prepared  for  the 
Redeemer's  table,  with  holiness  and  purity,  with 
bbedience  and  repentance  and  faith. 

Regulating  then  in  this  judicious  manner,  and 
on  sound  scriptural  authority,  our  notions  re- 
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specting  this  holy  rite,  our  Church  proceeds,  in 
an  admirable  form  of  service,  to  excite  those  dis- 
positions, which  become  the  worthy  communi- 
cant on  this  solemn  Occasion.  This  service  is 
especially  directed  to  stir  in  him  feelings  of  com* 
prehensive  charity,  to  bend  him  to  lowly  and 
sincere  repentance  before  God,  to  awaken  in 
him  true  and  lively  faith  in  the  merits  of  their 
Redeemer;  from  which  feelings,  if  duly  and  pro* 
perly  excited,  a  frame  of  mind,  meet  for  these 
holy  mysteries,  and  acceptable  before  God,  will 
undoubtedly  be  generated. 

For  exercising  the  warmest  feelings  of  charity 
towards  our  fellow-creatures,  what  occasion  ia- 
deed  can  be  more  pressing,  than  that  of  appear- 
ing at  the  table  of  Him,  who  died  the  common 
Redeemer  of  all  mankind.  Charity,  in  its  com- 
prehensive sense,  is  the  great  badge  of  our  Mas- 
ter's service,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  our 
Christian  profession;  not  that  charity  merely 
which  is  displayed  in  outward  acts,  or  whiqh  ter- 
minates in  the  expression  of  the  lips ;  but  that 
which  springs  warm  and  glowing  from  the  foun<- 
taips  of  the  heart,  that  which  is  seated  in  the  in*^ 
most  feelings,  that  which  roots  out  every  turbu-r 
lent  and  malicious  passion,  and  breathes  a  free 
spirit  of  good  will  to  all  men.  And,  if  such  be 
the  temper  of  mind,  which  at  all  times  becomes 
the  disciple  of  Christ,  how  eminently  becoming 
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is  it  tliat  we  should  quicken  these  dispositions  in 
our  souls,  that  we  should  renew  their  decayiug 
influence,  that  we  should  revive  their  faded  im- 
pressions, on  those  occasions  when  we  comme- 
morate hy  a  religious  solemnity  the  death  and 
passion  of  our  common  Saviour.  His  love  to 
us  in  leaving  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss  and 
in  offering  Himself  up  a  willing  sacriiice 
for  a  sinful  world,  was  free  in  its  motives  and 
most  comprehensive  as  to  its  objects;  it  admit- 
ted no  exclusions,  it  was  narrowed  and  re- 
strained hy  no  partialities  or  limitations. 
"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  If  then  ouf 
blessed  Lord  has  shewn  such  wonderful  love  to 
us  not  only  in  laying  down  His  life  for  all  man- 
kind, whom  He  deigns  to  call  His  friends ;  but 
also  in  having  assumed  our  mortal  nature  with 
all  its  infirmities  and  sorrows,  for  the  express 
purpose  that  He  might  lay  down  His  life  for  our 
redemption;  surely  we  ought  to  love  one 
another  ;  we  ought  to  display  in  our  conduct  to- 
wards our  fellow  creatures,  that  spirit  of  compre- 
hensive love,  which  has  been  so  largely  exerted  ia 
our  behalf.  And  when  the  revived  remembrance 
of  our  Lord's  redeeming  love  is  pressed  upon  us 
in  the  commemoration  of  His  precious  bloodshed- 
ding  at  His  holy  table,  then  especially  all  ma- 
licious feelings  should  be  rooted  out  from  our 
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hearts,  and  every  Christian  should  be  found  *'  in 
love  and  charity  with  his  neighbour." 

But,  if  it  becomes  us  to  approach  the  table  of 
the  Lord  with  good  will  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  bring  with  us 
earnest  repentance  towards  God— repentance, 
not  resting  merely  in  outward  forms,  but  ac- 
companied with  full  and  sincere  purpose  of 
amendment.  The  forerunner  of  our  Lord,  when 
he  announced  the  commencement  of  His  ministry, 
called  upon  men  to  repent,  inasmuch  as  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  near  at  hand.  The 
great  purpose  for  which  the  eternal  Son  of  iGod 
came  in  the  humility  of  the  flesh,  was  to  save 
men  from  their  sins,  to  lead  them  to  repentance, 
and  to  give  efficacy  to  their  repentance.  Of 
that  forgiviness  of  sins,  which  we  all  expect 
through  Him,  His  atoning  blood  is  indeed  the 
efficacious  cause,  but  sincere  repentance  on  our 
part  is  the  appointed  condition.  When  we 
celebrate  this  holy  rite  in  thankful  remembrance 
of  Him,  we  hope  to  apply  to  ourselves  especially 
the  eflfects  of  His  redeeming  love,  by  spiritually 
eating  of  that  body  which  was  given  for  us,  and 
by  drinking  of  that  blood  which  was  shed  for  all 
for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  but  we  then  only  de- 
rive to  our  souls  this  strength,  refreshment  and 
solace,  when  we  bring  with  us  hearts  bowed 
down  in  lowly  sorrow  and  unfeigned  repentance. 
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and  filled  with  the  earnest  and  hearty  desire  of" 
sinning  no  more.  And  most  admirable  indeed 
is  the  liturgy  of  our  church  prepared,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  celehration  of  this  holy  rite,  for 
purpose  of  exciting  this  feeling  in  the  hearts 
Christians,  and  of  giving  utterance  to  it  in  the 
language  of  true  devotion  and  humility.  In  the 
exhortation  to  attend  at  the  Lord's  tahle,  the 
Christian  is  directed  previously  to  search  his  own 
conscience,  to  "  examine  his  life  and  conversa- 
tion by  the  rule  of  God's  commandments,  and, 
whereinsoever  he  shall  find  himself  to  have  of- 
fended, either  by  will,  word,  or  deed,  there  to 
bewail  his  own  sinfulness,  and  to  confess  himself 
to  Almighty  God  with  full  purpose  of  amend- 
ment of  life."  And,  in  the  confession  and  prayer 
which  the  whole  congregation  are  directed  to 
use,  the  expression  of  lowly  sorrow  and  contrite, 
feeling  is  the  strongest  that  can  be  imagini 
"  We  acknowledge  and  bewail,"  they  are 
structed  to  say,  "  our  manifold  sins  and  wicked- 
ness— we  do  earnestly  repent  and  are  heartily 
sorry  for  these  our  misdoings — the  remembrance 
of  them  is  grievous  unto  us,  the  burthen  of  them 
is  intolerable."  Never  perhaps  was  a  form  of 
expression  framed,  more  suited  for  such  an  oc- 
casion, than  that  which  constitutes  this  whole 
confession. 

But,  while  humiliation  and  repentance  accoi 
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pany  us  to  the  altar  of  our  Lord^  our  church  pro- 
vides that  we  should  bring  there  also  that  which 
is  indispensably  necessary^  a  true  and  lively  faith 
in  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer ;  for  it  is  indeed  an 
unavailing  hope^  that  we  can  spiritually  eat  the 
body  of  Christ  and  drink  his  bloody  unless  we  be-* 
lieve^  truly  and  Ssiithfully  believe>  that  His  body 
was  indeed  given,  that  His  blood  was  indeed  shed, 
for  us  and  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Nor  is  it  a  bare  belief  in  His  name>  which  is  re- 
quired from  us;  not  a  cold  assent  to  the  divine 
authority  by  which  He  acted  and  spake;  but  a 
faith  in  Him,  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who 
died  to  atone  for  sin,  and  who  rose  to  mediate 
for  sinners;  a  faith  in  the  merits  of  that  redemp- 
tion, in  the  sufficiency  of  that  sacrifice  which  He 
has  made  for  us.  This  will  never  be  a  barren, 
unproductive  Mth,  but  will  give  evidence  of  its 
existence  by  its  effects  upon  our  lives,  as  the  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruits*  It  will  fix  on  our  minds 
a  deep  sense  of  the  inestimable  benefits  which 
have  been  purchased  for  us  by  the  death  of  our 
Redeemer,  and  will  impel  us  by  the  strongest 
motives  of  gratitude  and  of  duty,  to  a  religious 
obedience  to  His  comanaods.  Such  is  the  &ith 
which  the  devout  communicant  ought  to  bring 
to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  which  the  whole 
service  of  our  church  is  excelleutly  directed 
to  express  and  to  en&rce. 
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While  however  we  are  endeavourmg  to  obtaii 
sound  notions  of  the  nature  of  this  holy  rite,  and 
while  we  consider  the  excellence  of  those  ap- 
pointments, by  which  our  Church  has  directed 
its  celebration ;   let  us  all  seriously  call  to  mind 
the  weight  and  the  force  of  those  obligations,  by 
which  the  important  duty  of  attending  at  this 
religious  service  is  pressed  upon  us.     "  Do  this 
in  remembrance  of  me"  are  the  words,  it  cannot 
be  repeated  too  often,  by  which  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer enjoined  the  continued  celebration  of 
this  holy  rite,  enjoined  it  not  merely  on  those 
disciples  who  were  then  present,  but  on  Chrift- 
tians  of  every  age  and  of  every  country.     It, 
expressly  in  remembrance  of  Him,  that  we 
to  observe   the  celebration ;   in  reinembrauce, 
not  of  one  in  whom  we  have  no  interest,  from 
whom  we  have  derived  no  benefits,  to  whom  we 
are  bound  by  no  ties  of  grateful  feeling,  but  of 
One  who  has  purchased  for  us  blessings  impor- 
tant beyond  all  expression  ;  who  has  displayed 
towards  us  kindness  exceeding  all  conceivable 
measure ;   who  has  redeemed  us  from  eternal 
misery,  and  opened  to  us  the  portals  of  never- 
ending  happiness.    And  He  has  commanded  the 
observance  of  this  rite,  not  for  His  own  sake  but 
for  ours  ;  not  that  He  Himself  might  derive  ad- 
vantage from  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  servicft 
to  His  memory,  but  that  we  might  apply 
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a  mean  of  spiritual  grace ;  might  derive  from  it 
a  more  glowing  warmth  of  pious  and  grateful 
feeling,  a  quicker  sense  of  His  availing  merits. 
He  has  ordained  it»  not  merely  as  a  memorial  of 
His  own  precious  blood-shedding,  and  meritori- 
ous death,  but  as  a  mean  of  imparting  to  us  pe- 
culiar and  important  benefits,  as  a  mean  by  which, 
provided  we  attend  with  sincere  repentance  and 
with  lively  faith,  we  may  receive  remission  of 
our  past  sins,  may  acquire  spiritual  strength 
against  the  seductions  of  evil,  may  rise  to  a  de- 
vout and  holy  state,  which  shall  make  us  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  God. 
,   On  what  ground  then,  let  the  question  be  se- 
riously asked,  and  let  every  Christian  beware  of 
exercising  any  sophistry  or  self-delusion  in  the 
answer  which  he  gives,  on  what  ground,  is  the 
neglect  of  this  holy  ordinance,  now  unfortu- 
nately so  common,  justified  or  excused  ?    Do  we 
entertain  doubts  that  our  blessed  Saviour  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  that  He  died  upon 
the  cross  a  propitiation  for  human  guilt ;    that 
through  His  availing  merits,  and  through  those 
merits  only,  we  are  able  to  attain  salvation? 
Are  we  so  &intly  impressed  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  towards  such  a  Benefactor,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  do  even  this  small  thing  in  remem- 
brance of  Him?    Had  He  even  commanded  us 
to  observe  some  great  and  burthensome  cere- 
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mony,  would  not  every  principle  of  pious  re- 
membrance have  pressed  upon  all  His  true 
disciples  the  duty  of  a  prompt  and  cheerful 
obedience?  How  much  more,  when  He  only 
says  to  us,  Celebrate  this  easy  rite,  comply  with 
this  small  command,  in  testimouy  of  your  grate- 
ful sense  of  all  that  I  have  done  for  you  ?  Or 
do  we  stand  so  high  on  our  own  merits,  do  we 
feel  so  secure  in  our  own  righteousness,  are  we 
so  insensible  of  the  need  which  we  have  of  all 
possible  strength  to  assist  our  weakness,  that  we 
stubbornly  refuse  to  apply  to  those  means  of 
grace  which  our  Saviour  has  appointed,  that  we 
spurn  from  us  those  excellent  spiritual  gifts, 
which  are  specially  annexed  to  the  worthy  par- 
ticipation of  his  holy  sacrament  ? 

But  perhaps  it  is  alleged  by  many,  that  their 
reluctance  to  present  themselves  at  the  table  of 
their  Lord,  proceeds,  not  from  a  spirit  of  wilful 
disobedience,  but  from  their  humility  and  their 
apprehension ;  from  the  conscious  distrust  of 
their  own  worthiness,  and  from  their  alarm  at 
the  great  danger  of  appearing  there  unworthily  ? 
If  such  indeed  be  their  sincere  feelings  ;  if  these 
reasons  for  neglecting  the  holy  rite  be  alleged,, 
not  delusively  towards  themselves,  or  towards 
others,  but  in  sincerity  and  in  truth,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  is  authorized  to  address  to  them 
the  language  of  encouragement  and  of  confidence- 
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True  it  is,  that  St  Paul^  in  those  expressions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Corinthians  which  are  cited  in  our 
sacramental  service^  says  that  he^  ^'  who  eats  and 
drinks  unworthily^  eats  and  drinks  damnation  to 
himself/'  or^  as  the  words  of  the  original  more  pro- 
perly express^  eats  and  drinks  ''  a  judgment"  to 
himself.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  by  any 
Christian  congregation  that  his  expressions  are 
directed  against  an  indecent  and  profane  manner 
of  celebrating  the  holy  sacrament^  which  pre- 
vailed  in  his  time ;  against  the  gross  abuse  of 
converting  this  solemn  rite  into  an  unhallowed 
repast  of  licentiousness  and  excess.  It  should 
likewise  never  be  forgotten  that  he  means  by 
^'  the  judgment"  which  such  indecorous  practices 
would  brings  not  eternal  condemnation  in  the 
life  to  come^  but  temporal  visitations^  in  the  pre^ 
sent  life,  of  various  diseases  and  kinds  of  death. 
What  then  ?  it  will  be  asked,  Should  not  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  be  interpreted  to  caution  us  against 
all  manner  of  unworthy  receiving  of  the  holy 
sacrament  ?  Is  there  no  danger  in  appearing  at 
the  Lord's  table  in  an  unprepared  state  ?  Is  every 
Christian,  whatever  be  his  spiritual  condition, 
to  consider  that  he  may  without  any  risk  present 
himself  to  attend  this  most  solemn  office  of  his  reli*- 
gion  ?  May  the  habitual  sinner,  may  the  abandoned 
profligate,  may  the  hardened  impenitent,  safely 
and  securely  partake  of  those  holy  mysteries. 
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without  enhancing  their  guilt  in  the  sight  of  3 
God,  by  the  profanation  of  this  sacred  rite? 
Most  assuredly,  the  words  of  St.  Paul  are  rightly 
understood  to  convey  a  serious  warning  of  the 
danger  of  all  irreverent  and  light  receiving  of 
the  holy  communion.  Most  assuredly,  every 
Christian  ought  to  be  impressed  with  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  the  risk  of  appearing  at  his  Lord's  table 
in  an  unprepared  state ;  and,  if  the  sinner  be  de- 
termined to  persevere  in  hardened  and  impenitent 
courses,  he  will  not  only  derive  no  benefit  from 
there  presenting  himself,  with  such  an  unhappy 
determination  on  his  mind  ;  but  his  presence  will 
profane  the  holy  rite.  Still  we  are  authorized  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  scriptural  language  to  declare 
that  no  Christian  need  he  deterred  from  ap- 
proaching the  table  of  his  Redeemer,  by  the  errors 
and  miscarriages  which  his  life  may  unhappily 
have  exhibited,  provided  he  bring  with  him,  what 
all  may  bring  with  them,  a  heart  warm  with  de- 
votion to  God,  weighed  down  with  repentant 
humiliation,  and  sincere  in  its  desire  to  commit 
no  transgressions  in  future.  It  were  hazardous, 
it  is  indeed  true,  for  those  to  present  themselves 
at  this  holy  table,  who  are  obstinately  bent  on 
pursuing  their  abandoned  courses,  who  haughtily 
reject  the  proffered  mercies  of  their  Maker,  will 
not  acknowledge  even  with  the  lips  their  offences 
against  Him,  nor  bow  down  their  hearts  with  one 
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i^ontrite  feeiiog  of  sorrow  for  what  they  have 
4one.  Hazardous  it  truly  is  to  appear  at  the 
Lord's  table  in  such  a  hardened  state ;  but  it  is 
no  less  hazardous  to  remain  for  a  single  moment 
in  such  a  state^  when  the  sinner  may  be  at  every 
instant  immediately  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
God,  and  all  repentance  fatally  cut  off. 

But,  if  any  Christians  do  feel  some  half-formed 
resolutions  of  repenting  of  their  evil  courses ; 
if  they  wish  to  forsake  their  sins,  but  doubt  their 
own  strength  to  resist  and  resolution  to  perse^ 
vere ;  let  them,  above  all  things,  present  them« 
selves  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  as  the  most  effi** 
cacious  mean  of  deriving  health  and  refreshment 
to  their  souls.     Thither  let  them  bring,  what  all 
may  bring  with  them  if  they  will,  some  feelings 
of  devout  affection  towards  God,  some  emotions 
of  sorrow  for  their  many  errors  and  miscarriages^ 
some  sincere  resolutions  of  amending  their  con* 
duct  for  the  future ;  and  He  who  wills  the  death 
of  no  sinner,  who  calls  to  those  who  are  laden 
with  their  sins  to  come  to  Him  and  He  will  give 
them  rest — He  will  in  His  gracious  mercy,  ap- 
prove their  services,  however  imperfect,  will  ac* 
cept  their  tribute,  however  insufficient.    He  will 
gladly  receive  them  prostrate  before  His  altar^ 
and  will  grant  unto  them  pardon  and  grace. 
He  win  enable  them  so  spiritually  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  th^ir  Redeemer^  and  to  drink  His  hk>o^ 
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that  their  devout  affections  will  be  quickens 
their  good  dispositions  strengthened,  their  holy 
ardour  improved;  that  so,  if  they  be  not  wanting 
to  themselves,  they  may  improve  by  degrees  In 
all  these  graces  which  form  the  true  Christian 
character,  and  advance  to  a  happy  state  of  ac- 
ceptance with  God. 

May  then  every  congregation  of  Christians 
come  to  a  fuller  sense  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  holy  rite  of  the  Lord's  supper  celebrated  in 
special  remembrance  of  the  cross  and  passion 
of  their  blessed  Redeemer,  and  ordained  by  His 
express  command.  May  all  feel  it  to  be  a  so- 
lemn and  serious  duty  to  attend,  as  occasions 
may  present  themselves,  with  devout  dispositions 
and  holy  affections  at  His  holy  altar;  a  duty 
which  they  owe  to  Him,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  all  that  He  has  done  for  them,  a  duty  which 
they  owe  to  themselves,  from  the  inestimable  spi- 
ritual benefits  specially  annexed  to  the  worthy 
celebration.  By  duly  partaking  of  these  solemn 
and  sacred  mysteries,  may  all  improve  in  feelings 
of  charity  towards  their  neighbour,  of  lively 
faith  and  ardent  gratitude  towards  their  Re- 
deemer, of  repentance  towards  God ;  may  they  lay 
down  every  sinful  passion,  every  unworthy  pro-: 
pensity,  at  the  foot  of  his  altar,  shake  off  all  ex- 
cessive attachment  to  this  world's  good,  and  rise 
jo  an  holy  ardour  for  the  better  things  of  heaven. 
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May  they  so  attend  with  devout  hearts  at  the 
solemn  religious  feast  prepared  for  them  here, 
that  they  may  be  found  worthy  to  be  admitted 
hereafter  to  the  great  feast  of  the  Lamb  to  be 
prepared  for  them  in  heaven ;  to  be  admitted  to 
eternal  communion  with  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  with  the  holy  angels  which  sit  be- 
side the  throne  of  Light,  with  the  ever  blessed 
and  glorified  Redeemer,  the  great  Judge  and 
Father  of  all. 


L  2 
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ON  THE  ASSURANCE  OF  SALVATION. 


Hebrews  vi.  11. 

And  tve  desire  that  every  one  of  you  do  shew  the  same 
diligence  to  the fuU  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end. 

In  this  passage  the  Apostle  is  manifestly  exciting 
the  disciples  whom  he  addressed  to  activity  and 
exertion  in  pursuing  the  great  ends  of  their 
Christian  calling.  After  informing  them  in  the 
verse  immediately  preceding,  that  *'  God  is  not 
unrighteous  so  as  to  forget  their  work  and  labour 
of  love"  wherein  he  alludes  to  a  particular  in* 
stance  of  their  meritorious  conduct  in  minister- 
ing to  the  saints ;  he  desires  that  every  one  of 
them ''  do  shew  the  same  diligence  to  the  fuU 
assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end;''  that  is^.that. 
every  one  of  them  would  practise  all  the  duties  of. 
their  religion  with  the  same  diligence  with  which 
they  had  practised  this  single  duty^  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  acquire  to  themselves  a  firm  and 
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«tedfast  hope  of  finally  attaining,  through  the 
merits  of  their  Redeemer,  the  rewards  promised 
to  sincere  obedience. 

But  the  true  meaning  of  this  passage,  as  well 
as  that  of  some  other  texts  of  a  similar  tendency, 
has  sometimes  been  misunderstood  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  The  passage  has  been  apprehended 
as  if  the  expression  in  the  latter  clause  were  not 
"  the  full  assurance  of  hope"^  but  the  full  assu- 
rance of  acceptance  with  God,  and  of  final  sal- 
vation following  on  that  acceptance.  And,  in 
consequence,  the  text  has  been  held  to  af- 
ford sanction  to  the  opinion  that  the  faithful 
Christian,  he  who  has  fought  the  good  fight, 
may  expect  to  attain  in  this  life  a  full  and  dis- 
tinct assurance,  a  certain  anticipated  conviction 
of  his  salvation ;  a  conviction  impressed  upon  his 
mind  by  some  perceptible  marks  which  cannot 
be  mistaken,  by  some  express  notices  which  must 
be  felt. 

Now,  as  there  is  no  point  of  Christian  belief, 
in  which  it  is  of  slight  importance  that  we  should 
think  and  judge  aright,  that  we  should  avoid 
error  and  embrace  the  truth ;  so  it  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, peculiarly  important  that  this  opinion 
fihould  not  be  embraced  on  insufficient  grounder, 
and  without  due  examination  of  the  foundation 
on  which  it  rests.  For,  besides  the  tendency 
which  such  an  opinion  must  ever  have  to  make 
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"atch  the  s 


rather  watch  the  state  of  their  feeling 
attend  to  the  quality  of  their  actions ;  rather 
wait  in  passive  siipineness  for  perceptible  notices 
and  impressions  to  be  made  on  their  minds,  than 
employ  themselves  actively  and  steadily  in  the 
discharge  of  their  practical  duties ;  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  productive  of  much  desponding  apprehen- 
sion on  the  one  hand,  of  much  arrogant  pre- 
sumption on  the  other.  Those  Christians,  whose 
temper  is  of  a  less  ardent  and  presumptuous  cast, 
conscious  that  they  feel  no  assurance  of  their 
salvation  which  yet  they  are  persuaded,  if  they 
were  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God,  they 
would  feel,  must  naturally  he  weighed  down  with 
the  heaviest  gloom  and  alarm  respecting  their 
spiritual  state ;  while  others,  of  a  sanguine  and 
enthusiastic  turn,  working  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  they  really  feel  this  assurance,  will 
too  easily  be  elevated  with  spiritual  arrogance 
and  presumption,  and  seduced  into  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  conditions,  a  condition  of  false 
security  respecting  their  prospects  of  final  sajva- 

Since  therefore  the  influence  of  this  doctrine 
o»  the  feelings  and  practices  of  Christians  must 
te.oljviously  pernicious  in -various  ways,;  ,a#d 
since  the  doctrine  itself,  as  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, is  more  prevalent  than  might  be  wished, 
being  intimately  interwoven  with  other  enthu- 
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siastical  opinionB  current  at  the  present  day ;  I 
propose  to  consider,  in  as  short  a  compass,  and 
in  as  plain  a  manner  as  I  conveniently  can,  whe- 
ther the  doctrine  do  really  rest  on  that  solid 
foundation  which  can  entitle  it  to  the  belief  of 
Christians. 

The  doctrine  has  been  founded,  as  appears 
from  consulting  the  writings  of  those  who  main* 
tain  it,  on  two  distinct  grounds ;  on  the  authority 
of  scripture,  and  on  the  personal  experience  of 
many  devout  Christians.  But,  contrary  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  dl  considerate  enquirers 
after  truth,  the  supporters  of  it  seem  to  have  at-* 
tended  principally  to  the  alleged  experience  and 
information  of  those  Christians  who  have  pro* 
fessed  to  'feel  these  assurances,  and  to  have  ad- 
verted, only  in  a  secondary  manner,  to  the  au- 
thority of  those  Scriptures,  from  which  all  our 
knowledge  of  religious  truth  must  ever  be  de- 
rived. 

However,  since  the  written  word  of  God  is  out 
entirerule  of  &ith;  and  since;  provided  a  doc* 
trine,  so  important  as  this  is,  be  indeed  true,  w^ 
must  assuredly  find  very  dear  and  distinct  tracei^ 
of  it  in  Scripture;  I  will  make  it  my  firsfr  and 
immediate  business  to  enquire  whether  by  any 
texts  directly  affirming  it,  or  leaving  it  to  be  in- 
directly  inferred,  such  scriptural  authority  do 
really  exists  r 
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Now  with  a  view  to  this  enquiryj  it  is  impor- 
t^nt>  in  the  first  place^  to  observej  that  the  ge- 
neral character,  universally  recommended .  to 
Christians,  is  one  which  ill  consists  with  the 
opinion,  that  they  can,  under  any  circumstanceflt 
attain  in  this  life  a  certain  assurance  of  their  sat- 
Tation.  The  tendency  of  such  an  assurance  must 
ever  be,  to  excite  in  those  who  possess  it,  a  pre- 
sumption of  superior  holiness,  a  conscious  feel- 
ing of  proud  satisfaction,  confidence,  and  exulta-* 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temper  recomr 
mended  in  every  part  of  Scripture,— earnestly, 
repeatedly,  and  peremptorily  recommended,  as 
prominently  and  essentially  characterizing  every 
true  disciple  of  Christ — is  that  of  lowliness, 
meekness,  and  humility,  that  from  which  every 
particle  of  self-righteousness  and  self-exaltatiou 
is  excluded.  '^  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  ;*- 
"  Blessed  are  the  meek '."  We  are  to  '^  put  on 
meekness  and  humbleness  of  mind  ^ ;"  '^  to  be 
clothed  with  humility  %"  to  "  become  as  little 
children  ^."  "  Whosoever  exalteth  himself^  shaM 
be  abased*."  "  When  we  have  done  all,  we  are 
unprofitable  servants  ^" 

Again,  the  precepts  enjoined  upon  us  in  every 
part  of  Scripture,  are  extremely  earnest  in  com* 
manding  Christians  to  be  ever  pressing  forward 

•  Matt.  ▼.  S,  5.         *»  Coloss.  iii.  12.         «  1  Pet.  v.  5. 

*  Matt,  xviii.  5.         •  Luke  xiv.  11.  ^  Luke  xvii.  10. 
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towards  the  priae  of  their  high  caHing,  nevet  to 
faint  by  the  way,  never  to  relax  their  exertions^ 
to  go  on  still  to  perfection,  to  watch  without 
ceasing.  "  Let  him/'  says  St.  Paul, "  that  think-* 
etii  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall «."  ''  Whit 
I  say  unto  you,"  says  our  Saviour,  '*  I  say  unto 
all,  watch  \'*  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  prec6f)t 
which  is  more  frequently  repeated  in  the  New 
Testament  under  different  forins,  than  this.  We 
are  commanded  to  *  be  sober  and  vigilant ;  to 
watch  unto  prayer;  to  look  to  ourselves;  to 
stand  fast ;  to  walk  circumspectly ;  to  watch  with 
all  perseverance,  not  to  fall  from  our  own  sted- 
fastness.  We  are  further  told  that  blessed  are 
those  servants  whom  our  Lord,  when  he  cometh, 
shall  find  watching.  These  and  many  other 
precepts  are  addressed  to  all  Christians  without 
any  exception ;  not  to  those  only  who  are  far  re- 
moved from  a  state  of  Christian  holiness  and 
perfection,  but  to  those  also  who  are  rmost  ad- 
vanced in  the  path  of  Christian  holiness  and 
perfection.;  There  is  no  exception  from  the 
obligation  of  these  duties  in  favour  of  any 
Christians  who  haye  attained  to  a  state  in  which 
their  salvation  is  secured;  no  one  expression, 
'tending  to  sanction  the  opinion  that  such  a 

»  1  Cor.  X.  12.  *•  Mark  xiii.  S7. 

'  1  Pet.  V.  8.  ir.  7.,  2  John  viii.,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19,,  Eph.  v.  15., 

Eph.vi.  18.,  Luke  xii.  37. 
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state,  in  which  watchfulness  may 
can  ever  be  attained ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
terms  in  which  the  precepts  are  expressed, 
strongly  lead  us  to  a  directly  opposite  conclu- 
sion. Here  then,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  strong 
presumptive  proof  against  the  opinion  I  am  con- 
sidering. Our  blessed  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
we  well  know,  always  adapted  their  instructions 
to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  their  disciples ; 
and,  if  their  disciples  could  ever  attain  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  these  exhortations  to  watchful- 
ness, so  frequently  repeated,  would  not  be  re- 
quired by  them,  some  notice  of  such  a  condition 
would  assuredly  have  been  afforded.  Let  it  not 
be  urged  that  a  relaxation  of  guarded  watchful- 
ness is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  pre- 
sumed feeling  of  assurance  ;  and  that  such  a  feel- 
ing, acting  on  a  devout  and  well-regulated  mind, 
may  rather  tend  to  produce  increased  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  holiness.  We  are  rea- 
soning, be  it  remembered,  concerning  human 
beings;  beings  ever  prone  to  evil,  ever  apt 
to  yield  to  temptation,  ever  requiring  the  in- 
fluence of  pressing  motives  to  make  them  ad- 
here steadily  to  their  duty.  And,  if  it  be  al- 
lowed that  the  hope  of  securing  the  favour  of 
God  to  the  purposes  of  flnal  salvation  must  ever 
be  the  great  operating  motive  in  producing  vir- 
tuous practice,  it  burely  will  not  be  doubted  that, 
wherever  a  belief  and  persuasion  prevail  that 
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the  victory  is  already  obtained^  that  this  final 
salvation  is  ahready  secured,  there  it  is  too  pro* 
bable  that  the  Christian  warrior  will  slumber  on 
his  post>  that  his  watchfulness  will  faiU  that  his 
exertions  will  be  relaxed/  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  spiritual  warfare.  .       .       .    .  > 
.  Finding  then   that  the  general  purport  o/[ 
scriptural  .language  is  strong  and  decisive  against 
that  temper  of  mind  which  must  inevitably  flow 
£rom  this  doctrine  of  assurance ;  and  inferring 
then^,  by  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  there 
can  be  no  passages  which  directly  affirm  the  doc- 
trine; let  us  buiefly  advert  to  those  texts  of 
Scripture  from  which  a  support  for  it  has  some- 
times been  presumed. 

And^  in  so  doing>  the  first  passage  which 
claims  our.  attention,  is  that  which  has  been 
cited  in  my  text.  '*.  We  desire  that  every  one  of 
ypjLi  dp  shew  the  same  diligence  to  the  full  assu-^ 
ranee  of  hope  unto  the  end."  , 

The.  lyord  in  the  original  ^,  here  rendered  '*  full 
assurance''  literaUy  signifies  full  bearing  or  fuU 
possesisioa.  It  seems  to  be  a  metaphor  taken 
froip.,the  bearing  of  fruit  by  trees ;  and>  as  it:  is 
here  appUedjt  it  appears  prpperly  to  signil;  "the 
full  bearing"  of  hope,  the  abundance  of  hope,  in 
the  soul.  Thus  then,  by  the  expression  rendered 
*'  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end"  can* 

*  JJXnpo^ia,    See  Note  O. 
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hot  possibly  be  meant  the  certainty,  the  assured 
feeling  of  obtaining  final  salvation ;  but  merely 
the  full  measure,  the  abundance,  the  full  pod- 
session  of  the  hope  that  we  shall  obtain.    All 
Scripture    proclaims  to  us  the  truth  that  the 
faithful  and  obedient  Christian  is  cheered,  as 
he  proceeds  in  his  course,  with  a  growing  hope 
and  anticipation  of  his  acceptance  with  God ; 
that,  as  he  advances  by  successive  steps  in 
purifying  his  soul  from  the  stains  of  sin,  as  he 
approaches  nearer  unto  God,  as  he  rises  in  his 
afifections  from  earth  to  heaven,  his  hopes  may 
continually  grow  in  strength,  although  they  w31 
be  held  with  humility,  that  he  will  finally  be  re- 
ceived into  mercy.     But  how  widely  different 
is  an  assurance  of  hope  such  as  this  from  a  posi- 
tive assurance  or  notice  sensibly  impressed  of 
the  salvation  being  secured.     The  one  is  ever 
tempered  with  lowliness  and  fear ;  the  other  di- 
rectly tends  to  spiritual  pride  and  presumption. 
The  one  tells  that,  although  much  has  already  been 
done,  yet  much  more  remains  to  be  done,  and 
enough  never  can  be  done  ;  the  other  reposes  on 
the  idea  that  all  has  already  been  accomplished, 
that  the  warfare  is  finished,  that  the  victory  is 
completed..   The  one  impels  to  increasing  en- 
deavours after  holiness  and  perfection,  because 
the  end  to  which  they  are  directed  never  can  be 
made  sure  in  this  life  :   the  other' tends  to  a  re- 
laxation of  all  such  endeavours  unde;*  the  notion 
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that  the  end  is  already  attained  and  made  secure. 
In  different  parts  of  this  same  epistle^  St.  Paul 
speaks,  in  one  passage,  of  our  holding  fast  the 
confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm 
unto  the  end ;  in  a  second,  of  our  holding  the 
beginning  of  our  confidence  stedfast  unto  the 
end«  The  general  sense  and  purport  of  all  these 
passages  is  the  same ;  in  all  the  Apostle  is  speak- 
ing not  of  a  vain  presumptuous  feeling  of  assu^ 
ranee  in  the  minds  of  Christians  respecting  their 
final  salvation ;  but  of  a  rational  and  well* 
grounded,  a  firm,  though  humble  hope,  built  on 
the  merits  of  Christ's  redemption,  and.  confirmed 
by  the  consciousness  of  that  steady  performance 
of  Christian  duties,  which  results  from  a  sincere 
faith  in  His  availing  name. 

Another  passage  ^  in  which  the  word  "  assure" 
is  employed,  has  sometimes  been  adduced  in 
support  of  this  opinion.  The  passage  is  this. 
"  Hereby/'  that  is,  ''  by  loving  our  brethren  in 
deed  and  in  truth,"  as  the  preceding  verse  ex- 
plains, "  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and 
shall  assure  our  hearts  before  Him."  Doubts 
have  been  entertained  whether  the  rendering  b^ 
the  word  *'  assure"  gives  the  most  appropriate^ 
and  true  meaning  of  the  original.  The  word  ^ 
thus  translated  signifies  literally  to  persuade;  in 

4 
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a  derived  sense  to  appease,  and  also  to 
fidence  to.  Thus,  not  without  some  reason  it 
has  been  proposed,  to  render  the  passage,  "  we 
shall  pacify,  or  quiet,  our  hearts  before  Him," 
that  is,  shall  so  pacify  our  hearts  or  consciences 
as  to  prevent  their  accusing  us  of  deficiency 
in  our  Christian  duties ;  a  translation  which 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  following  verse, 
which  speaks  of  "  our  hearts  condemning  us." 
But,  if  the  more  received  sense  be  adhered  to, 
how  shall  we  by  any  possibility  consider  the 
words  as  intimating  that  every  individual  Chris- 
tian by  displaying  true  charity  towards  his 
neighbours,  will  obtain  a  positive  assurance  of 
his  own  salvation  ?  Surely  the  clear  and  ob- 
vious meaning  must  be,  that,  by  displaying  true 
Christian  charity,  the  fruit  of  a  sincere  faith,  we 
shall  assure,  strengthen,  give  confidence  to,  our 
hearts  before  Him,  shall  derive  firm  confidence 
to  ourselves  that  we  are  performing  properly 
our  Christian  duties,  and  paying  to  Him  tri 
and  acceptable  service. 

I  proceed  to  a  text  addressed  by  the  ApostleSff 
Paultothe  Romans,  which  hasoftenbeen  alleged  in 
support  of  this  doctrine.  "  "  The  Spirit  itself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the 
cliildren  of  God."     This  sentence  has  sometime* 
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been  taken  separately  firom  its  context,  and  ad- 
duced as  an  undoubted  proof  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
bears  a  clear  and  perceptible  testimony  in  the 
minds  of  individual  Ohristians,  that  they  are  the 
chosen  and  adopted  sons  of  God.    But  a  veiy 
slight  consideration  of  the  text,  when  viewed  as  ii 
stands  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle,  will  prove 
to  us  that  its  real  meaning  is  widely  different 
firom  that  which  has  been  stated.     The  Apostle 
in  this  part  of  bis  epistle,  is  exhorting  the  Chrich 
tians  whom  he  addressed,  to  bring  forth  the 
genuine  fruits  of  their  faith,  by  living,  not  aftet 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit    In  the  precedin|f 
verse  he  had  said^  "  Ye'^  who  are  Christians^ 
V  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again 
tp  fear/*  ye  are  not  subject  to  the  slavish  fear  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  and  to  the  cotusequences  of 
that  wrath,  as  were  the  Jews  under  their  dispen^ 
sation>  but  '^  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adop*'* 
tion  whereby  we  cry,  Abb^f  Father  }'*  that  is,  ye 
are  the  adopted  children  of  God^  ye  are  inspived 
by  the  Gospel  with  those  lively  hopes  and  ea^ 
coun^ments,  which  enable  you  to  apply  to  Gody 
a9  a  kind  and  merciful  Fatherv    He -then  adde 
ip.  the.two^following  verses^  '^  The  Spirit-  itsdf 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  thci 
ollUdron  of  God.;  and  if  ^children,  then  heiis ; 
hi^ifS  of  God,  and  joint  heir)»  with  Christ ;  if  so> 
be  that  we  su&r  with  Him^  that  we  may  be  atsa 
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glorified  together."  His  meaning  evidently  is, 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whose  gifts  and  graces 
we  Christians  experience,  confirms  the  testimony 
of  our  hearts  and  consciences  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  and,  if  children,  then  heirs,  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ;  if  so  be,  (or  upon  this 
condition,)  that,  tike  our  Redeemer,  we  pay  a 
dutiful  obedience  to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  iu  bearing  patiently  the  sufferings  which 
may  befal  us  in  the  cause  of  righteousness ;  for 
then,  and  only  then,  we  shall  be  glorified  together 
with  Christ.  Thus  then  it  is  very  clear  that  this 
text  bears  not  the  most  distant  reference  to  the 
assurance  of  individnal  Christians  respecting 
their  own  particular  salvation.  It  solely  and 
entirely  refers  to  the  genera!  assurance  which 
all  Christians  have,  an  assurance  built  in  their 
hearts  and  consciences  by  faith  in  the  promises 
and  reliance  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  encouraging  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that,  if  they  perform  the  duties  which 
their  religion  requires,  they  will  he  owned  and 
received  as  the  adopted  children  of  God,  and  re- 
warded with  admission  into  that  glorious  in- 
heritance which  He  has  promised  to  His  obedient 
servants. 

In  adverting  to  other  scriptural  authoriti 
which  have  been  alleged  in  support  of  the  do© 
trine  I  am  considering ;  it  will  readily  be  allowei 
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ihat  s^eral  pauifages  occur,  which  speak  of  our 
imowmg  that:  we  axe  in  God,  of  our  knowing  that 
w^  have  eternal  life,  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unta  life.  :  Avery  brief  consideration,  how- 
^rer,  of  these  particular  texts  will  satisfactorily 
prove  to  us  that  aU  these  expressions  imply  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  advantages  which  re* 
JMilt  from  the  Gospel  dispensation ;  a  full  trust  in 
the  completion  of  the  gracious  promises  therein 
made  by  God  to  his  faithful  servants ;  a  strong 
and  well  grounded  hope  of  future  happiness, 
which  must  ever  flow  from  sincere  endeavours 
after  holiness  of  life ;  but  that  they,  in  no  instance, 
countenance  the  notion  of  a  positive  conviction 
and  conscious  assurance  in  the  minds  of  indi- 
viduals, that  their  salvation  has  been  secured. 
?  Thus  St.  John  in  his  first  Epistle  says,  *'  "whoso 
keepeth  His  word,  in  him  is  verily  the  love  of 
God  perfected ;  hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in 
Him."  He  is  discoursing  in  this  passage  on  the 
necessity  6f  our  proving,  by  keeping  the  conw 
mandments  of  Christ,  that  we  are  His  true  dis- 
ciples, and  have  a  real  and  lively  fii.ith  in  His 
atoning  Boerits.  He  had  said  in  the  verse  pre^ 
ceding, ''  He  that  saith,  I  know  Him,  and  keep* 
eth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  tnkih 
,is-notin  him.''  But  he  adds,  on  the  ol^er  baud, 

^  1  John  %h  <f  •' 
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"  Whoso  keepeth  His  word,  in  him  verily  is  tffi 
love  of  God  perfected  ;  hereby  know  we  that  we 
are  in  Him."  In  this  sentence,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  he  is  stating  a  general  truth,  opposed 
to  that  of  the  preceding  verse ;  vh.,  that  he  who 
duly  keeps  the  word  of  God,  shews  forth  in  his 
practice  the  perfect  love  of  God ;  and  "  hereby," 
he  says, — that  is,  by  keeping  the  word  of  God, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a  sincere  and  perfect  love  of 
God, — we  and  all  Christians  know  that  we  dwell 
in  Him,  that  we  become  true  members  of  His 
church,  that  we  become  really  united  to  Him  in 
heart  and  affection,  and  may  have  well  grounded 
hopes,  through  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  of 
obtaining  Arom  His  favour  final  and  everlasting 
rewards. 

Again,  says  the  same  Apostle,  ""  We  know 
that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because 
we  love  the  brethren."  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
this  general  epistle,  he  is  addressing  not  particu- 
lar individual  Christians,  but  the  Christian  body 
at  large.  Now  surely  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  he  is  informing  or  reminding  all  whom  he 
addressed,  that "  because  they  love  the  brethren," 
they  have  arrived  at  a  state,  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual has  received  a  full  assurance  of  his  own  sal- 
vation.   Heis  pointing  out  the  consolations  which 
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all  true  Christians  derive  ffom  their  faith  under 
trial  and  persecution.  "  Marvel  not,"  were  his 
words  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding,  *^  my 
brethren,  if  the  world  hate  you:  we  know  that  we 
have  passed  from  death  imto  life,  because  we 
love  the  brethren;"  where  be  evidently  tells 
them  that,  because  they  have  shewn  forth  the 
sincerity  of  their  Christian  fiuth,  by  cultivating 
that  cardinal  Christian  virtue,  charity  towajrds 
their  fellow-creatures,  they  know  that  *^  they 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life,"  that  they  have 
exchanged  a  state  in  which  death  would  have 
been  their  portion,  in  which  no  compensation 
for  presait  suffisring  would  have  awaited  them 
in  futurity,  for  a  state,  in  which  they  are  anima- 
ted to  the  steady  endurance  of  present  evil,  and 
to  the  xealous  discharge  of  duties  enjoined  upon 
tb^n,  by  the  firm  and  solid  hope  of  obtaining 
the  blessings  of  etwnal  life. 

Another  text  of  the  same  Apostle  will  illush 
trate  more  fully  the  sense  in  which  these  and 
similar  expressions  are  to  be  understood. 
'^  These  things,  he  says,  I  have  written  unto  yon 
that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  that 
ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eteirnal  life.''  He 
is  here  manifestly  stating  the  motive  which  had 
induced  him  to  address  ihem,  and  this  m(Mvt 
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was,  that  they  might  *'  know  that  they  have  eter- 
nal life."  Now  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to 
believe  the  Apostle's  meaning  to  be,  that  his  pur- 
pose in  writing  to  them  was,  that  every  indi* 
vidual  amongst  them  who  should  attend  to  what 
he  had  written  would  receive  an  undoubted  inter- 
nal  assurance  of  his  salvation.  Unquestionably,  in 
conformity  with  what  is  necessarily  required  by 
the  context,  and  with  what  is  alone  consistent 
with  rational  views  of  the  subject,  we  must  un- 
derstand him  to  mean,  that  he  wrote  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  to  them  a  knowledge  of  eter- 
nal life ;  a  knowledge  of  those  saving  truths,  the 
true  and  efficacious  belief  of  which  would  lead 
to  their  everlasting  salvation. 

But  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  in  a  passage  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  affords  a  no  less  clear 
illustration  of  the  manner,  in  which  scriptural 
expressions  of  this  nature  are  to  be  understood. 
He  says,*^  "^  Ye  had  compassion  on  me  in  my  bonds 
— knowing  in  yourselves  that  ye  have  in  hea- 
ven a  better  and  an  enduring  substance."  In  this 
passage,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  stating  the  great 
and  worthy  motive,  by  which  they  were  induced 
to  shew  compassion  towards  him  in  his  bonds. 
He  cannot  certainly  be  supposed  to  say,  that 
they  displayed  this  kind  and  Christian  tem- 

'  Heb.  X.  34. 
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per,  because  each  individual  amongst  them  was 
assured  of  his  own  salvation ;  but  because  they 
knew  generally  that  they  had  in  prospect  a 
more  enduring  substance  in  the  heavens ;  be- 
cause they  were  animated  by  the  full  persuasion 
that,  however  they  might  sacrifice  their  interests 
in  the  present  life,  they  were  certain  of  obtain- 
ing through  the  mercies  of  their  Redeemer  a 
most  abundant  recompense  in  the  life  to  come. 
I  have  now  adverted  to  all  the  principal  texts 
from  which  support  to  the  doctrine  before  us  has 
been  presumed ;  and  I  think  it  may  safely  be  af- 
firmed, that,  when  their  real  meaning  is  duly  con- 
sidered, they  are  found  to  afibrd  no  sanction 
whatever  to  the  opinions  which  they  have  been 
adduced  to  sanction* 

But  it  is  argued  on  the  other  side,  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  true  sense  of  particular  exhortations 
and  expressions  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and 
whatever  the  inferences  to  be  derived  from  them, 
there  is  a  great  example,  no  less  than  that  of  St. 
Paul  himself,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  assu- 
rance ;  for  St.  Paul,  by  his  own  expression,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  appears  to  have  felt 
assured  that  there  was  laid  up  for  him  a  crown 
of  glory.  His  words  are,  "  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
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which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 


eousness. 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  \ 

Before,  however,  the  example  of  St.  Pa,ul  be 
alleged  for  the  proof  of  this  doctrine,  as  applica- 
ble to  Christians  in  general,  two  circumstances 
should  be  well  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  we  not  only  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  early  Apostles  of  our 
holy  religion — they  to  whom  spiritual  aids  and 
blessings  were  imparted  in  a  degree  far  more 
than  ordinary — were,  in  the  general  course  of 
their  lives,  favoured  with  any  assurance  of  their 
salvation ;  but  even  respecting  St.  Paul  himself, 
as  to  his  general  state  during  the  arduous  labours 
of  his  apostleship,  we  have  the  very  reverse 
proved  by  no  less  authority  than  his  own.  For 
he  describes  himself  as  being  continually  in  a 
state  of  spiritual  struggle  and  warfare,  as  having 
need  of  watchful  circumspection,  and  as  subject 
to  doubts  and  fears.  In  one  passage  of  his 
writings,  he  says,  "  I  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  '  :"  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  the  same  chapter  he  bad  said,  "  not 
as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  al- 
ready perfect  '  ; "  expressions  which  directly 
prove  that  he  had  not  then  attained  the  mark, 
that  he  still  fell  short  of  perfection,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  he  could  not  be  in  a  state  in  which 
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he  felt  assured  of  his  salvatioiL  Again  he  says, 
what  is  still  stronger,  "  I  keep  my  body  under 
and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest — I  myself 
should  be  a  cast-away " :"  hereby  most  clearly  ex- 
pressing that  he  knew  himself  to  be  still  in  9 
state  of  discipline,  still  subject  to  temptations 
from  within  and  from  without,  still  having  need 
of  care  and  self-restraint,  to  prevent  his  being 
overcome  by  those  temptations ;  and,  therefore,  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  a  state,  in  which 
he  felt  assured  as  to  his  final  salvation.  If  then 
such  was  the  general  state  of  St.  Paul's  feelings 
respecting  himself,  how  much  more  must  we 
suppose  that  all  ordinary  Christians  must  be  left 
in  a  similar  state.  If  one,  who  was  a  chosen 
Apostle  of  the  Gospel,  favoured  with  direct 
communications  from  the  Deity  himself,  and  se- 
lected to  be  a  blessed  instrument  of  carrying  into 
all  lands  the  tidings  of  salvation ;  if  even  he  was 
left,  during  the  general  course  of  his  life,  without 
any  assurance  of  his  final  salvation,  how  strong 
an  argument  is  afforded,  that  no  such  assurance 
is  ever  to  be  vouchsafed,  under  any  circumstan* 
ceSji  to  ordinary  Christians. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  under  what  circum- 
stances does  St.  Paul  assert,  in  terms  of  consci- 
ous exultation,  that  there  was  ^'  laid  up  for  him  a 
crown  of  righteousness  ?"    At  a  time  when  we 

«  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 
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have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  re- 
ceived an  express  revelation  of  his  approaching 
martyrdom ;  for  he  had  said  in  the  preceding 
verse,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand."  He  would 
surely  have  been  very  far  from  expressing  him- 
self in  terms  such  as  these  respecting  his  ap- 
proaching departure,  if  the  foreknowledge  of 
that  event  had  not  been  miraculously  communi- 
cated to  him ;  and  still  farther  would  he  have 
been  from  uttering  so  confident  an  expectation 
of  receiving  "  a  crown  of  righteousness,"  if  a  si- 
milar revelation  had  not  been  expressly  made  to 
him  of  the  bright  reward  which  awaited  his  faith- 
ful services.  Allowing  then  this  to  have  been 
the  fact,  which  is  no  less  clearly  to  be  inferred 
from  the  Apostle's  own  words  than  it  has  con- 
stantly been  believed  in  the  Christian  Church, 
we  see  that  the  case  of  St.  Paul  stands  completely 
by  itself:  it  is  the  case,  not  merely  of  a  Chris- 
tian, but  of  a  tried  and  approved  Apostle  of 
Christianity ;  of  one  to  whom  Divine  revelations 
and  spiritual  gifts  were  imparted  in  an  extraor- 
dinary measure.  It  therefore  can  never,  by  any 
legitimate  deduction,  be  alleged  as  an  example 
applying  to  Christians  in  general,  in  the  ordind^ 
condition  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Since  then,  as  I  trust  it  has  appeared,  the  g 
neral  spirit  of  the  scriptural  precepts  is  adven 
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to  this  docrine  of  assurance ;  since  the  particular 
texts>  which  are  usually  produced  in  support  of 
it^  do  not  in  fact  support  it  when  their  real  sense 
is  ascertained ;  and  since  the  example  of  St.  Paul 
can  never  he  considered  as  applicable  to  the 
situation  of  Christians  in  general ;  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  the  doctrine  is  to  be  deemed 
entirely  destitute  of  all  scriptural  authority. 
The  foundation  of  it  rests  therefore  altogether  on 
the  alleged  experience  of  individual  Christians. 
Now,  when  we  find  individuals,  whose  veracity 
is  unsuspected,  confidently  asserting  the  fact, 
that  they  have  themselves  felt  an  assurance  of 
their  own  salvation  perceptibly  impressed  on 
their  minds  by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  it  may  seem 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
they  affirm. 

Still  we  may  perhaps  do  so  on  some  very  rea- 
sonable grounds. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  fact  no  less  con- 
firmed by  general  experience,  than  singular  in 
its  niU;ure,  that  the  feelings  of  men  in  general, 
aud  especially  of  those  whose  temperament  is 
warm  and  enthusiastic,  are  extremely  delusive, 
and  can  never  so  be  trusted  as  to  afford  e^prcqf, 
of  any  position  or  opinion  which  the  individual 
maintains.  Let  a  person  of  an  enthusiastic  turn 
of  mind  once  become  convinced  that  he  ought, 
under  particular  circumstances,  to  experience 
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some  particular  feelings,  and  he  will  soon  work  ' 
himself  into  the  conviction  that  he  actually  does 
experience  them.  As  a  full  and  sufficient  proof 
of  this,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  there  has 
scarcely  ever  existed  an  enthusiast  of  any  de- 
scription, whose  feelings  have  not  been  very 
soon  enlisted  into  the  support  of  his  opinions,  and 
who  has  not  supposed  himself  to  experience  a 
positive  assurance  of  those  truths  of  which  he 
was  already  convinced.  Thus  then,  in  every 
such  case,  when  an  individual  professes  to  feel 
internal  notices  and  impressions,  we  may  be 
fully  convinced  that  he  himself  is  firmly  persua- 
ded he  ought  to  feel  them ;  but,  as  long  as  the 
supposed  evidence  of  his  feelings  remains  un- 
supported by  some  external  test,  no  weight 
whatever  will  be  attached  by  any  reflecting  per- 
son to  the  proof  which  they  afford. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  the  strongest 
scriptural  grounds  for  believing,  that,  in  the  caseof 
ordinary  Christians,  perceptible  notices  are  never 
impressed  upon  their  minds,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God.  This  Spirit  exercises  its  sacred  and 
availing  influence,  by  suggesting  emotions,  in- 
clinations, and  affections,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  natural  operations  and 
movements  of  the  human  mind.  That  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  are  graciously  bestowed  on  Chris- 
tians in  the  measure  in  which  they  are  deserved. 
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is  most  sound  and  scriptural  doctrine.  We  have 
general  grounds  for  referring  to  its  co-operation 
all  the  better  movements  of  our  will^  all  the  ho* 
lier  dispositions  of  our  hearts.  But  still  no  or* 
dinary  Christian  is  authorized  by  Scripture  to 
refer  this  or  that  particular  feeling  of  his  mindj 
decidedly  and  unequivocally^  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Thus  then  no  one  can  be  positively  certain  that 
he  receives  a  particular  impression  of  the  assu* 
ranee  of  his  salvation  from  the  Holy  Spirit; 
for  he  cannot  be  certain  that  he  does  not  mis- 
take for  such  an  impression  the  suggestion  of  his 
own  too  presumptuous  and  confident  feelings. 

In  the  third  place,  if  it  were  true  that  such 
assurance  of  salvation  is  ever  felt  by  perfect  and 
regenerate  Christians,  it  would  be  felt,  not  par* 
tially  and  by  a  few,  but  generally  by  all,  who 
have  attained  to  such  triumph  in  their  spiritual 
warfare.  It  would  ill  accord  with  the  equal 
dealings  of  God,  to  grant  this  assurance  to  some 
Christians,  while  he  withheld  it  from  others  in 
the  same  spiritual  state.  Now  there  are^  and 
have  been,  undoubtedly,  a  very  large  number  of 
Christians,  the  most  sincere,  the  most  holy,  the 
most  devout ;  Christians,  who,  as  far  as  outward 
appearances  could  shew,  have  approached  as 
near  to  heavenly  perfection  as  human  infirmity 
can  permit;  and  yet  who  have  not  made  the 
slightest  pretension  to  any  such  feeling  of  the 
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assurance  of  their  salvation.  All  holy  Christians, 
indeed,  have  expressed  a  firm  and  religious  trust 
in  the  atoning  merits  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour ; 
have  been  animated  by  an  ardent  and  swelling 
hope  of  better  things  to  come ;  have  received 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  those  blessed  gifts  of  calm 
composure  and  inward  peace,  which  are  the 
richest  meed  of  holiness  here  below ;  but  they 
have  expressed  nothing  whatever  respecting  a 
notice  written  as  it  were  on  their  hearts,  an  as- 
surance sensibly  impressed  on  their  feelings,  of 
their  salvation  being  secured.  If  then  any  ar- 
gument can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
those  Christians,  who  have  alleged  themselves 
to  feel  these  assurances,  a  fully  counteracting 
argument  must  be  drawn  from  the  experience 
of  numberless  other  holy  persons  who  have  never 
felt  them,  and  who,  we  cannot  doubt,  would 
have  been  favoured  with  them,  if  it  were  ever 
consistent  with  the  divine  plans  to  afford  them- 

If  then  the  doctrine  of  the  assurance  of  salva- 
tion, derive  no  better  support  from  the  supposed 
experience  of  individuals,  than  from  the  au- 
thority of  those  scriptural  texts  on  which  it  has 
been  grounded,  it  surely  is  of  some  importance 
that  Christians  should  be  duly  cautioned  against 
a  notion,  which  may  too  probably  lead  to  serious 
practical  delusions. 

It  must  be  vain  tg  tu'ge,  that  many  persons 
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may  have  maintained  this  doctrine  themselves, 
and  may  have  proposed  it  to  be  maintained  by 
others,  in  so  cautious  and  guarded  a  manner,  as 
to  deprive  it  of  any  real  tendency  to  generate 
spiritual  pride,  to  diminish  spiritual  watchful- 
ness, or  to  encourage  listless  inactivity.    As  it 
must  ever  be  understood  by  ordinary  Christians, 
it  must  tend  to  produce  error  and  delusion. 
Persuade  a  person  that  he  ought,  when  he  is  iii 
a  state  of  salvation,  to  receive  a  clear  notice  of 
it  sensibly  impressed  on  his  feelings :  and  his  at- 
tention will  be  immediately  called  off  from  the 
steady  discharge  of  his  Christian  duties ;  he  will 
think  less  of  preparing  himself  for  a  state  of  sal- 
vation, and  more  of  the  internal  proofe  which  he 
expects,   that  he  is  in  a  state  of  salvation; 
he  will  wait  in  passive  indolence  till  he  shall 
hear  the  call  of  the  Spirit,  till  he  shall  feel  a  sud- 
den illumination  bursting  on  his  mind.    And  he 
may  easily  work  himself  into  the  persuasion, 
that  he  actually  does  hear  this  call,  and  perceive 
this  inward  light,  when  he  is  very  far  removed 
from  real  spiritual  holiness.     But  let  him  once  be- 
come persuaded  of  this,  and  an  opening  is  made 
at  once  for  a  very  unchristian  spirit  and  for  very 
Careless  practice ;  he  may  now  indulge  in  some 
feehngs  of  pride  and  exultation,  for  he  is  become 
a  chosen  vessel,  an  adopted  son  of  God,  having 
received  the  seal  of  the  Spirit ;  he  is  now  a  being 
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far  superior  to  those  his  fellow-creaturea, 
have  still  occasion  to  bring  their  earthly  passions 
under  subjection,  are  Btill  struggling  with  sin, 
still  wandering  in  darkness :  he  has  no  longer 
occasion  for  watchfulness  against  temptations ; 
he  is  no  longer  called  upon  to  be  very  strenuous 
in  the  discharge  of  active  duties :  if  he  should 
lapse  into  occasional  sins  of  infirmity,  it  is  of  no 
ultimate  importance;  for  he  has  already  per- 
formed his  part,  and  his  salvation  is  secured. 
Most  necessary  is  it  indeed  to  beware  against 
encouraging  the  belief  of  an  opinion  which,  in 
its  obvious  effects  on  the  disposition  and  com 
of  human  beings,  is  pregnant  with  such  im] 
tant  evil. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  the  delusions  which 
arise  from  this  source  are  either  infrequent  or 
unimportant.  Instances*  are  not  of  rare  occur- 
rence, in  which  persons  of  lives  notoriously  the 
most  abandoned,  perhaps  criminals  about  to  suf- 
fer under  the  hands  of  public  justice,  are  en- 
couraged by  incautious  or  injudicious  teachers 
to  indulge  the  feeling,  that  by  turning  to  their 
Saviour  with  penitence  and  prayer  in  their 
latest  stage,  they  are  likely  to  receive  from 
the  Holy  Spirit  a  clear  and  distinct  assurance 
of  their  salvation  being  secured :  and  thus, 
after  having  perhaps  only  for  a  few  hours  bor 


'   See  Note  Q. 
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stowed  any  serious  thoughts  on  their  spiritual 
condition^  they  often  quit  these  earthly  scenes^ 
not  in  the  lowliness  and  abasement  of  contrite 
sinners,  but  with  a  degree  of  confidence  and  ex- 
ultation, which  would  be  very  unbecoming  even 
in  the  Christian  whose  life  had  been  the  best 
and  most  perfect.  But  surely,  to  encourage 
such  feelings  and  to  hold  out  such  expectations, 
is  very  far  to  depart  from  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  GospeL  Certain  it  is,  that  even  the  worst 
of  sinners  are  forbidden  to  despair  of  receiving 
the  merciful  forgiveness  of  their  Saviour ;  and  all 
should  be  earnestly  exhorted  to  spend  whatever 
portion  may  remain  to  them  of  life,  in  sincere  re- 
pentance and  humble  prayer.  The  forgiving 
Father  may  at  any  time  receive  His  returning 
prodigaL  The  good  Shepherd  may^  even 
at  the  latest  period,  receive  the  wandering 
sheep  into  His  fold.  All  is  concealed  from  the 
knowledge  of  man;  all  rests  with  that  mercy 
which  knows  no  bounds.  But,  since  there  is  no 
warranty  in  holy  writ  for  encouraging  any 
Christians  to  expect  a  distinct  previous  notice 
of  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  so  it  must  be,  on 
^very  ground,  most  improp»  to  instil  into  them 
such  an  expectatioii.  By  so  doing,  ddusidn 
will  be  propagated  foo<^  in  the  mmds  of  the 
individuals  th^nselves,  and  of  others.  False  se- 
curity and  spiritual  pride  will  be  too  certainly  ge- 
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nerated ;  antl  the  sinner  be  brought  to  a  frarae^ 
and  temper  ill  consisting  with  that  true  contri- 
tion and  humitity  which  his  condition  requires. 
But,  while  we  thus  believe,  on  grounds  appa- 
rently the  most  solid,  that  the  expectation  of  a 
distinct  and  perceptible  assurance  in  the  minds 
of  individuals  of  their  own  salvation  is  an  error 
no  less  unscriptural  and  unsound  in  its  founda- 
tion than  pernicious  in  its  obvious  consequen- 
ces ;  stil!  there  is  an  assurance  of  another  de- 
scription which  every  faithful  Christian  may  rea^ 
sonably  hope  to  experience  ;  still  there  is  another 
sense,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  does  "  bear 
witness  with  the  spirits  of  good  Christians,  that 
they  are  the  children  of  God."  This  Holy  Spirit 
does  exercise  His  availing  influence  in  giving 
strength  to  their  faith,  warmth  to  their  devotion, 
and  extension  to  their  hopes.  He  does  enable 
them  so  to  persevere  with  steadiness  in  their 
spiritual  course,  so  to  produce  the  genuine  fruits 
of  true  holiness,  so  to  exhibit  the  fairest  graces 
of  the  Christian  character,  as  to  obtain  in  this 
life  a  happy  foretaste  of  those  joys  which  are 
the  promised  recompense  of  sincere  obedience. 
.The  Holy  Spirit  does  iippart  to  the  faithful  Chris- 
tian that  steady  assurance  of  a  rich  and  animating 
hope  which  is  built  on  a  true  faith  in  the  merits 
of  Clirist,  and  on  a  consciousness  of  sincere  en- 
deavours to  oVey  His  commands;  that  assurance 
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which^  instead  of  generating  false  security  or 
careless  indifference^  or  slumbering  inattention^ 
or  self-sufficient  arrogance^  urges  by  the  most 
operative  of  all  motives  towards  increasing  en- 
deavours after  hoUness,  increasing  watchfulness 
agamst  temptations,  increasing  piety  towards 
God  :  which,  presenting  to  his  view,  as  he  ad- 
vances towards  the  goal  of  life,  a  nearer  and 
more  certain  prospect  of  '*  the  prize  of  his  high 
calling,"  enables  him  to  dart  forward  a  glance  of 
joyful  anticipation  towards  the  bright  scenes 
of  futurity,  and  to  meet,  at  the  last,  the  hour  of 
his  dissolution,  in  the  well-grounded  trust  of  re- 
ceiving '*  a  crown  of  righteousness,"  with  the 
saints  which  are  made  perfect  in  heaven. 
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ON  THE  INDISCREET  APPLICATION  OF 
SCRIPTURAL  PROPHECY. 


S  Peter  i.  SO. 

Knowing  this  firsts  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  ii  ef 

any  private  interpretation. 

St.  Peter,  in  this  his  farewell  epistle,  is  exhort^ 
ing  his  disciples  to  continue  firm  in  the  belief  of 
Christian  doctrines,  and  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tian virtues.  After  conveying  to  them  the  inti- 
mation that  he  himself  must  shortly  put  off  his 
earthly  tabernacle,  that  is,  must  be  removed 
from  them  by  death,  he  recalls  to  their  recollec- 
tion in  an  impressive  manner  the  sure  and  solid 
foundation  on  which  their  faith  is  built,  and 
thereby  suggests  to  them  availing  topics  of 
hope  and  consolation.  Knowing,"  he  says, 
^'  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle, 
even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed  me ; 
J  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be  able  after  my 
decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  remem- 
brance *.*' 

After  adverting  to  the  sanction  which  was 

•  2  Pet.  i.  14,  15. 
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afforded  to  the  divine  mission  and  character  of 
our  blessed  Lord»  by  open  attestation  from  hear 
ven — at  one  signal  instance  of  which  he  had 
himself  been  personally  present,  when,  at  the 
period  of  the  transfiguration^  there  came  a  voice 
from  God  the  Father,  saying,  ^  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased**  —he  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  the  second  great  head  of  Chris- 
tian evidence  which  they  possessed,  namely, 
'*  the  more  sure  word  of  prophecy/'  ^*  We  have 
also,"  he  says,  ''  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy ; 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto 
a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the 
day  dawn,  and  the  day  star  arise  in  your  hearts ; 
knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  scrip- 
ture is  of  any  private  interpretation  **/' 

As  the  term  ^  prophecy"  is  here  used  without 
any  limitation,  it  seems  clearly  designed  to  com- 
prehend all  those  prophetical  enunciations  which 
have  been  vouchsafed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  ;  as  well  those  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  directed  the  minds  of  men  to  the  office 
and  kingdom  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances which  should  attend  His  appearance 
upon  earth,  as  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
delivered  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles>  which 
marked  out  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.    Indeed,  it  shoidd  be  remarked, 

b  %  Pet.  i.  19. 
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that  the  character  of  "  alight  shining  in 
place  until  the  day  dawn"  is  generally  de- 
scriptive of  all  prophecy  given  by  inspiration  of 
God.  All  such  prophecy  is  a  light  vouchsafed 
to  man  from  the  great  Source  of  all  light  and  all 
knowledge,  which  opens  to  him  some  insight 
into  the  hidden  scenes  of  futurity ;  but  it  is  a 
light  purposely  shaded  at  first  with  some  ob- 
scurity ;  it  shines  only  as  in  a  dark  place  until 
the  day  of  its  fulfilment  shall  dawn.  Although 
it  is  a  revelation  of  things  that  shall  be,  it 
is  designedly  expressed  in  mysterious  terms, 
the  meaning  of  which  cannot,  antecedently 
to  the  period  of  completion,  be  fully  appre- 
hended. But,  when  that  period  shall  arrive, 
the  growing  events  of  things  will  give  deve- 
lopement  to  its  meaning  in  every  part;  will 
make  clear  all  which  was  obscure ;  will  cause 
the  light  to  shine  forth  with  unclouded  bright- 
ness. 

The  epithet  *  which  is  here  applied  to  pro- 
phecy is  rendered  in  our  translation  "  more 
sure ;"  but  I  apprehend  it  woidd  be  more  cor- 
rectly rendered,  according  to  the  true  purport 
of  the  original  passage,  by  the  expression,  more 
firm,  more  constant,  more  enduring.  The  term 
"  more  sure"  seems  to  refer  to  the  strength  and 
weight  of  the  evidence  which  is  afforded ;  . 

*    Bil^aioTtpoy.      See  Note  R. 
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as  here  applied  to  the  word  of  prophecy,  would 
appear  to  signify  that  prophecy  a£fbrds  stronger 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  revelation  from  heaven 
than   miracle.     But  this  sense  is  not,  I  con- 
ceive, intended  in  the  passage ;  nor  would  it  be 
a  statement  of  what  is  true  in  point  of  fact.     It 
surely  must  be  admitted,  as  a  general  truth, 
that  the  evidence  of  miracles,  especially  to  an 
immediate  witness,  is  more  striking  than  that  of 
prophecy  :  for  a  person  who  beheld  one  raised 
from  the  dead,  or  healed  from  an  inveterate  dis- 
ease, by  a  single  word,  would  be  more  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  power  of  God  was  immediately 
concerned,  than  one  who  witnessed  the  comple- 
tion, however  striking  and  remarkable,  of  a  pro- 
phecy.    The  latter,  he  might  suppose,  might  be 
the  result  of  casual  conjecture,  or  of  the  exer- 
cise of  human  sagacity  foreseeing  future^events 
in  their  remote  causes ;  the  former,  he  would  be 
fully  satisfied,  could  not  be  brought  to  pass  by 
the  power  of  man.  But  it  may  be  said  with  truth, 
that  prophecy  a£fbrds  a  more  firm  and  enduring 
evidence  than  miracles ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  slow 
and  gradual  development,  unfolding  its  proofs 
more  clearly,  and  more  completely,  as  ages  roll 
on  and  conduce  to  its  accomplishment:  its  light 
shines  forth  to  the  eyes  of  men  with  a  fuller 
and  brighter  lustre  in  proportion  as  the  veil  is 
withdrawn  from  futurity ;  as  that  which  lay 
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buried  in  the  womb  of  time  is  made  known  in 
the  actual  event ;  and  as  thus  the  accordance 
can  be  seen  between  the  terms  of  the  prediction 
and  the  occurrences  by  which  that  prediction 
has  been  fulfilled.  When  miracles  are  no  longer 
vouchsafed  for  the  confirmation  of  the  truth, 
the  evidence  of  their  having  been  really  per- 
formed is  conveyed  to  succeeding  times  by  tra- 
dition :  and  although,  in  the  case  of  the  Chris- 
tian miracles,  this  traditional  evidence  is  so 
clear  and  fall  and  unbroken  as  to  afford  com- 
plete satisfaction  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
still  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  proof  of  a 
miracle  having  been  performed,  to  him  who  re- 
ceives the  knowledge  of  it  from  the  testimony 
of  others,  can  scarcely  be  as  striking  as  it  was 
to  the  actual  witness  of  the  performance.  On 
the  other  hand,  prophecy  becomes,  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  a  more  powerful  and  convincing  head  of 
evidence,  as  it  is  proved,  by  the  course  of 
events,  to  be  really  prophecy ;  that  is,  as  the 
different  portions  of  it  are  elucidated  and  ex- 
plained in  their  gradual  completion.  Thus  is 
"  the  word  of  prophecy"  more  firm,  more  last- 
ing, more  enduring,  as  a  head  of  evidence,  than 
miracles.  And  thus  may  it  be  said,  that,  in  the 
more  clear  and  full  development  of  one  species 
of  evidence,  we  have  a  growing  compensation 
for  whatever  may  be  conceived  to  be  lost  by  the 
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lapse  of  time  to  the  strength^  or  clearness^  or 
falness  of  the  other. 

But  while  the  Apostle  is  speaking  in  this  pas* 
^^g^f  generally^  of  the  character  of  all  prophecy ; 
'^  the  word  of  prophecy^"  to  which  he  especially 
directs  his  disciples  to  take  heed^  is  that  which 
was  unfulfilled  at  the  time  when  he  wrote^  and 
the  fulfilment  of  which^  in  after  times,  was  to 
afford  growing  proo&  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
To  this ''  word  of  prophecy,"  he  says,  "ye  do  wellr 
that  ye  take  he^  f  that  ye  pay  the  serious  at-^ 
tention  which  it  deserves ;  but  he  cautions  them 
firsts  before  they  do  so^  to  know,  to  recollect,  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  '^  no  prophecy  of  scripture  is 
of  any  private  interpretation.'' 

These  words  have  been  understood  by  com- 
mentators in  several  senses.  By  some  they  have 
been  held  to  mean  that  no  prophecy  is  of  private 
suggestion  * ;  that  is,  that  the  scriptural  pro- 
phecies are  not  of  the  inirention  of  man,  but 
proceed  from  the  Spirit  of  God ;  which,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  not  authorised  by  the  sense  of 
the  original  word,  rendered  ''interpretation;" 
and,  at  the  best,  would  only  state  that  of  scrip* 
tural  prophecy  which  is  true  of  every  part  of 
Scripture,  namely,  that  it  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God.  By  others,  the  text  has  been  understood 
to  mean  that  no  prophecy  carries  with  it  its  own 
solution;  that  is,  can  be  explained  from  itself 

^  See  Note  S. 
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alone,  but  must  await  that  interpretation  whii 
the  event  of  things  shall  prove  to  be  correct. 
But,  according  to  this  sense,  the  Apostle  would 
merely  be  announcing  the  general  nature  of 
prophecy,  not,  as  appears  to  be  his  manifest  in- 
tention, conveying  a  caution  and  warning  to  those 
who  pay  attention  to  its  true  meaning.  I  would 
rather,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  many  learned  persons,  and  with  the  sense 
which  is  conveyed  in  our  translation,  consider 
the  text  as  intended  to  forbid  the  indiscreet  in- 
terpretation  of  scriptural  prophecy,  according  to 
the  private  fancy  of  individuals.  The  Apostle 
says.  Take  heed  to  prophecy ;  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  the  terms  in  which  the  scriptural  pro- 
phecies are  expressed,  and  to  the  signs  of  their 
accomplishment ;  bearing,  however,  this  in  mind, 
that  no  prophecy  of  scripture  is  of  any  private 
interpretation  ;  that  no  prophecy,  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God,  is  to  be  interpreted  by  private 
individuals,  as  their  own  caprice,  prejudices,  or 
wishes,  may  suggest ;  but  that  all  are  to  be  inter- 
preted on  general  principles,  with  reference  to 
the  end  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  to  the 
connected  scheme  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

According  to  this  sense,  therefore,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  supported  by  the  best  authority,  the 
Apostle  intends  to  caution  his  disciples  against 
the  hasty,  fanciful,  and  inconsiderate  interpre- 
tation of  all  scriptural  prophecy ;  to  admonish 
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them^  that^  as  it  was  the  design  of  the  Supreme 
Beings  in  thus  partially  unfolding  the  events  of 
futurity,  not  to  gratify  the  idle  prying  curiosity 
of  inen,  hut  to  afford  a  growing  proof  of  the  di- 
vine inspiration  of  those  Christian  records  in 
which  the  prophecies  are  contained,  so  it  is  the 
duty  of  Christians  hot  to  make  them  the  subject 
of  wild  and  extravagant  conjecture  ;  not  to  ex- 
ercise upon  them  the  rashness  of  forward  inge- 
nuity; not  to  hazard  "upon  them  forced,  and 
possible,  though  improbable,  explanations ;  not 
to  endeavour  to  turn  prophets  themselves  on 
their  authority,  and  by  their  assistance  ;  but  to 
pay  to  them  a  sober,  considerate,  discreet  at- 
tention ;  to  observe  the  marks  of  their  gradual 
accomplishment  as  they  arise,  and  to  wait  for 
their  full  elucidation  till  events  shall  have  ex- 
plained them  in  a  manner  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

Our  attention  then  becomes  directed  by  these 
words  to  a  subject  of  great  importance,  the  in- 
discreet application  of  the  prophetical  parts  of 
Scripture.  Few  persons  can  have  paid  even  a 
cursory  attention  to  the  volumes  which  have 
been  written  on  the  interpretation  of  pro- 
phecy, without  observing  with  deep  regret 
how  greatly  the  disposition  has  prevailed,  in 
almost  all  periods  of  the  Christian  Church,  to 
exercise  bold  and  fanciful  conjecture  on  this 
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dark  and  mysterious  subject;  a  subject  whits' 
ought,  above  every  other,  to  be  approached 
with  the  greatest  caution,  sobriety,  and  forbear- 
ance. The  temerity  and  confidence  with  which 
not  only  wild  and  ignorant  enthusiasts  and  pre- 
tenders to  learning,  but  persons  of  acknowledged 
talent,  penetration,  and  learning,  have,  at  various 
times,  and  in  various  instances,  applied  the  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture  to  passing  events  of  their 
own  day,  are  truly  astonishing  to  those  who 
have  been  able,  in  the  subsequent  lapse  of  time, 
to  perceive  the  extreme  futility  of  their  specula^ 
tions,  and  to  discern  in  full  force  the  weakness 
of  the  foundation,  or  rather  the  total  absence  of 
all  sufficient  foundation,  on  which  those  specu- 
lations have  been  built  *. 

Now,  undoubtedly,  we  may  trace  one  fruil 
source  of  this  practice  to  the  propensity  whi< 
prevails  with  all  of  us,  to  magnify  and  exagge- 
rate every  thing  that  passes  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  our  immediate  observation.  As,  in 
the  objects  presented  to  our  bodily  senses,  that 
which  stands  immediately  before  us  absorbs  the 
greatest  portion  of  our  attention,  and  precludes 
the  sight  of  others  that  are  more  distant ;  as  the 
horizon  which  bounds  our  view  is  the  scene  in 
which  all  that  appears  to  us  great  and  important 
is  commonly  transacted ;  so,  in  the  political 

•  See  Xote  T. 
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moral  occurrences  of  the  worlds  those  which 
pass  before  our  eyes,  which  interest  our  feelings^ 
and  give  birth  to  our  present  hopes  and  fears^ 
appear  to  us  of  greater  importance  than  reaUy 
belongs  to  them  when  measured  by  a  true  line, 
and  weighed  in  their  just  relation  to  other  events 
of  history.  Misled  by  these  false  and  prejudiced 
views,  individuals  have  been  easily  carried  away 
with  the  notion  that  the  occurrences  of  their 
own  little  day  and  contracted  sphere  of  observa- 
tion, are  of  sufficient  distinction  to  be  made  the 
specific  subject  of  scriptural  prophecy.  Fancy 
and  conjecture  have  readily  lent  theit  aid  to  the 
sixggestions  of  vanity  and  self  importance :  and 
thus,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and  in  the 
full  assurance  of  undoubted  truth,  have  writers, 
by  forced  constructions  and  arbitrary  assump- 
tions, boldly  affirmed,  that  particular  prophecies 
are  clearly  fulfilled  in  their  own  times.  They  have 
sometimes  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  temporary 
acquiescence  in  their  assertions  with  the  more 
credulous  portion  of  their  contemporaries ;  while 
all  who  have  lived  at  a  later  period,  and  have  seen 
the  same  events  in  their  true  light,  have  beem 
no  less  astonished  at  the  temerity  of  those  who 
have  hazarded  these  interpretations,^  than  at  the 
ifcredulity  of  those  who  have  received  them. 

But,  operating  in  unison  with  this  modue  ap 
preciation  of  the  importance  of  events  which  are 
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present,  have  been  au  over  forward  disposition  W 
display  superior  penetration  and  ingenuity 
amongst  those  who  interpret  prophecy,  and  cre- 
dulous superstition  and  prying  curiosity  amongst 
those  who  believe  their  interpretations.  In  all 
ages  and  nations,  it  has  been  deemed  a  proud 
display  of  superior  sagacity  to  be  able  to  dive 
into  futurity,  to  discern  remote  events  in  their 
yet  indistinct  causes,  and  to  discover  in  thsj 
past  the  signs  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Nor 
has  the  eager  appetite  of  the  vulgar  for  such 
speculations  been  wanting  to  give  every  encou- 
ragement to  those  who  are  disposed  to  indulge 
in  them.  Hence  the  number  of  persons,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  who  have  endeavoured  to  im- 
pose upon  the  public  by  claims  to  inspiration, 
by  oracles,  auguries,  and  various  means  of  pre- 
dicting things  to  come ;  and  hence  the  ready 
reception  with  which  such  endeavours  have  often 
been  attended.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
phecies contained  in  Scripture,  a  peculiarly 
tempting  field  is  opened  for  those  persons  who 
are  given  to  these  adventurous  speculations. 
Here  are  writings  confessedly  of  a  prophetical 
nature,  and  which  all  Christians  believe  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  Source  of  unerring  truth. 
Many  of  these,  it  is  allowed,  are  in  these  later 
times  unfulfilled ;  and  if  they  be  what  they 
are  understood  to  be,  must  be  fulfilled  at  some 
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time  or  other.  Hence  individuals^  who  have 
been  disposed  to  signalize  their  sagacity^  and  who 
have  not  been  repressed^  as  they  oughts  by  the 
danger  and  the  evil  of  hastily  and  inconsiderately 
meddling  with  such  sacred  records^  have  shewn 
an  overforward  eagerness  to  dive  into  their 
meaning,  and  to  discover  their  application.  Car- 
ried  away  by  this  eagerness,  and  misled  by  some 
fancied  points  of  resemblance,  by  some  casual 
and  incidental  expressions  which  seem  to  mark  a 
coincidence  between  the  prophecy  and  the  sup- 
posed fulfilment;  looking,  too^  to  some  single 
portion  of  the  prophetical  writings,  and  not  to 
the  whole  in  a  combined  and  general  system, 
they  have  applied  them  without  hesitation,  and 
without  the  least  intimation  of  doubt,  to  the 
passing  occurrences  of  their  own  time ;  and  have 
even  sometimes  been  willing  to  stake  their  whole 
reputation  on  the  truth  of  what  they  affirmed. 
The  event  has,  in  most  instances,  been  com- 
pletely such  as  might  be  expected.  However 
they  may  have  been  more  or  less  successful  in 
gaining  a  passing  credit  with  those  of  their  own 
day,  succeeding  times  have, seen  the  utter  futility 
of  their  speculations  ;  and  it  is  well  if  their  spe- 
culations have  been  ^o  forgotten  as  not  to  reflect 
lasting  discredit  or  ridicule  on  their  names. 

But  it  is  of  far  less  importance  to  enquire  into 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  indiscreet,  ap- 
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plication  of  scriptural  prophecies,  or  to  detail  J  I 
what  has  taken  place  in  times  past,  than  to  en- 
deavour to  repress  the  practice,  by  pointing  out 
the  injury  which  it  must  ever  cause  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  religion,  and  to  the  authority  of 
the  Christian  records. 

Now,  the  principal  evil  which  must,  with  too 
great  certainty,  be  derived  from  this  practice,  is 
that  of  exciting  a  general  prejudice  against  the 
truth  of  all  scriptural  prophecies.  It  is  clear  that 
these  prophecies  (I  here  put  out  of  the  question 
those  which  carry  with  them  internal  marks  of 
bearing  a  double  sense)  can  have  only  one  ac- 
complishment. It  is  equally  clear  to  the  un- 
derstandings of  those  who  believe  in  Scripture  as 
"  given  by  inBpiration  of  God,"  that,  sooner  or 
later,  every  thing  which  is  foretold,  will  come  to 
pass ;  and  that  the  agreement  of  the  terms  of  the 
prediction  with  the  event  will  be  so  manifest,  as 
to  prove,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  concerned  in  suggesting  the  prediction. 
But,  when  different  persons  are  found,  many  of 
sufficient  credit  for  learDing  and  acuteness,  ea- 
gerly and  confidently,  applying  the  prophecies  to 
events  widely  different ;  when  one  claims"  a  pre- 
diction as  clearly  fulfilled  by  this  event;  ano- 
ther, by  that ;  a  third,  by  one  totally  distinct ; 
and  each  is  equally  positive  in  making  the  asser- 
tion, and  supports  his  opinion  by  proofi  which 
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appear  to  him  to  admit  of  no  dispute ;  what  im- 
pression must  be  made  on  the  public  at  large^  on 
those  who  form  their  judgment  of  these  matters 
at  a  distance,  and  without  paying  close  and  ac^ 
curate  attention  to  them?  The  infei^nce  will 
too  obviously  be,  that  the  prophecies  of  Scrip* 
tare  may  be  turned  to  any  sense  at  the  will  of  the 
interpreter ;  that  the  expressions  are  so  loose  as 
to  admit  of  not  one,  but  several,  modes  of  apply- 
ing them;  and  that,  in  consequence,  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  any  interpretation  whatsoever. 
The  inference  may  too  easily  be,  not  that  there 
has  been  ablameable  and  unwarrantable  dispor 
sition  to  twist  these  portions  of  Scripture  at  jdea- 
«ure,  and  to  make  them  the  subject  <^  fanciful 
conjecture,  but  that  there  is  a  peculiar  aptitude 
in  the  writings  themselves  to  give  birth  to  such 
speculations.  The  evil  or  injury,  be  it  remem- 
bered, in  such  a  case,  does  not  stop  with  the  pai>- 
ticular  instance.  The  world  at  large  is  not  ap)t 
to  make  distinctions ;  and  least  of  all,  in  the  pre- 
i»ent  times,  is  it  apt  to  make  distinctions  which 
are  favourable  to  the  cause  of  rev^tion.  Nor> 
if  such  an  imputation  be  cast  on  the  prophetici^ 
parts  of  Scriptwre,  will  the  cause  of  revelation  i^ 
general  wholly  escape.  For,  as  all  the  sacred 
writings  proceed  from  the  same  source,  and  are 
contained  in  the  same  volume ;  and  those  porti<ms 
which  bear  a  prophetic  character  are  interwoven 
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with  those  which  relate  to  other  matters,  onc( 
let  a  prejudice  be  excited  against  one  portioOi 
and  the  feelings  of  reverence  which  attach  to  thA 
other  must  be  proportionably  diminished. 

Or,  if  the  credit  of  Scripture  be  saved,  it  wiljj 
be  saved  only  at  the  expence  of  the  veracity  and^ 
good  faith  of  those  who  attempt  these  interpreta^ 
tions.     When,  indeed,  merely  low  and  ignoraar^ 
pretenders,  and  wild  enthusiasts,  make  these  harl 
zardous  attempts  at  prophetical  interpretation, 
no  public  evil  can  be  derived  from  any  injur^ 
done  to  the  reputation  of  the  writers.    But  whenX 
as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  persons  of  un-. 
questionable  learning  and  gravity  of  character*] 
holding  perhaps  responsible  stations  in  the  mi-^ 
nlstry  of  the  church,  which  claim  for  them  public 
respect ;  persons  well  versed  in  the  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  original  languages  in   which  the 
Scriptures  were  written,  and  who  are  the  guides 
to  the  unlearned  part  of  the  public,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture ;  when  such  persons  con- 
fidently affirm  that  particular  prophecies  are  ful- 
filling in  such  and  such  events,  the  character  of 
their  order,  if  they  be  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  of  the  learned  part  of  the  Christian  world,  is 
to  a  certain  degree  placed  at  stake.    "When  the 
progress  of  events  shall  have  shewn  that  these 
speculations  are  destitute  of  all  foundation,  a 
snspicion  will  too  easily  be  raised  by  the  enemies 
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of  revelation,  that  there  was  no  unwillingness  to 
practise  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  to 
represent  as  clearly  and  indisputably  true  that 
which  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  fanciful 
conjecture  of  the  proposers.  As  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  is  one  important  ground  on  which 
the  truth  of  Christianity  rests,  the  attempt  to 
prove  an  instance  of  fulfilment  where  none  has 
taken  place,  may  be  received  as  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  proof  on  an  unsound  foundation. 
Now  the  best  of  causes  is  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the  adduction  of  weak  and  insuificient  proofs 
for  its  support ;  and  it  has  frequently  been  the 
fate  of  Christianity  to  suffer  in  this  m:inner 
from  the  ill-advised  zeal  of  indiscreet  friends. 
At  all  events,  the  example  of  persons  of  learning 
and  education  attempting  ill-judged  and  fanciful 
interpretations  of  prophecy  affords  a  sanction  to 
similar  attempts  in  ignorant  and  weak  enthu- 
siasts, from  whose  lucubrations  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt must  fall  on  the  sacred  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

There  are  many  departments  of  theological 
inquiry  and  investigation,  in  which  erroneous  or 
1-founded  attempts  to  elucidate  the  sacred  text, 
'  make  deductions  from  it,  are  not  attended 
rith  mischievous  results ;  in  which  individuals, 
»  wish  to  signalize  their  ingenuity,  sagacity, 
'  learning,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  indulge 
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their  speculations  without  risk  of  injury  to  thfc 
cause  of  religion ;  inasmuch  as  the  failure  in 
effecting  positire  good  does  not  entail  positive 
evil.  If,  for  instance,  a  writer  attempts,  in  a 
spirit  of  sober  criticism,  to  ai&x  a  meaning, 
which  has  never  been  thought  of  before,  to  st 
obscure  Or  difficult  passage,  he  confers  an  o1 
gation  on  the  cause  of  truth,  in  the  event  of 
establishing  his  point ;  and  he  leaves  us  exactly 
where  we  were,  in  the  event  of  his  failure.  The 
case  is  precisely  the  same  with  all  attempts 
ascertain  doubtful  points  in  scriptural  histi 
chronology,  or  geography ;  or  to  explain 
bearing  of  the  metaphors  and  allusions  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  sacred  records.  It  is 
highly  desirable  to  have  all  these  matters  tho- 
roughly sifted  and  examined ;  no  evil  is  likely  to 
arise  from  a  new  suggestion :  the  worst  that  can 
happen  is,  that  it  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
to  be  unworthy  of  serious  attention.  On  the 
contrary,  an  ill-judged  or  capricious  attempt  to 
force  a  scriptural  prophecy  into  an  agreement 
with  passing  occurrences,  to  which  the  sober 
part  of  the  world  perceive  that  it  does  not  bear 
the  most  distant  allusion,  is  by  no  means  inno- 
cent in  its  results:  it  leaves  traces  of  mischief, 
■which  may  not  be  easily  effaced ;  by  exciting 
generally,  as  I  have  stated,  prejudices  against 
the  certainty  and  truth  of  all  scriptural  pro- 
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p^cyj  and  anspiciQiis  of  the  motives  of  thos^ 
who  are  employed  in  interpreting  them. 

Wliile  ao  much  positive  evil  results  firom .  the 
license^  which  hat  been  too  ofteflk  aaramed^  of 
haMtrdis^  on  light  grounda  and  hasty  .vtewi^ 
novel  interpretationa  of  s<^^tura1  prophecy;  the. 
moat  powerfol  of  all  arguments  is  afforded  hjf 
thia  consideration  to  induce  all  persons,  who  fedi 
the  reverence  due  to  the  inspired  word  of  God,  to 
abstain  most  carefully  from  this  indiscreet  prac^ 
tice.  The  wordsof  the  Apostle  in  my  text  should  be 
well  remembered,  that  ^'  no  prophecy  of  Scripture 
is  of  any  private  interprotation  ;**  and  the  general 
<^aract^  of  prophecy  should  be  heeded,  as  de^ 
scribed  by  him  in  the  words  adjc^ning ;  namely. 
That  it  is  ''9S  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until 
the  day  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise."*  That  day  will 
dawn  when  the  period  destined  for  the  accom^ 
plishment  of  each  particular  prophecy  shall  ar- 
rive, a  period  which  does  not  depend  on  the  will 
of  man,  but  on  the  course  of  events  ordained  or 
permitted  by  the  overruling  providence  of  God. 
Prophecy  wa«  not  given  to  gratify  the  prying 
curiosity  of  men,  ev^  anxious  to  dive  into  the 
recesses  of  futurity ;  nor  to  exercise  their  forward 
ingenuity  in  searching  out  new  interpretations 
which  might  arrest  the  attention  of  the  public.  It 
was  designed  lor  a  more  availing,  a  greater,  and  a 
noUer  purpose^  for  the  purpose  of  affordhig  to 
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the  truth  of  Christianity  its  growing  testimoi 
which  might  be  unfolded  by  degrees,  and  ope] 
fresh  conviction  on  the  mind,  as  the  revolution* 
of  time  should  produce  its  gradual  accomplish- 
ment.    Consistently  with  this  purpose,  a  certain 
degree  of  obscurity  was  unavoidable.     Had  the 
terms  in  which  the  prophecies  are  expressed  been 
precise  and  clear  as  to  time,  place,  and  circi 
stance ;  had  it,  for  instance,  been  in  any  ci 
expressly  foretold  that  such  an^event  would 
cur  in  a  certain  year,  and  at  a  particular  place, 
to  be  brought  about  by  individuals  mentioned 
by  name,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  aceom- 
plishment  of  the  prediction  would  never  have 
been  effected  without  some  extraordinary  over- 
ruling of  the  events  of  things.    The  dispositions 
and  actions  of  men  would,  on  such  a  supposition, 
be  guided  by  what  would  then  be  their  certain 
knowledge  of  that  which  was  to  happen.     Some 
would  remain  inactive,  in  listless  compliance  with 
the  known  will  of  heaven,  deeming  themselves 
mere  machines  in  bringing  about  predetermined 
events :  others  might  stand  up  in  impious  oppo- 
sition to  the  purposes  of  Providence,  and  endea- 
vour to  counteract  them.     At  all  events,  the 
value  of  the  prophecy  as  affording  evidence  of  a 
, direct  communication  from  heaven,  would  be 
.entirely  lost ;  since  the  opponent  of  revelation 
would  always  be  enabled  to  argue,  that  the  event 
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had  been'  brought  to  pass,  because  it  tvas  fofte- 
told;  not  that  the  prediction  of  it  had  resulted 
from  the  circumBtance  of  its  being  foreknown 
by  the  wisdom  of  God.  Thus  the  terms  in 
which  the  scriptural  prophecies  are  expressed, 
seem  to  be  precisely  those,  which  arie  required 
for  the  purpose ;  they  are  sufficiently  obscure  to 
preclude  any  certain  anticipation  of  the  event  5 
sufficiently  clear  and  precise  to  satisfy  every  rea- 
sonable mind,  after  the  event,  that  the  event  was 
indeed  predicted. 

Under  these  views  of  the  real  character  and 
true  intent  of  scriptural  prophecy,  let  it  be  hoped 
that  the  interpretation  of  it  will  never  be  at- 
tempted carelessly  and  lightly,  from  any  priviate 
motive  of  exhibiting  penetration  and  ingenuity, 
but  only  from  the  deliberate  consideration  of 
what  may  conduce  to  the  right  understanding 
and  elucidation  of  it ;  that  all  disposition  to  wild 
conjecture  and  fanciful  speculation  on  this  im- 
portant subject  will  be  carefully  repressed;  and 
that  the  enquiry  will  be  conducted/^  wherever  it 
is  attempted,  on  the  principle  of  a  rational  search 
after  truth.     It 'should  be  remembered,  that  this 
is  a  subject  of  which  every  person  is  not,  at 
once,   and  without  previous*  study  and   pre- 
paration, qualified  to  treat.     It  is  a  subj^ect 
.which   requires  much    previous   acquaintance 
-with'  scriptural  language,  and  mtfdi  knowledge 
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of  history  sacred  and  profane.  The  general 
nature,  too,  of  the  prophetic  style  must  be 
previously  studied,  together  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  types  and  various  figures  that  are  em- 
ployed. All  the  prophecies,  again,  should  be 
considered  as  forming  different  portions  of  one 
connected  scheme ;  originating  from  the  same 
source,  being  conveyed  in  analogous  language, 
and  directed  to  the  same  great  ends.  All  therefore 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  interpre- 
tation, and  no  single  part  detached  from  the  rest. 
By  attempting  to  interpret  the  prophecies  with- 
out attending  to  these  considerations,  new  and 
sJjiking  hypotheses  may  be  hastily  started,  and 
seeming  resemblances  and  coincidences  disco- 
vered, which  may  display  some  ingenuity  in  the 
writer,  and  may  excite  the  curiosity  or  the  won- 
der of  the  reader ;  but  nothing  will  be  gained 
towards  that  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
every  interpreter  of  Scripture,  the  laying  on  a 
broader  and  a  firmer  basis  the  great  edifice  <rf 
Divine  truth. 

In  conclusion,  I  wonld  suggest  to  all  for  deep 
I.  consideration,  the  sage  and  weighty  words  of  one, 
Tirho,  eminent  as  he  was  in  diving  into  the  hidden 
laws  of  nature,  and  extending  our  knowledge  of 
them,  spake  the  words  of  wisdom  on  every  sub- 
ject to  which  he  applied  his  powerftU  mind. 
"  The  folly  of  interpreters,  (says  Sir  Isaac  New- 
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ion,  speaking  particularly  ef  the  A^cplyp&p,) 
has  been^  to  foretell  times  and  things  by  this  pro- 
phecy of  Revelation^  as  if  God  designed  to  make 
them  prophetis.  By  this  rashness  they  have  not 
only  exposed  themselves,  but  brought  the  pro- 
phecy also  into  contempt.  The  design  pf  Gpd 
was,  when  he  gave  thepa  this,  and  the  prophecies 
pf  the  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men's  cu- 
riosity by  enabling  theni  to.ford^ppw  thijigs,  but 
to  the  end  that,  after  they  were  fulfilled,  fhej 
might  be  interpreted  by  the  event ;  and  his  own 
providence,  not  the  wisdom  or  the  skill  of  the 
interpreter,  be  then  manifested  thereby  to  th? 
world  *^" 

It  i§  only  by  avoiding  this  folly  which  has 
been  too  prevailing,  not  only  previojuis  to  the 
time  of  this  great  writer,  but  in  latter  days^  that 
the  dignity  of  Scripture  can  be  properly  main- 
tained ;  and  that  *'  ttie  more  sure"  word  of  piro- 
phecy  can  be  justly  heeded  a3  a  valuable  and  im- 
portant head  of  Christian  evidence ;  tibat  pro- 
phecy ican  be  discerned  in  its  true  character,  a^ 
^'a  light  shinji^  in  a  dark  p^ace;"  enveloped  fit 
first  in  obscmity,  and  imparting  no  cle^r  and 
<;ertain  views ;  but  always  '^,  growing  more  atid 

m^e  into  the  perfect  day,*"  g^vfing  by  its  g|*a- 

.dual  accomplishment  into  that  fuO  an^  pSt^ct 
c  ^evidence  which  will  cairy  <iopyMtSoii  tp  '6v^ry 
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unprejudiced  understanding,  and  enlighten  every 
Christian  heart  with  the  clearness  and  the  glory 
of  spiritual  truth. 

But,  although  the  prophetical  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture may,  and  too  often  have  become  a  snare  to 
the  rash,  the  incautious,  and  the  unwise,  still  let 
us  not,  on  that  account,  undervalue  their  im- 
portance, or  lightly  regard  the  truths  which  they 
contain.  Let  us  not  forget  the  blessing  which 
St.  John  pronounced  on  those  who  pay  discreet 
attention  to  the  prophecy  contained  in  the  book 
of  Pievelations ;  and  which  we  may  well  consider 
as  extending  to  all  the  prophetical  parts  of  the 
sacred  volume.  "  Blessed" — are  his  words, — 
"  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words 
of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things  wliich 
are  written  therein."  Blessed  are  they,  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  soberness  and  humility,  and  true 
wisdom,  attend  to  the  words  of  prophecy,  and 
mark  the  growing  signs  of  its  accomplishment; 
who,  while  they  are  not  rash  and  indiscreet  in 
claiming  on  insufficient  grounds  the  application 
of  it  to  passing  events,  still  are  not  slow  and 
hard  of  belief  in  acknowledging  the  fulfilment 
of  it  when  evinced  by  signs  too  clear  to  be 
mistaken ;  who  thus  derive  from  this  source 
strength  to  their  faith,  and  confirmation  of  their 
Christian  hopes;  and  thereby  learn  to  tnirti 
more  fully  in  the  ways  of  God's  righteous  provi 
dence,  and  in  the  truth  of  His  holy  word 
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ON  MODERN  UNITARIANISM. 


i  t 


Hebrews  x.  23. 

ie^  tt«  AoW  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  ■' 

wavering. 

Amongst  the  various  opinions  and  doctrines^  by 
the  different  consideration  of  which  the  Chris- 
tian church  has  been  unhappily  divided^  many^ 
it  has  often  been  said^  are  entirely  matter  of  spe-> 
culation^  leading  to  no  consequences^  influencing' 
no  practice,  and  leaving  the  great  duties  of  life 
towards  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves,  to 
rest  on  the  same  authority,  and  to  be  enforced  by 
the  same  sanietions,  on  whichsoever  side  the  de- 
termination respecting  them  may  take  place.  ' 
The  Unitarian  *  has  Contended  that,  when  b« 
denies  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trl^ 
nity ;  when  he  endfeavottts  to  degrade  thfeSa^ 
Yiour  of  the  w6rld  froto  hid  rthk  ad  the  El^lrniail 
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Son  of  God  to  that  of  a  mere  human  being,  com- 
tnissioned  with  Divine  authority ;  and  when  he 
would  rob  mankind  of  their  hope  in  Him,  as  tbeir 
Intercessor,  Mediator,  and  Redeemer ;  he  is 
merely  advancing  a  controversy  on  points,  which 
may  be  affirmed  or  denied  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence; which  leave  unaltered  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  acceptance  of  mankind ;  which 
affect  not  the  range  of  human  duties,  nor  the 
obligations  by  which  the  performance  of  those 
duties  is  enforced. 

Now,— even  if  the  concession  could  be  made, 
that  the  doctrines  in  question  have  no  visible  in- 
fluence on  the  practices  of  men—stiU  it  could 
never  be  allowed  to  be  matter  of  indifference, 
where  we  rest  our  faitli,  and  what  we  permit  our- 
selves, respecting  such  important  points,  to  re- 
ceive BB  true,  or  to  reject  as  false.  It  is  for  man 
humbly  to  accept,  and  seriously  to  believe,  what 
God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  enquire,  in  any  instance,  whether  we  have 
sufficient  proof  that  a,  doctrine  does  really  pro- 
ceed from  Him.  Let  us  procure  satis&ctiou  on 
this  head ;  and  no  room  remains  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  slightest  doubt,  founded  on  our  otter 
inability  to  comprehend  that  which  is  reveled, 
or  on  our  ignorance  of  the  reason  why  the  reve- 
lation has  been  made,  and  of  the  purpose  whip] 
is  thereby  intended. 


biph^H 
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But^  that  the  important  doctrines  of  the  pnip^ 
Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  Atone- 
ment effected  by  His  death,  are  entirdy  specufai- 
tiye  doctrines^  can  never  be  conceded.    Iii  no 
difference,  let  it  be  asked,  established  in  our  ideas 
of  the  great  Christian  sdbeme,  whether  we  <km* 
aider  it  merdy  as  a  system  of  reI%ious  instmie- 
tion,  or  as  a  comprehensive  plan  of  general  re- 
demption ?    Is  no  splendid  picture  of  immeasu- 
ral^  Divine   benevolence   pourtrayed  in  the 
conception  and  the  execution  of  a  design,  formed 
in  tiie  eternal  oounsels,for  the  restoration,  to  hi^* 
piness,  of  immortal,  though  £sdlen,  beings ;  of  a 
design  presenting  those  exalted  views  of  all  the 
Divine  perfections,  which,  while  they  strike  us 
Witli  admiration,  must  win  us  to  gratitude  and 
oblige  us  to  obedience  i  Is  no  consolation  held  out 
to  him  who  &els  the  utter  insufficiency  of  his  own 
merits,  from  the  assurance  that  One  has  died  upon 
thecross,whoseall-suffic]entmeritswiB  plead  in  his 
behalf  at  the  throne  of  grace ;  that  he  has  a  most 
powerful  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Ctn'ist 
the  ligneous  ?    Do  not  aU  Ae  pijecepts  ot  Chti^ 
tianity  press  upon  us  with  a  most  commanffing 
authority,  when  w«  reeeive  them,  not  mer^I;^  aa 
from  a  human  hAng  invested  with  a  Divine  JMlii- 
mlssion,  but  from  tJie  Eternal  Son  of  God  Hiih- 
self ;  from  criiie,  who,  while  He  ca^  to  itois^ct  hs 
in  our  duty,  came  also  to  psA((^  v^  f^^ 
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sins,  to  die  for  onr  salvation?  Is  not,  m'tm 
knowledge  of  the  same  truths,  that  animatii^ 
certainty  afforded  of  the  satisfaction  made  for  sitfpl 
and  of  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  which,  under 
the  disbelief  of  these  great  doctrines,  we  never 
could  attain ;  which  must  remove  from  fallen 
man  the  gloJmy  apprehensions  of  eternal  dis- 
pleasure ;  which  must  quicken  and  invigorate 
his  every  hope  of  final  admission  to  an  immorta- 
lity of  happiness  ?  Does  not,  in  fact,  the  denial 
of  these  doctrines  entirely  weaken  Christianity 
as  a  practical  system ;  lower  it  in  its  principles 
and  in  its  tone ;  and,  while  it  renders  its  sanc- 
tions less  efficacious,  impair  its  claims  to  human 
respect  1 

While  therefore  we  refuse  to  partake  in  that 
feeling  of  cool  indifference,  which  many  would 
inculcate  on  us,  in  the  support  of  Christian  doc- 
trines ;  a  feeling,  which  those  especially,  who  are 
concerned  to  destroy  our  faith  in  the  established 
creed  of  our  Church,  are  more  particularly  anxi- 
ous to  inculcate,  as  being  a  most  useful  auxiliary 
towards  the  promotion  of  their  plans;  while  we 
are  convinced  of  the  deep  importance  of  prac- 
tising Christian  duties  on  true  Christian  princi- 
ples ;  of  endeavouring  rightly  to  apprehend  thfe 
true  faith,  and  having  apprehended,  to  obey  the 
Apostolic  precept  of  holding  fast "  the  professiobj 
of  it  without  wavering ;"  it  becomes  us  to  staB( 
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at  all  times  steadily  on  our  guard  againat  attempts 
to  seduce  us  into  error.    The  present  is  not  an 
age^  in  wbich. all. caution  in  these  matters  can  he 
deemed  superfluous,  in .  which  vigilance  may 
safely  be  relaxed.    The  supporters  of  .Unitarian 
tenets  in  the.  present  times  betray  no  want) of 
activity  or  of  perseverance  in  propagating  doo^ 
trines  hostile  to  those  which  the  orthodox  Chrisr 
tian  Church  has  uniformly  professed.    They  set 
at  work  against ,  us  every  engine  of  open  and  of 
i;idirect  assailment.   They  repeat  their  attempts, 
with  a  perseverance  which  knows  no  weariness, 
with  a  boldness  which  is  shaken  by  no  repulse.  .; 
And,  as  long  as  they  adhere  to  the  system  of 
endeavouring  to*  establish  their  cause  on  regular 
argument ;  as  long  as  they  make  a  sober  and  seri- 
ous appeal  to  the  test  of  Scripture,  and  strive  to 
found  on  it  interpretations  favourable  to  their 
own  opinions,  and  adverse  to  ours:  we  have 
every  reason  indeed .  narrowly  to  watch  their 
proceedings,  but  we  have  certainly  no  just  ground 
of  .complaint,  and  we  have  as  certainly  not  the 
smallest  ground  of  alarm.    The  cause  of  truth 
can  never;  be  impaired  by  the  most  nice  and  ser 
vere  examination  of  the  foundations  on  which  it 
rests-    On  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture  rightly 
interpreted,  we  altogether  ground  our  faith.  We 
are  able  to  defend  our  own  interpretations;  we 
^re  able  to  point  out  the  complete  unsoundness 
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of  a1]  that  are  opposed  to  us.  We  can  i 
reasonings  for  the  support  of  the  main  and  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  our  Christian  Creed,  which  have 
hitherto  stood  their  ground  against  atl  assailants ; 
and  which,  we  may  safely  trust,  are  not  likely 
now  to  be  proved  either  invalid  or  insufficient. 

But  it  certainly  does  constitute  a  ground  of 
very  just  and  very  serious  complaint,  that  we 
should  find  ourselves  attacked,  as  in  some  cases 
has  been  and  is  done,  by  very  unfair  and  unbe- 
coming weapons.  It  does  form  matter  of  very 
deep  regret  that  we  should  ever  find  the  shafts 
of  empty  ridicule  and  petulant  invective  pointed 
at  the  doctrines  of  our  Church ;  that  we  should 
find,  in  some  publications  *  of  the  day  embracing 
matters  of  general  literature  and  mixed  discus- 
sion, insinuations  loosely  thrown  out,  aifirraa- 
tions  dogmatically  advanced,  and  assumptions 
made  without  the  smallest  pretensions  to  proof, 
but  with  that  imposing  air  of  confidence,  which 
is  well  calculated  to  entrap  the  unwary  and  work 
upon  the  inexperienced ;  and  which,  without  the 
possibility  of  producing  regular  conviction,  may 
have  great  effect  in  generating  undue  imprra- 
siona.  It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  any  of 
the  adversaries,  to  whom  we  are  opposed,  should 
deem  it  becoming  to  have  recourse  to  expedi-  ; 
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enlgy  ^liicb  no  reflecthig  person^  whatsoevter  ti^ 
hi»  sect  in*  phity,  can  serionsly  appr(fve>  in  the 
cdiidnet  of  religtous  eontroyetsy. 

Nmr^  against  a  method  of  atta^  attdi  m  tbii; 
Wi%  by  no  mxmas  easy  to  {nrovide^  When  an  aa^ 
gnnieijt  is  adranced  against  us^  we  hare  mts»^ 
thing  firm  and  solid  oh  which  we  can  lay  holfl. 
We  feel  the  gconnd  on  which  the  question  is 
pladed^  and  we  know  the  means  of  defence^ 
But,  when  our  adversary  merdy  asserts  at  a  faa^ 
sard  without  pretending  to  support  his  assertion^ 
wUeii  he  stoops  to  vague  invective  and  loose 
raillery  \  he  sets  at  deftince  all  regular  reasonings 
and  leaves  no  direct  method  of  repelling  theag-^ 
gression.  The  only  plan,  which  can  be  adopted 
with  effect  sgainst  such  proceedings,  seems  to> 
be  that  of  affording  some  g^eral  cautions,  which 
may  fortify  and  prepare  the  minds  of  readers 
against  imbibing  the  intended  impressions.  Ac-^ 
eordingIy>  with  a  view  to  this  purpose,  a  few  ob- 
servations respecting  the  conduct  and  pretensions 
of  this  class  of  our  opponents  shall  here  be  ev^g^ 
gested* 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  always  operate  as  a 
fliOst  useAd  caution^  with  reference  no  less  to  the 
l&iitarian  than  to  the  Infid^  to  bear  well  in  mind> 
that,  whenever  ri^^eule  is  employed  on  a  subject 
so  starious  as  religious  truth,  a  suspicion  must 
alwaya  ariie,  timt  those,  who  employ  such  an 
unworthy  weapon,  feel  an  inward  consciousness 
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of  the  unsoundness  of  their  cause ;  and  are  drifl 
to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  other  suj 
port,  besides  serious,  dispassionate  argumei 
It  is  universally  true,  that  ridicule  is  no  test  .< 
truth.  For,  as  it  has  justly  been  remarked  *,  if  )j 
dicule  be  applied  to  any  position  as  the  test  of  jl 
truth,  the  first  question  to  be  decided  is,  whetH 
such  ridicule  be  just ;  and  this  can  only  be  d<? 
cided  by  the  application  of  truth  as  the  test  of 
ridicule.  This  weapon  may  be,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed as  successfully  to  promote  the  worst  of 
causes  as  the  best.  It  must  also  be  allowed  by 
persons  of  every  sect  and  party,  that  there  is 
both  unfairness  and  indecency  in  the  attempt  to 
employ  ridicule  on  such  a  subject  as  religious 
truth.  It  is  unfair  to  have  recourse  to  such  an 
expedient,  because,  while  no  subject  whatever 
can  claim  an  exemption  from  the  possibility  of 
ludicrous  treatment,  a  grave  and  solemn  subject 
can  with  the  greater  ease  be  made  to  assume  a 
ridiculous  aspect  by  some  quaint  comparison, 
some  petulant  mode  of  statement,  or  some  light 
association.  It  is  most  indeccutj  because  all 
sincere  religious  feelings,  however  misguided, 
however  connected  with  error,  deserve  to  he 
respected ;  and  because  truths  so  important,  as 
those  which  are  the  subject  of  such  feelings,  de- 
mand on  all  occasions  the  greatest  solemnity  of 
discussion.     When  therefore  we  meet,  with  con- 
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temptuous  expressions  and  sarcastic  sneers 
thrown  out  against  the  doctrines  of  our  churcii 
and  against  those  who  yield  their  faith  to  thein, 
we  should  bear  this  caution  well  impressed  on 
oiu:  minds.  We  should  remember,  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  any  truth  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired, by  the  circumstance  of  its  admitting  to 
be  stated  or  treated  in  a  ludicrous  manner. 
Not  the  semblance  even  of  a  proof  is  afforded, 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God  are  destitute  of 
Scriptural  foundation,  and  undeserving  of  our 
serious  belief,  by  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
made  to  furnish  an  handle  for  sportive  raillery 
and  irreverent  wit,  or  that  they  admit  of  being 
twisted  by  the  scoifer  and  the  caviller  into  a 
ridiculous  form.  But,  against  the  persons  who 
have  recourse  to  such  expedients  in  assailing 
religious  doctrines,  we  are  warranted  in  making 
very  strong  and  decided  inferences.  We  are 
fully  warranted  in  suspecting  that  they  are 
mainly  impelled  to  this  proceeding  by  the 
despair  of  succeeding  in  their  cause  by  fair  rea- 
soning and  regular  discussion.  We  may  be 
positively  certain  that  they  are  destitute  of  those 
serious  impressions  on  religious  subjects,  which 
can  entitle  them  to  any  claims  on  our  respect. 
Whatever  might  be  their  own  feelings  and  con- 
victions ;  still,  if  they  possessed  any  proper  dis- 
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positions  towards  sacred  names  and  subjects, 
they  would  never  be  found  to  treat  with  levity 
or  with  ribaldry  doctrines  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  large  proportion  of  Christians,  have  solid 
scriptural  foundations,  and  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  so  many  persons  associate  a  strong 
sense  of  piety  and  devotion. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  mistaking  confidence  of  as- 
sertion for  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that 
cause  in  which  it  is  employed.  The  Unitarian 
ivriters  are  well  aware  that,  with  too  large  a 
proportion  of  readers,  the  intrinsic  force  of  a 
statement  is  less  attended  to,  than  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  made  :  that  an  assuming,  positive 
tone  and  style  will  carry  with  many  persons 
such  an  appearance  of  truth,  as  to  make  them 
take  things  for  granted  without  weighing  evi- 
dence or  examining  arguments.  Accordingly, 
they  intersperse  occasionally  in  their  writings 
expressions  of  astonishment,  that  the  received 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church  should  so 
long  have  obtained  an  empire  over  the  good, 
sense  of  mankind.  They  throw  out  general  as- 
severations, that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  one  of  those  corruptions,  which  crept  in, 
during  the  dark  ages,  to  obscure  the  face  of 
genuine  Christianity;  that  a  brighter  light  ia 
now  dawning ;  and  that  its  entire  extirpation 
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must  soon  take  place.  Now  it  cannot  be  too 
deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  Christian^ 
that  assertions  of  this  vague  description^  how- 
ever* dogmaticdly  wgkde,  -however  cotafidently 
stated^  however  frequtndy  repeated>  have  no 
real  weight  or  value  whatever.  Truths  is  td^  be 
sought: in. sound*  argument  and  regular  diseus- 
ston][  not  in  confident  ^sdttioup  and  ^atuitous 
assumption^  or  the  language  Of  mere  frothy  pas* 
snmis  and  :^emp^ '^  de^ctoatien^  <  Unsupported 
affirmations  can  at  the  4>est  only  evince  tvhat 
the  opinions  mre  of  those  'pefrsons  who  make 
themu  Far  from  affcnrding  indueementsto  othen^ 
t»  embrace  the  same  opinions^  liiey  ought  to 
generate  a^  strong  suspicion  that  the  cause,'  in 
vdiich  they  are  employed,  must  be  a  bad  one; 
and  .that  other  motives,  besides- the  genuine 
]ove.of:trutK'are  inflxvencing  the  supporters  of 
that  cause  iiribe  proceedings  which  they  adopt* 
It  is  in  ibejsame  manner,  ibe  it  rcatnembered^ 
that  the  Infidel  has  for  itfae:  most  part  con<^ 
ducted:  ids  attacks  against  the 'grounds  of  all 
r0velatiosn«!  He  has  endeavoured  ta  prejudice, 
when  he  has  despaired  Xf(  convincing:  he  has 
boldly  assertedithe  fidsity  of  Christianity,  When 
fae:has  found  himself  destitute  of  all  means  of 
pioving  it  SimSar  as  m  many  respects  have  be^ti 
the  proceedings  of  the  ynitarisii  and  ^f  -  the  In^ 
fidety  ^f  him  wboibas  denied  ^e  divinity  of  ouv 
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Sayipurvand  of  him  who  .has  denied  all  revela^ 
tion  and  all  superintending  Proyidejice^  a  latent 
conviction  of  the  unsoundness  of  their  respective 
causes  has,  it  may  justly  be  presumed,  .alike  im- 
posed on  each  the  necesisity  of  having  repouise 
to  similar  expedients.        .  ,  ,     ' .  ■-'....: 

In  the  third  place,  it  must  be  eminently  ser« 
yiceable  to.be  on  our  guard  against  a  veryiior: 
posing  title  which  the  Unitarians  assume,  imd 
some  specious  pleas  which  they  adviince/  They 
are  pleased  to  style  .themselves  by  the  title  of 
''rational  Christians/'  with  the  implied  inT 
sinuation,  of  course,  that  the  title  does .  not 
belong  to  those  Christians,  who  differ  fronl 
them  in  doctrine. .  They  pretend  to  be  teaching 
and  studying  Christianity  pn  a  liberal  plan,  to 
be  clearing  it  from  a  load  of  superstition  ^nd 
corruption,  to  be  emancipating  the  minds  of 
those  who  believe  in  it  from  the  shackles  pf 
narrow  prejudice,  and  to  be  enabling  them  to 
think  boldly  for  themselves.  ;  >   :,     ; 

.  .  Now  pleas  and  pretensions  such  as  *  these 
must  address  themselves  to  many  minds  with 
great  effect.  They  are  particularly  calculated 
to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  those  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  literary  or  theolot 
gical  controversy,  who  may  well  be  caught  hy 
the  ^ound  pf  such  assumptions,  without  the 
ability  to  examine  with  any  justness  their  foiuiT 
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dations.  To'  an  ardent  mind  of  strong  natural 
powers,  which  is  eagerly  panting  after  the  ac- 
quisition of  truth;  and  is  beginning  to  feel  a 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  pursue  investigations 
for  itself,  that  invitation  must  indeed  be  flatter- 
ing, which  calls  upon  it  to  rise  to  an  elevation 
i^ove  aU  vulgar  prejudice,  to' enlarge  the  field 
of  its  speculation  and  enquiry,  to  divest  re- 
ligious belief  of  all  mystery,  and  to  embrace  no 
article  of  faith  beyond  what  it  completely  un- 
derstands. 

But  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended 
to-all,  to  pause  and  consider,  whether  these  pre- 
tensions rest  on  that  solid  foundation  which 
can  entitle  them  to  work  with  any  effect  on  rea- 
sonable minds.  Let  us  examine,  in  what  degree 
the  Unitarian' can  maintain  his  claim  to  that 
title  which  he  assumes,  of  "rational  Christian.** 
What  does  he  mean  by  the  title?  Does  he 
mean  that,  in  matters  of  religion,  he  will  only 
believe  where  his  reason  tells  him  that  he 
ought  to  believe  ?  If  merely  this  be  his  mean- 
ing, he  agrees  in  his  principle  with  all  Chris- 
tians. All  Christians  refer  themselves  to  Scrip- 
ture for  the  foundation  of  their  opinions.  They 
believe,  only  because  their  reason  assures  them, 
that  these  Scriptures  come  from  God,  and  that 
the  truths  which  they  embrace  are  in  these  Scrip- 
tures resdly  contained. 
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^H  incouclush 

^H  very  incoi 


Or  does  he  mean  to  tell  us,  that  he  is  studying 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  deriving  true  doctrines 
from  them,  on  a  more  rational  and  consistent 
plan  tlian  other  Christians  have  done  ?  If  such 
be  his  meaning,  he  requires  to  be  informed,  that, 
by  thus  taking  to  himself  the  title  of  rational 
Christian,  he  is  assuming  the  whole  matter  that 
is  in  debate  between  us.  We  maintain  that  we 
derive  our  doctrines  from  the  most  rational  con- 
sideration of  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture, 
from  understanding  its  words  in  their  most 
usual  sense,  from  catching  its  general  tone  and 
spirit,  and  from  taking  a  combined  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  its  several  texts,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain its  true  doctrine  in  the  surest  manner.  It 
is  our  belief,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Uni- 
tarian derives  his  doctrine  from  Scripture  by  a 
most  irrational  course  of  proceeding;  that  he 
forces  words  from  their  acknowledged  and  ob- 
vious meaning  ;  that  he  adopts  a  most  erroneous 
method  of  interpretation  by  taking  single  pas- 
sages without  adverting  to  others,  bearing  on  the 
same  poiut ;  that,  instead  of  being  prepared  to 
believe  all  that  Scripture  tells  him  lie  ought 
to  believe,  he  approaches  it  with  the  determina- 
tion to  believe  only  as  much  as  suits  his  -own 
preconceived  notions ;  that  he  thus  frames  very 
inconclusive  reasonings,  and  makes  the  Bible  a 
very  inconsistent  book.     Let  him  once  jtrove 
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that  his  is  the  most  rational  method  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  all 
controversy  with  him  is  at  an  end. 

Or,  when  he  assumes  the  title  of  "  rational 
Christian,"  does  he  mean  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  can  only  consent  to  extend  his  faith  to  mat- 
ters which  he  is  able  fully  to  comprehend  ?  If 
such  be  his  meaning,  it  becomes  hira  to  reflect 
whether,  with  respect  to  the  great  truths  of  na- 
tural rehgion,  and  to  many  of  the  most  ordinary 
matters  which  come  under  his  daily  observation, 
he  does  not  find  himself  forced  to  proceed  on  a 
very  different  principle ;  whether  he  does  not 
find  it  necessary  at  evei7  step  to  admit  into  his 
belief  truths  respecting  which  his  ignorance  is 
most  Complete  and  most  insuperable.  Does 
he  revolt  at  the  idea  of  three  Persons  subsisting 
in  one  Godhead,  and  does  he  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  incorporeal,  infinitely-extended 
God,  of  whose  nature  and  essence  he  can  know 
nothing  ?  Is  he  able  to  say,  what  a  spirit  is,  and 
how  it  subsists,  and  how  it  can  pervade  at  all 
times  every  part  of  the  unbounded  universe  ? 
Can  he  form  the  least  conception  how  any  being 
can  exist  without  a  cause  ?  Can  he  fathom  the 
depths  of  eternity,  and  explain  how  to  this  great 
and  unsearchable  God  all  the  past  and  all  the 

U  future   are    but    as  a   single   point   of  time  ? 

^HjGan   he   inform   us,   how   the   Supreme  Rulor 
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foreknows  all  events  without  determining  thi 
issues ;  how  He  exercises  a  providence  without 
controliug  free-agency  ?  Can  he  explain  to  us, 
what  his  own  soul  is;  how  it  is  united  with 
the  body ;  how  its  movements  and  operations 
are  carried  on  ?  Can  he  even  tell  us,  what  is 
the  nature  of  those  material  bodies  which  sur- 
round him ;  of  the  stone  on  which  he  treads,  of 
the  food  on  which  he  subsists  ;  on  what  their 
properties  depend,  how  these  properties  are  pre- 
served, by  what  means  they  are  brought  into  ac- 
tion ?  Can  he  look  at  the  most  insignificant  insect 
or  plant,  and  not  perceive  in  its  structure  and 
economy  wonders  which  baffle  all  research  and 
which  hecannot  pretend  to  understand  or  explain? 
If,  on  all  these  points,  he  be  obliged  to  confess  his 
ignorance  to  be  most  complete,  he  departs  at  once 
from  his  principle  of  not  extending  his  belief  bi 
yond  what  comes  home  to  his  apprehension. 
But  perhaps  he  contends  that  he  would 
pect  to  find  a  revelation,  which  really  comes  from 
God,  free  from  all  difficulty  and  mystery.  He  per- 
ceives not  then,  how  entirely,  in  forming  this 
expectation,  he  departs  from  that  analogy,  which 
the  knowledge  of  what  takes  place  in  natural 
religion  should  teach  him  to  draw.  The  best  use 
of  his  reason  tells  him  that  he  lives  in  the  midst 
of  mystery ;  that  natural  religion,  that  the  course 
of  Nature,  that  the  schemes  of  Providence,  pre- 
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sent  for  his  belief  on  every  side  truths  which 
elude  all  research^  and  exceed  all  comprehen«- 
sion.  Tiie  use  of  that  same  reason  ought  to 
teach  him,  that,  in  every  scheme  of  revelation, 
he  must  expect  to  find  similar  difficulties  and 
mysteries^ 

So  far  therefore  is  he  from  exclusively  de- 
serving his  arrogant  title  of  ^^  rational  Chris- 
tian/' that,  in  the  very  principle  on  which  he 
sets  out,  he  forfeits  this  character  altogether. 
The  truly  rational  Christian — ^he  who  argues 
from  natural  to  revealed  religion — ^who  traces 
justly  the  analogy  which  the  one  must  bear  to 
the  other — ^is  so  far  from  expecting  to  find  in  a 
revelation  every  thing  plain  and  easy,  and  level 
with  his  understanding,  that  his  preconceived 
notion  is  exactly  the  reverse.  He  feels  that 
his  reason  represents  to  him,  -as  probable  in 
any  revelation,  mysteries  the  same  in  kind, 
with  those  which>  on  the  received  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture,  «re  found  in  the  Christian 
revelation. 

/Not  misled  then  by  the  title  which  the  Uni* 
tarian  assun^s,  let  us  be  no  less  on  our  guard 
against  the  appeal  to  our  vanity  which  he '  ad- 
dresses, in  his- delusive  pretension  of  soaring 
above  all  vulgar  prejudice,  and  of  teaching  every 

one  to  think  boldly  for  himself^    It  is  indeed  a 
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great  privilege,  which  no  reasoning  being  shoi 
surrender,  to  employ  the  powers  of  his  um 
standing  unfettered  for  the  discovery  of 
truth.  But  there  are  subjects  and  occasions, 
and  sej^ons,  in  which  this  privilege  should  be 
exercised  with  cautious  circumspection.  A  pre- 
mature and  rash  desire  of  investigating  for  our- 
selves, before  our  judgments  are  rightly  formed, 
before  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  supply  the 
means  of  judging  liave  been  collected,  will  rather 
operate  towards  delusion  than  towards  truth. 
A  spirit  of  hasty  investigation,  acting  on  an  ar- 
dent mind,  is  apt  to  overstep  those  regular  gra- 
dations, by  which  only  the  advance  towards  a 
right  conclusion  can  be  made.  And,  if  on  any 
subject  such  a  spirit  ought  to  be  repressed,  if  in 
any  enquiry  every  source  of  delusion  should  be 
guarded  against,  that  subject  is  religious  faith. 
When  therefore  advice  is  held  out  to  the  inex- 
perienced, to  shake  off  at  once  every  trammel  of 
authority,  and  yield  their  assent  to  no  esta^ 
blished  creed ;  they  are  invited  to  that  hasty,  iU- 
grounded,  and  premature  eKercise  of  their  judg- 
ment, which  may  probably  lead  to  essential  error. 
It  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason  that,  in  such 
matters,  we  should  for  a  time  receive  truth  on 
the  authority  of  others,  and  either  entirely  sus- 
pend the  process  of  pursuing  investigation  ft 
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oursdves^inr  pursue  it  with  a  resolutibn  to  dis^ 
trust  our  own  ability  of  coming  to/a.  right  deci- 
sion ♦••  •  :  . .  ;r 
<;  With  these  cautions  well  impressed  ou  their 
minds^  it  may  be  hoped  that  all  readerr  will  be 
enabled  justly  io  appreciate  the  pretensions*  of 
the  Unitarian  dissenters  &om:ou£  faith;  and  wffl 
receive  no  undue  bias  from  any  atrong  insinuah 
tions^  or  unsupported  assertions,  m  indecoroiES 
representations^  which  their  writings  may  at  any 
time  present  to  them.  It  is  by  the  test  of  serious 
reasoning  that  the  question  must  be  tried :  it  is 
a  rigid  and  close  exaininaticm:of  the  Unitadan 
arguments^  divested  of  all  fidse  and  delusive 
colouritig,  and  weighed  in  the  balance  as  tiiey 
really  are,  that  must  be  earnestly  recommended 
to  every  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  As 
it  would  be  fortign  to  the  iinmediate  plan  and 
purpose  of  this  Discourse  to  attempt  aparticular 
examination  4f  the^  ailments  on  which  these 
writers:  principally  insist ;  I  Jihall  xnmtent  myself 
wbh  making  one  ortwooteervations  respecting 
the  gene]^4Brtate}of  the^uestionvwhidiitnmy  be 
eminently  useful  that  all  persons  should  carry 
with  them  to  the  discussion. 
:    In  the  first  place^  those/  whose  enquiries  on 

• ■.  •"    ^  ■  "• 

*  This  Sermon  was  originally  addressed  to  the  students  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  from  the  University  pulpit. 
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this  subject  may  have  been  confined  within  i 
narrow  compass,  should  be  made  most  fully 
aware  that  the  question,  on  which  we  •  are  at 
issue  with  the  Unitarians,  is  by  no  means  a  new- 
question  in  any  of  its  parts  or  bearings.  Wh< 
indeed  it  is  observed,  with  what  confidence  of 
expression,  and  in  how  imposing  a  tone,  argUr 
ments  are  framed,  and  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
tural texts  proposed  at  the  present  day  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement, 
it  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  something 
was  advanced,  which  had  never  been  advanced 
before ;  that  some  reasonings  were  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Christian  world,  on  which 
that  judgment  had  never  before  been  taken.  The 
real  state  of  the  question  however  very  ill  ac- 
cords with  any  such  supposition.  Exactly  the 
same  arguments,  which  the  Unitarian  writers  of 
the  present  day  are  producing,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  advocates  of  the  same  cause,  years 
and  years  ago.  These  arguments,  at  the  time 
when  they  severally  made  their  appearance,  were 
fairly  met,  and  regularly  examined ;  and  received 
that  full  confutation,  which  set  them  completely 
at  rest  *.  At  several  subsequent  periods,  the  dis- 
cussions have  been  renewed  :  the  old  objections 
again  produced,  have  again  sunk  under  confutar- 
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tion :  and  the  foundations^  on  which  the  received 
doctrines  rest,  have  remained  unshaken  and  un« 
impaired.  Now  it  is  by  ,no  means  matter  of 
slight  importance^  that  persons^  who  are  inex* 
perienced  in  these  matters,  should  completely 
undfsrstand^  that  such  is  the  advanced  state  of 
the  controversy  bet  ween,  the  orthodox  Christian 
Church,  and  the  Unitarian  disscDters.  They 
will  then  learn  .to  be  properly  ou  their  .guard 
against  the  confident  tone  and  imposing  tennfi» 
Yfith  which  the  Unitarian  arguments  are.  pro* 
posed :  and,  by  understanding  the  probability  of 
their  haying  been  already  produced  and  confuted 
in  many  former  discussions  of  the  subject,  will, 
antecedently  to  all  particular  examination  of 
their  weight  and  value,  at  least  divest  them  of 
that  delusive  importance,  in  which  a  false  opi* 
nipn  of  their  novelty  might  be  too  apt  to  clothe 
them.  They  will  learn  duly  to  appreciate  the 
pretensions  of  the  modem  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  will  learn  to  consider  them,  not  as 
inventors  of  what  is  new,  but  merely  as  retailers 
of  what  is  old  and  exploded ;  as  persons  whtf 
have  for  the  most  part  no  just  claim  to  the  merit 
of  original  investigation,  but  who  merely  produce 
again  and  again  stale  oljections,  which,  as  often 
as  they  have. appeared,  have  been  answered  and 
set  at  rest. 
A  second  observation,  eminently  useful  for 
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those  who  encounter  Unitarian  arguments  is,  thi 
the  great  doctrines,  against  which  they  are  dired 
ed,  are  not  insulated,  unconnected  doctrines,  < 
resting  merely  on  single  texts ;  but  that  they  are 
intimately  connected  each  with  the  other,  receive 
and  give  mutual  support,  are  established  by  Tari^ 
ouH  proofs  more  and  less  direct,  and  arc  inter^l 
woven  with  the  whole  body  of  Scriptural  Imt^ 
guage.  The  important  truth  that  our  Saviour  is 
very  and  eternal  God,  does  not  rest  merely  on  the 
single  texts,  in  which  He  is  eminently  and 
distinctly  styled  God " :  it  is  spoken  in  the  his- 
tory of  His  birth  ^  in  the  descriptions  of  His  at- 
tributes and  character",  of  His  eternal  existence', 
of  His  agency  in  the  Creation ' ;  it  pervades,  in 
fact,  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture ;  it  is  c(X 
veyed  in  the  tone  and  spirit  on  which  all  Scrip 
tnral  statements  and  reasonings  proceed. 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  not  only  de- 
clared directly  by  those  passages,  whicli  speak 
of  Christ  as  "the  Propitiation  for  our  sins'","  a» 
"  delivered  up  for  us  all ',''  as  one  "by  whom  we 
have  received  the  atonement '' ;  but  is  deduced, 
by  indirect  inference,  from  various  passages  im- 
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plying  its  truth,  and  proceeding  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  it.  And  these  two  doctrines  are  so  con- 
nected that  they  must  Btand  or  fall  together.  If 
our  Saviour  was  really  God,  He  could  not  surely 
have  taken  upon  Him  our  nature  for  any  less 
important  purpose  than  that  of  atoning  for  the 
sins  of  fallen  man.  If  He  died  to  atone  for 
human  sins.  He  must  have  been  a  being  at  least 
tax  superior  to  man.  Let  it  then  be  always  re- 
membered that  not  only  is  the  force  of  particu- 
lar texts  to  be  examined  singly,  but  the  general 
tone  of  Scripture  is  to  be  sifted,  and  various 
texts  are  to  be  considered  collectively  as  they 
afford  mutual  explanation.  The  opponent  of 
our  faith  is  always  disposed  to  take  the  contrary 
course  from  this;  to  fritter  away  the  meaning,  of 
single  passages,  by  viewing  them  unconnected 
with  others.  Now,  little  as  we  have  reason  to  shrink 
from  any  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  pro- 
vided the  received  meaning  of  the  words  be  pre- 
served, and  an  adherence  to  the  rules  of  fair  cri- 
ticism be  maintained :  still  we  do  not  consent 
that,  by  such  a  method,  the  question  is  placed 
on  its  just  ground,  and  that  the  surest  mode  of 
obtaining  right  conclusions  is  adopted.  It  is  by 
catching  the  spirit  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  by 
viewing  the  texts  in  their  several  bearings,  by 
discovering  their  general  scope,  that  Scriptural 
truth  is  to  be  placed  on  its  true  basis,  is  to  be 
feveloped  in  its  full  and  unclouded  brightness. 
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A  third  observation,  which  I  deem  it  importw 
to  make,  is,  that  the  Unitarians  themselves  often 
differ  as  widely  from  each  other,  as  they  do  from 
us,  in  their  method  of  establishing  their  opinions 
by  the  interpretation  of  particular  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  certainly  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
expect  beforehand  from  any  set  of  persons,  who 
take  upon  themselves  to  set  aside  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture,  which  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  that  they 
should  at  least  have  formed  some  decided  opi- 
nion, supported  on  grounds  deemed  satisfactory 
amongst  themselves,  and  agreed  upon  as  such, 
respecting  the  preferable  interpretations  which 
they  would  wish  to  substitute.  But  how  stands 
the  real  fact?  On  consulting  the  writings  of 
these  persons,  we  find  that  the  direct  contrary  is 
the  case.  We  find  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
only  point  in  which  they  agree,  is  in  rejecting 
the  sense  which  has  been  thought  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  plainest  meaning  of  the  words,  and  which 
has  been  received,  with  scarcely  any  exception, 
as  the  true  sense  of  the  passages.  When  they 
come  to  substitute  a  better  sense,  they  are  atl 
disagreement  and  confusion,  this  writer  prefer- 
ring one  interpretation,  that  another ;  and  the 
same  person  sometimes  proposing  several  inter- 
pretations for  the  decision  of  his  reader.  Nor 
is  it  the  least  observable  part  of  this  proceeding. 
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thatj  as  might  be  expected^  these  conflicting  and 
discordant  interpreters  save  us  the  trouble  of 
eonfiiting  thenij  by  sufficiently  confuting  each 
other.  To  give  an  instance  from  a  late  rer- 
sion  of  the  New  Testament^  prepared  by  writers 
of  this  class.  The  opening  words  of  St  John^ 
Gospett^'  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word/' 
have^  it  is  well  known^  been  always  considered 
as  clearly  announcing  the  plain  truths  that  the 
Word^  the  eternal  Son  of  Godj  existed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things.  It  is  the  business  of  these 
new  translators  to  get  rid  of  this  interpretation ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  propose  two  *  different 
expedients.  In  the  one^  they  allow  the  correct* 
ness  of  the  renderings  ''  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word  ;''  but  they  escape  from  the  inference 
by  strenuously  contending  that  ''  in  the  begin- 
ning" amnot  mean  the  beginning  of  all  things, 
and  nmst  mean  only  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation.  In  the  other,  they  translate  ''  In 
the  beginning  was  wisdom  .•"  here  they  quietly 
allow  all  that  we  contend  for,  that  the  expres- 
sion ^'  in  the  beginning"  means  the  beginning  of 
all  things,  and  thus  at  once  confute  all  the  argu- 
ments which  their  brethren  have  used  to  shew 
that  it  cannot  bear  that  sense.    They  are  satis- 

*  See  the  Notes  on  John  i.  in  the  Improred  Version  of  th^ 
New  Testament. 
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fied  with  avoiding  the  conclusion,  by  contending 
that  "  the  Word  "  means  merely  Divine  wisdom, 
and  not  the  Son  of  God,  as  has  been  understood 
by  Christiana  in  general,  and  as  seems  to  be  posi- 
tively required  by  the  context.  At  the  close  of 
these  conflicting  translations,  these  writers  have 
sometimes  been  known  to  say  that  th#  reader 
may  exercise  his  judgment  in  choosing  which 
sense  he  pleases  *.  That  reader,  unless  he  be  be- 
reft of  all  sense  and  judgment,  will  at  once  reject 
them  all.  He  will  reject  them  under  the  full 
conviction  that  the  translation,  which  our  Bibles 
afford,  which  consists  with  the  clear  and  plain 
sense  of  the  words,  and  which  the  great  body 
of  Christians  of  all  ages  have  sanctioned,  must 
have  some  claims  for  his  preference.  He  will  be  as 
much  disposed  to  confide  in  such  interpreters, 
as  he  would,  when  travelling  in  an  unknown 
land,  to  trust  himself  to  a  guide,  who,  on  setting 
out,  merely  formed  a  determination  to  leave  the 
beaten  track  which  the  throng  of  travellers  had 
uniformly  deemed  the  best,  and,  provided  he 
did  so,  cared  not  into  what  devious  path  he 
strayed.  The  reader  will  at  the  same  time  con- 
clude, that  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  Unita- 
rians betraying  such  wavering  and  uncertainty 


*  See  Belshsni'B  Enquiry  into  the  Scriplui 
person  of  Chi-iai,  p.  37.  i  and  notea  to  John  i. 
Version. 
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SB  ta  the  seme  which  tliey  pTefer^  proves  incml* 
testahly  th^  ab^enee  of  all  sufficient  reason^ 
grminded  oir  seriptiural  mtdtpretttion^  for  reject^ 
mg  the  f ecdved  sense;  and  excites  tibe  weH-« 
founded  suspicion  that  they  are  driven  to  seek 
these  new  trafuslatioiis^  not  by  any  real  objection 
to  thd||on:ect»ess^  of  f heee  which  are  teceived^ 
but  by  a  predetermined  umsriffingness  to  admit 
the  doctrine  which  they  support*. 

Guarded  then  by  tbei^  cautions^  and  observa* 
tions  against  the  avenues  of  erroir^  tet  us  strive 
to  ''hold fast  without  wavering  the  profession 
of  our  fy.hli"  Never  fet  us^  for  a  single  moment 
tolerate  the  ideft  of  shrinking  from  the  most  nice 
and  severe  examination  of  the  grounds  on  which 
our  &ilfa  is  founded.  It  is  the  proud  privilege  of 
truth  ta  soficft  inquiry.  It  ie  the  nature  of  truth  to 
acquire  strengtfh^  solidity,  and  consistencyy  the  fut * 
ther  this  inq^Q^  is  pnrsi];edr  It  is  the  boundeh 
dutyofallChristiaiffs  toweigh^asthey  bavemeaiis 
and  opportunities^  these  matters  for  tliemBelTte; 
in  order  that  they  may  be  abler  to  give  a  sound 
reason  of  the  faltk  wbcb  is  in  them.  In  prdpov-* 
tion  as  they  fnay  find  themselves  opposed  to  adr 
versaries  whe  are  employing  every  engine  to 
break  up  their  religion  in  its  strong  h^]ds>  to 
shake  their  belief  in  its  main  and  essentii^  arti» 

*  See  Note  Z. 
Q  2 
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cles  ;  it  becomes  more  eminently  the  duty  of  all ' 
to  arm  themselves  with  that  knowledge  of  the 
principles  on  which  their  helief  rests,  which  may 
render  them  firm  against  all  seduction,  and  se- 
cure under  every  assailment.  But — what  is 
very  essential — while  we  strive  with  scrupulous 
anxiety  to  cleave  stedfastly  to  our  purer  faith, 
let  us  feel  the  great  ambition  of  displaying  the 
spirit  of  that  purer  faith  in  the  temper  which  we 
display  towards  these,  and  all  from  whom  we  are 
divided  in  opinion.  Let  us  put  the  most  favour- 
able construction  on  their  motives ;  let  us  ab- 
stain from  all  acrimony  of  invective ;  and  from 
all  harshness  of  expression,  which  is  not  strictly 
called  for  by  an  honest  feeling  and  regard  for 
scriptural  truth ;  let  us  pray  for  the  admission 
into  their  minds  of  those  milder  and  correcter 
feelings,  which,  if  they  do  not  incline  them  to  • 
think  as  we  do,  may  at  least  dispose  them  to 
allow  to  us  that  which  we  are  ever  willing  to 
allow  to  them,  the  credit  of  conscientiously  be- 
lieving those  opinions  to  be  right,  which  we 
openly  profess.  On  no  occasion  let  it  be  for- 
gotten, by  persons  of  any  sect  or  party,  that  the 
noblest  and  the  brightest  in  the  circle  of  Chris- 
tian virtues  is — comprehensive  charity  i 
all  men. 


:y  towardA^H 
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Hebrews  x,  23. 

s  hold  fast  the  profession  qfo, 


r  failh  without 


\  Ivi  my  former  discourse  on  these  words,  I  have 
l^dready  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  prmciple 
jjbn  which  the  Unitarian  writers  proceed,  esta- 
JMishes  for  them  no  real  claim  to  the  title  which 
j|hey  assume,  of  "  rational  Christians."  For,  to  re- 
leive  a  book  as  containing  a  revelation  from  the 
Most  High  God,  and  after  fully  admitting  that  it 
bears  this  character,  not  to  come  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  it  with  minds  prepared  to  receive  with 
due  humility  the  truths  which  it  declares,  on  mat- 
ters which  are  manifestly  above  the  grasp  of  our 
reason;  is  in  itself  a  course  of  proceeding  which 
no  judicious  mind  can  approve.  Nor  is  it  more 
consistent  with  a  just  estimate  of  our  own 
powers,  and  of  the  measure  of  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  nature  of  God  and  the  ways  of 
His  providence,  to  expect  to  find  the  truths  con- 
tained in  a  revelation  from  heaven,  comprehensi- 
ble in  every  part  by  our  limited  understandings. 


^ 
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It  is  my  purpose,  in  the  present  discourse.i 
shew  that,  while  these  writers  propose  their 
scheme  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  difficulty  and  in- 
consistency in  the  received  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Church,  they  themselves  present  for 
oiu:  acceptance,  and  receive  without  scruple 
many  difficulties  which  are  more  important ;  aud 
that,  on  this  ground  alone,  their  scheme  is  by  no 
means  entitled  to  a  preference,  in  the  judgment 
of  any  reasonable  person. 

In  proceeding  to  do  this,  it  is  not  my  intentioi 
to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the"* 
manner  in  which  they  propose  to  interpret 
scriptural  texts,  and  thereby  to  prove  that  the 
great  doctrines  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  and  of  the 
Atonement  effected  by  His  death,  are  not  con- 
tained in  holy  Scripture.  I  abstain  from  entering 
upon  this  subject,  because  it  is  my  real  opinion 
that  the  unsoundness  of  their  interpretations, 
and  of  their  reasonings  founded  upon  them,  have 
been  often  most  triumphantly  proved  * ;  inso- 
much that  nothing  remains  on  this  topic  to  bedone, 
unless  it  be  to  take  care  that  the  answers  to  their 
arguments  be  as  fully  and  as  frequently  brought 
before  the  public,  as  the  arguments  themselves. 

•  For  coiifutatioriB  of  llnilarian  argiiinentB,  I  would  parti- 
cularly refer,  amongst  numerous  other  treatises,  to  Leslie's 
Dialogues  witli  3  Soeitiian,  and  to  Lawrence's  and  Rennel's 
ReiDarks  on  the  Improved  Version. 


J^ 
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I  propoGSue  to  confine  my  observations  in  this 
fBscourse  to  the  two  following  points^  which  ap- 
pear to  me  not  to  have  been  set  forth  before  the 
public  as  folly  as  their  ifnportante  deserves  * ; 
and  which  involve  most,  serious  difficulties  con- 
nected  with  th^  scheme  proposed  by  the  modet li 
XJnitariaas.  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that,  <Mi 
the  ground  of  these  difficultStts  alone,  indepeoi- 
dentlyofmany  other  objections  which  have  beeii 
CfStea  most  successfolly  urged  against  them^  urn 
rational  and  judicious  Christian  will  deem  their 
creed  more  >  consistent  with  the  true  meaning  of 
Scripture,  or  will  accept  it  as  more  simple,  easy^ 
and  probable,  than  the  received  ,creed  of  the 
Christian  Church.  .    >   .  :  ^  . 

^  The  first  point  to  which  I  shall  advert  is  this. 
iSuppofflng  the  Unitarian  interpretations  to  be 
admissible  in  point, of  construction,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  speaking  of  them  in  general, 
they  are  not  the  most  plain  and. evident  and  ofah 
vious  interpretations  of.  tte  particular:  texts. 
AUovriatg  this  to  be  the  case>  I  ^maintain  that  it 
is  quite,  impossible  to  believe  that  the  all-wiae 
God,  from  whom  the  Unitarians  allow  that  thi 
revelation  of  the  Gospel  iproceeds,  would  have 
permitted  it  to  be  conveyed  to  men  in  tenns 
which,  according  to  their  scheme,  lead>  in.  the 
mo^t  oMaus  sense,  to  important  error,  and  bom 
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which  the  real  truth  can  be  derived,  only  by  de- 
parting from  the  plainest,  and  having  recourse 
to  far-fetched  and  leiis  obvious,  interpretations. 

The  second  point,  to  which  I  propose  to  ad- 
vert, is  this.  The  Unitarians,  while  they  contend 
that  our  Saviour  was  merely  a  human  being, 
still  allow,  and  strenuously  contend,  that  he  ex- 
hibited throughout  his  life  the  greatest  consis- 
tency of  character,  and  the  perfection  of  moral 
excellency ;  and  they  place  him,  on  this  ground, 
above  all  the  other  prophets  that  have  ever 
appeared.  Now,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain 
that,  if  it  could  be  believed  that  he  was  merely  a 
human  being,  he  must  rank  in  a  very  low  station 
as  to  consistency  and  excellence  of  character. 
It  is  quite  undeniable  that  he  frequently  and 
in  various  manners  claimed  for  himself  pecu- 
liar connexion  with  God,  and  used  expres- 
sions respecting  himself  which  excited  in  others 
the  notion  that  he  was  more  than  a  human 
being ;  that  he  knew  these  notions  were  raised 
in  the  minds  of  others,  and  that  he  did  not  take 
any  steps  to  remove  them.  If  then  it  could  be 
believed  that  he  was  merely  a  human  being,  the 
opinion  must  also  be  maintained,  from  which 
every  Christian  will  shrink  with  abhorrence,  that 
he  wilfully  encouraged  mistakes  respecting  his 
own  nature  and  dignity,  that  he  was  vain-glo- 
rious to  the  greatest  excess  in  claiming  divine 
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gloiy  whidi  did  not  bdong  to  him,  and^tfaati 
wkile  he  in  other  things  was  a  pattern  of  famni^- 
Utj,  and  constantly  enjoined  hnmilitj  on  his  dis^ 
dples,  yet  in  this  particuhu*  he  taught  the  direct 
contrary  by  his  own  example. 

But^  before  I  proceed^  I  think  it  right  to  state 
that  it  is  often  s  matter  of  some  difficulty^  in  ar- 
guing with  this  class  of  dissenters^  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  their  doctrine  really  is;  since  they 
not  only  differ  much  amongst  themselves,  but 
frequently  the  same  writer  proposes  in  one  part 
what  he  doubts  or  rejects  in  another.  Thm^ 
with  reference  to  the  authenticity  and  credibility 
of  the  several  portions  of  the  holy  Scriptnrei^ 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  understand  how  much 
Aej  are  willing  to  concede.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  amongst  them  *  have  of  late  expressed 
some  doubts  as  to  allowing  the  parts  of  the  Gos^ 
pels,  which  contain  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
miraculous  conception,  to  form  genuine  parts  of 
the  holy  Scriptures ;  whilst  others  of  their  own 
brethren  have,  in  conmum  with  the  rest  of  the 
Ohristian  worid,  seen  that  their  objections  to 
these  portions  of  Scripture  rest  on  the  most 
futile  grounds,  and  that  objections  of  about 
jcqual  validity  might  be  brought  against  the  ge- 
nuineness of  every  part  of  the  Bible.  It  is  wdl 
known,  too,  that  persons  have  formeriy  existed 

*  See  the  Improved  Venkm  of  die  New  Testament.    Notes 
on  Matt.  i.  iL  and  Luke  u 
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among  them,  who  have  proposed  to  reject  a£ 
spurious  the  opening  verses  of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel *,  which  have  been  ever  considered  to  prove 
unequivocally  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour; 
feeling,  no  doubt,  that  this  portion  of  the  Gos- 
pel ill  accords  with  their  pre-conceived  opi- 
nions, and  that  its  language  is  too  plain  and 
unequivocal,  to  be  twisted  to  their  views. 
The  later  Unitarians,  it  is  true,  are  not  suffici- 
ently bold  to  join  in  the  same  course,  respect- 
ing the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  but  still  they  . 
throw  out  against  this  Evangelist  insinuatiohaj  \ 
which  prove  that  they  are  desirous  of  impairing 
his  authority  as  much  as  they  possibly  can. 
Thus  one  t  of  their  later  writers  styles  him  "  a 
mystical  writer,  abounding  in  harsh  metaphors, 
and  symbolical  phrases."  It  mayjustlybe  sur- 
mised that  these  insinuations  are  thrown  out  for 
the  purpose  of  paving  the  way  for  their  own 
capricious  method  of  setting  aside  his  authority 
where  their  own  opinions  are  concerned.  But 
it  ought  to  be  well  remembered  that  many  of 
those  expressions  in  his  Gospel,  to  which  their 
objections  are  the  strongest,  are  not  those  of  the 

*  In  pariiciilar,  a  person  named  Zwicketis  mentioned  by 
Waterknd,  as  having  entertained  ttiis  project.  See  WaterlMid's 
Importance  of  tlie  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Works,  vol.  y.  p. 
342. ;  aad  Allix's  Judgment  oi  tlte  Jewish  Church  against  d^e 
Unitarians,  pp,  14.  428. 

\  See  BeUhatn's  Calm  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  I 
ronternin<r  the  Person  of  Christ,  p.  ^0. 
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Evangelist,  but  of  our  Lord  himself  as.reported 
by  the  EvUngelist ;  and  that,  by  applying  terms 
of  contempt  or  reproach  to  the  Evangelist,  they 
are,  in  fact,  applying  them  frequently  to  diat 
Saviour  whom  they  profess  to  reverence  as  the 
prophet  of  the  Most  High  God.  In  regard  to 
the  d^ree  of  inspiration  with  which  the  sacred 
writers  were  £sivoured,  it  may  be  assumed  from 
the  admissions  of  the  Unitarians,  that  they  be- 
lieve them  to  have  written  nnder  inmiediate 
Divine  inspiration,  in  all  those  matters  where 
the  purposes  of  our  Lord's  mission  and  the 
tnif hs  of  religion  were  directly  -conceraed  ^.  In 
other  words,  they  believe  that  the  Being,  who 
commissioned  our  Lord  to  convey  His  will  to 
man,  took  care  that  the  truths  which  He  de^ 
dared,  should  be  recorded  for  succeeding  ages 
with  all.  the  correctness  that  was  necessary  for 
the  end  proposed. 

I  proceed  to  the  first  topic  of  difficulty  in  the 
Unitarian  scheme,,  which  I  proposed  to  consider, 
it  may,  I  apprehend,  as  I  have  stiatedy  be  sajfely 
assumed  that  thd  manner,  iu  which  Christians  iil 
general  have  interpreted  the  texts  which  concetti 
the  question  between  them  and  the  Unitarians,  19 
the  7na^  obcious,  plain,  and  easy ;  insomudb 
that,  if  the  Unitarians  themselvets  were  to  see 

.    *  See  Belsham,  IbidL  p.  451. 
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these  texts  for  the  first  time,  and  were  to  iiil 
pret  them  without  any  reference  to  the  doctrii 
which  they  support,  they   would  derive  froi 
them  the  same  sense  that  we  do.     I  deem  this 
be  so  certain  that  they  would  uot  themseV 
deny  it ;  and,  if  they  do  deny  it,  the  matter 
be  safely  left  to  the  common  sense  of  mankinl 
Allowing  then  this  to  be  the  case,  is  it  possibl) 
I  would  ask,  to  believe,  that  the  God  of  trul 
would  permit  His  revelation  to  be  conveyed 
men,  in  terms  and  phrases  which,  in  the  most 
vimcs  meaning  and  construction,  lead  to  error  ai 
misapprehension  on  important  points  of  religi 
belief? 

I  would  propose,  as  a  first  example,  some 
our  Lord's  expressions  respecting  HimseWjwhii 
have  always    been   held    to  declare   His  pi 
existence  before  He  appeared  upon  earth.     "  Btfi 
fore  Abraham  was,  I  am'."     "  What  if  ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was 
before."  "  The  glory  which  I  had  with  thee 
fore  the  world  was^"    It  is  well  known  th) 
the  Unitarians  make  attempts  to  explain  away 
the  meaning  of  these  texts.     But  my  present 
question  is,  whether  any  person,  on  seeing  these 
expressions  for  the  first  time,  and  having  no  pre- 
vious regard  to  the  doctrine  which  they  may 
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•"support  by  this  or  that  interpretation,  could 
hesitate  for  a  moment  in  admitting  their  sense  to 
be  that  which  has  been  received  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  which  declares  most  unequivocally 
our  Lord's  pre-existence.  In  regard  to  the  for- 
mer of  these  texts,  we  have  not  only  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words  to  guide  us  to  the  sense 
intended  by  our  Saviour;  but  we  have  a  full 
confirmation  of  it  in  the  interpretation  which 
was  put  upon  his  words  by  the  immediate 
hearers,  and  admitted  by  our  Lord  himself.  The 
immediate  hearers  so  fully  understood  him  to 
speak  of  his  existence  before  Abraham,  that  they 
took  up  stones  to  cast  at  him  as  a  blasphemer " ; 
and  our  Lord  neither  then,  nor  at  any  other 
time,  so  far  as  we  know,  gave  the  least  explana- 
tion by  which  they  might  be  xmdeceived  ;  if  they 
were  in  error,  he  left  them  and  all  his  disciples 
of  subsequent  ages  to  remain  in  it.  Is  it  then  to 
be  believed  for  a  moment  that  our  Saviour,  who 
came  to  impart  religious  truth  to  men,  would 
adopt  such  a  course  as  this;  would  use  words 
which,  in  their  obvious  sense,  tend  to  error,  and, 
when  he  found  that  they  had  produced  it,  would 
leave  it  uncorrected  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that 
the  God  of  Truth,  by  whom  the  revelation 
was    sent,  would    permit    such   words   to  be 
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recorded,  which  must,  in  their  obvious  meaning?  ' 
counteract  the  very  effect  which  He  intended  by 
the  revelation,  of  guiding  men  into  all  truth  ? 

To  take  another  example  from  the  numerous 
tests  which  expressly  give  to  our  Saviour  the 
title  of  God,  or  claim  for  Him  equality  with  God. 
St.  John  says,  in  the  well  known  passage  at  the 
opening  of  his  Gospel,  "  The  Word  was  God." 
The  proposition  is  as  plain  and  simple,  and 
seems  to  be  as  clear,  as  language  can  make  it. 
It  is  only  required  to  shew,  that  by  "  the  Word" 
is  meant  the  Son  who  revealed  the  will  of  God 
to  man,  and  that,  by  "  God"  is  meant  the  Su- 
preme God  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  to 
make  the  conclusion  irresistible.  Now  the  first 
of  these  is  proved,  as  by  the  whole  Context,  so 
particularly  by  one  of  the  passages  which  fol- 
low, that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us ;"  and  the  second  is  proved,  by  the  fact 
that,  in  all  the  passages  adjoining,  the  term 
"  God"  means  the  one  Supreme  God,  it  being 
quite  incredible  that  the  term  should,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  sentence,  be  used  with 
two  different  meanings.  When  therefore  it  is 
said  that  "  the  Word  was  God,"  language  seems 
incapable  of  conveying  a  distinct  proposition 
to  the  understandings  of  men,  if  the  mean- 
ing be  not  that  which  has  been  generally  re- 
ceived.    The  Unitarians,  it  is  true,  have  various 
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schemes  for  evading  this  meaning  by  departing' 
from  that  which  is  plain  and  obvious.  But  I 
ask,  is  it  credible  that  God  has  permitted  the 
truth  to  be  declared  in  terms,  the  real  meaning 
of  which  is  jwt  that  which  is  plain  and  obvious, 
and  which  can  only  be  righiiy  understood  by 
departing  from  all  the  known  rales  of  interpretar* 
tion? 

Again,  we  read  at  Philipp.  ii.  6,  that  our  Lord 
^  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  rob« 
bery  to  be  equal  with  God."  Uese  th^e  Chris- 
tian, who  adheres  to  the  received  sense  of  the 
passage,  observes^  that  the  words  taken  by  than* 
selves  express,  as.  plainly  as  words  eao  do,  our 
Lord'^s  equality  witibt  God.  He  fui^ther  observes^ 
that  this  sense  receives  all  possible  support  from 
the  context,  insomuch  that  no  tolerable  sen^e  of 
the  whole  passage,  consistent  with  the  known 
use  of  the  words,  can  be  made  on  any  other  sup- 
position. For  it  is  the  manifest  design  of  the 
Apostle  to  set  farth  to  us  the  humility  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  who,,  although  He  was  equal  with 
God,  condescended  to  take  upon  him  the  form  of 
a  servant,  and  t&  ap{)Bear  in  the  likeness  of  mem 
i  think  it  impossible  that,  any  person  of  plain 
judgment  should  consider  the  entife  passage, 
without  reference  ta  any  question  of  religious 
doctrine>  and  not  collect  this  to  be  its  true  d^ift 
and  meaning.    It  is  true  that  the  Unitarians  con- 
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trive  to  affix  another  meaning  to  the  passage'^' 
but  I  believe  I  make  no  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion when  I  state  that  every  person  amongst  them 
will  be  ready  to  allow  that,  if  no  question  of 
doctrine  were  concerned,  he  would  not  have  re- 
course to  such  far-fetched  interpretation,  but 
would  translate  the  passage  as  we  do.  Here, 
then,  it  must  again  be  asked,  is  it  to  be  believed 
that  God  would  have  permitted  words  to  be  used, 
which,  in  their  most  obvious  construction,  and  in 
their  clear  harmony  with  the  context,  lead  to  a 
meaning  which  they  were  never  intended  to  con- 
vey, and  by  which  important  error  is  expressed  ? 
If  we  further  consider  the  numerous  texts  in 
which  Christ  is  styled  the  Son  of  God,  and  God 
his  Father,  we  shall  come  to  the  same  re- 
sult. The  Unitarians  endeavour  to  evade  the 
inference  usually  derived  from  these  texts  by 
telling  us  that  Christians  in  general  are  some- 
times called  in  Scripture  the  children  or  the 
sons  of  God,  as  being  adopted  into  His  fa- 
vour ;  and  that  God  is  called  the  Father  of  all 
mankind ;  and  that  therefore  the  terms,  as  ap- 
plied to  our  Saviour,  do  not  necessarily  claim 
for  him  any  superiority  of  nature  to  that  of  a 
mere  human  being.  But,  while  we  allow  their 
premises,  how  can  we  admit  their  conclusion  7 
Is  it  possible  to  read  the  terms,  in  which  Christ 
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'  Is  called  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten  of  his 
Father ;  and  not  to  perceive  that,  in  the  plaiji  and 
obvious  meaning  of  these  passages,  this  relation- 
ship to  God  is  claimed  for  him,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  in  which  the  term  is  never  applied  to  any 
other  heing.  We  should  observe  that  our  Sa- 
viour repeatedly  and  constantly  calls  himself  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  Son  by  way  of  eminence, 
in  a  manner  which  leads  us  at  once  to  conclude 
that  God  has  no  other  son  in  a  similar  sense. 
He  addresses  God  also,  under  the  title  of  "  My 
Father,"  as  if  in  a  very  difFerent  sense  from  that 
in  which  he  has  instructed  us  all  to  address  Him 
as  "  our  Father."  He  claims  too  peculiar  and 
intimate  connexion  with  the  Father.  "  I  and 
my  Father  are  one "."  "  The  Father  is  in  me, 
and  I  in  Him''."  The  angel  again,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Virgin  Mary,  says,  **  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee — therefore  also  that 
holy  thing  that  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  he 
called  the  Son  of  God'."  The  passage  is  devoid 
of  all  meaning,  unless  our  Saviour,  as  born  into 
the  world  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was  on  tliat  account  called  the  Son  of  God,  as  well 
as  the  Son  of  man.  There  is,  besides,  positive  proof 
that  the  Jews  understood  him  to  claim  the  Di- 
vine nature  to  himself,  when  he  called  God  his 
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Father.  "  The  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill 
him — because  he  said  that  God  was  his  Father, 
making  himself  equal  with  God^"  And  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Jews,  "because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God  V 
Not  a  single  word  is  given  by  the  Evangelists  to 
shew  that  the  Jews  were  mistaken  in  their  infer- 
ences drawn  from  the  title,  or  to  prevent  a  similar 
inference  being  drawn  by  Christians  in  general. 
On  all  these  passages  then  I  remark  that,  (/'out 
Lord  was  merely  a  human  being,  the  language 
employed  is  the  strangest  possible;  it  is  such  as 
must  lead  every  reader  into  almost  certain  error; 
error  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  departing 
from  every  ordinary  rule  of  interpretation,  and 
the  known  use  of  language.  And  I  ask  again,  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  the  God  of  wisdom  and  of 
truth  would  permit  a  revelation  from  himself  to 
be  conveyed  to  mankind,  in  terms  which,  iu  so 
important  a  matter,  tend  so  directly  to  mislead 
and  deceive  them  ? 

The  same  course  of  reasoning  applies  in  its 
full  force  with  reference  to  those  numerouB 
texts  which  maintain  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  The  blood  of  Christ  was  shed  "  for 
the  remission  of  sins  ■■."  He  came  "  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many  *."    "  God  loved  us,  and 
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sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins  ^" 
^*  We  are  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot ^r  ''God ispared not  his  Son^  but delireimi 
him  up  for  us  all  ""•"  ''  By  him  we  have  received 
the  atonement  ^''  I  think  it  quite  impossible  for 
any  opposer  of  the  doctrine  to  affirm  that,  if  he 
had  seen  these  passages  without  reference  to  any 
doctrine,  and  isoldy  having  respect  to  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  words^  he  would  have 
hesitated  for  a  moment  in  believing  that  they 
speak  of  a  vicarious  offering  made  for  the  sins 
of  men.  If,  for  instance,  in  the  history  of  merely 
human  transactions,  he  had  seen  it  recorded 
in  precisely  the  same  terms,  that  one  person 
died  his  blood  for  the  remission  of  the  punish'^ 
ment  of  others,  that  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many,  that  he  was  delivered  up  for  others ;  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  at  once  to  understand 
that  the  person  had  sacrificed  himself,  or  had 
voluntarily  yielded  his  own  Hfe  in  the  -place  of 
others  who  were  liable  to  punishment,  in  order 
to  satisfy  what  was  demanded  for  purposes  of 
justice  by  an  earthly  superior,  or  by  human  laws. 
If,  then,  this  be  allowed  to  be  the  ease,  I  ask 
again  whether  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  Ood 
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would  have  permitted  His  revelation  to  be  ita^ 
parted  to  men,  in  terras  which  so  naturally  lead 
to  misapprehension  in  their  minds;  which  ex- 
cite in  them  the  belief  and  the  hope  that  the  Sa- 
viour, whose  name  they  bear,  came  to  redeem 
them  from  their  sins,  as  well  as  to  instruct  them 
in  their  duty,  when  in  reality  no  such  purpose 
of  redemption  was  contemplated  or  effected. 

I  have  now  then  adverted,  in  illustration  of  my 
position,  to  a  very  few  only  out  of  the  numerous 
passages  which  might  be  adduced  from  every 
part  of  Scripture,  bearing  on  the  great  truth  of 
our  Lord's  divinity  ;  and  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered that,  by  taking  the  texts  singly,  we 
do  not  give  to  the  argument  any  thing  like  the 
force  which  would  be  afforded  to  it  by  taking  a 
combined  view  of  all  the  passages  which  support 
the  doctrine.  The  texts  which  I  have  adduced 
are  those,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  not  dis- 
puted by  the  Unitarians ;  and  1  have  not  entered 
into  the  discussion  whether  the  strained  and  far- 
fetched interpretations  of  them  proposed  by  the 
Unitarians  are  in  any  instance  admissible,  con- 
sistently with  the  acknowledged  use  and  con- 
struction of  language.  I  merely  rest  upon  the 
fact  that  their  interpretations  are  not  the  most 
plain  and  obvious,  but  are  so  strained  and  far- 
fetched, as  not  to  lie  on  the  surface ;  that  they 
are  not  such  as  would  present  themselves,  in  the 
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fir^t  instance,  to  the  understanding  of  any  pery/ 
son  properly  qualified  to  interpret  the  origimQ 
text;  and  I  maintain  that  on  this  ground  the 
opposer  of  their  doctrines  may  take  Jus  firm 
stand.     God  is  a  Being  of  infimte  i?pSidom  and 
perfection,  who  can  v^ry  tp  an  etmless  extent 
His  means  of  hringing  about  His  ends.     The 
Unitarians  themselves  allow  that  He  has  so 
far  inspired  the  sacred  writers  who  have  record^ 
ed  the  facts  and  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  to 
secure  their  imparting  to  mankind  correctly  all 
which  it  is  important  for  them  to  know.    Surely 
then  it  is  a  violation  of  all  probability  to  sup- 
pose that  ,God  would  permit  His  revelation  to 
be  made  in  terms,  the  true  sense  of  which  is  to 
be  sought  deeply  beneath  the  surface,  by  strained 
and  difficult  interpretations :  and  this,  too,  a  re- 
velation which  was  intended  for  the  benefit  and 
instruction,  not  of  the  learned  few,  but  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  in  every  rank  and  condition. 
Let  us  suppose  a  case,  in  which  an  uninspired 
sage  of  transcendent  powers  of  mind  had  disco- 
vered some  great  truths  of  religion,  which  were 
beyond  the  grasp  of  human  beings  in  general;  and 
that  he  wished  to  disclose  them  for  the  benefit 
of  others.    Can  we  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he 
would  use  for  that  purpose  words  in  their  ordi- 
nary sense  and  construction ;  and  that  the  plain 
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and  obvious  meaning  of  what  he  anthonzed'fo 
be  recorded  would  be  that  which  he  designed 
should  be  received  by  men?  How  infinitely 
stronger  then  is  the  case  where  the  great  and 
all-wise  God  is  the  Being,  from  whom  the  truths 
are  derived,  and  under  whose  special  providence 
they  are  imparted  to  mankind ! 

The  Unitarians  profess  to  get  rid  of  difficulty 
and  inconsistency  in  the  scheme  which  they 
propose  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  I 
maintain  that,  on  this  ground  alone  which  I  have 
now  been  considering,  as  well  as  on  many  others, 
they  plunge  into  more  formidable  difficulties,  and 
greater  violations  of  probability,  than  any  of 
those  which,  in  their  exaggerated  representa- 
tions, they  charge  against  the  received  doctrineia 
of  Scripture.  M 

I  proceed  to  the  second  point  which  I  proposed 
to  consider,  involving  what  appears  to  me  an 
inconsistency,  fatal  to  the  Unitarian  scheme,  with 
reference  to  the  moral  character  of  our  Saviour. 
1  believe,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  I  only 
do  full  justice  to  the  Unitarian  writers,  when 
I  mention  that  they  uniformly  allow  Him  to 
have  exhibited  the  greatest  perfection  of  moral 
virtue  ;  and  they  acknowledge  that  one  purpose 
for  which  he  was  commissioned  by  God  was, 
that  he  might  shew  forth  to  the  world  a  mo- 
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del  of  the  moi^t  unblemished  excellency.  One 
of  their  later  writers  *  teUs  us,  that  '*  he  was  a 
man  of  exemplary  character;''  and  adds,  that 
the  Unitarians  regard  "  the  character  of  Christ 
as  the  most  complete  and  most  interesting  that 
ever  was  exhibited  to  the  world." 

Now  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that,  if  it  could 
be  believed  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  merely  a 
human  being,  his  character  does  not  accord  with 
his  precepts,  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  is 
very  far  from  exhibiting  that  perfection  and  ex- 
cellency which  have  been  uniformly  allowed  to 
belong  to  it. 

It  must  be  superfluous  to  state  at  length  that 
the  precepts  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  especi- 
ally recommend  lowliness  and  meekness.  They 
ever  repress  that  disposition  within  us  which 
would  make  vain  pretensions  to  what  does  not 
belong  to  us.  Humility  may,  in  fact,  be  consider- 
ed as  one  of  the  more  prominent  and  lovely 
graces  of  his  religion.  '^  Blessed/'  says  our  Lord, 
among  his  earliest  precepts,  ''  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Bless* 
ed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth ''.'' 
His  disciples  are  to  become  in  mind  as  little  child- 
ren.   He  checks  that  spirit  which  would  incline 
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any  of  them  to  take  the  highest  room ;  and  re( 
peatedly  tells  them  that  "  he  that  exalteth 
self  shall  be  abased."  In  his  own  exampli 
ever  find  him  the  meekest  of  beings ;  stooping  to 
the  lowest  offices,  even  to  that  of  washing  his 
disciples'  feet '' ;  retiring  from  all  publicity,  seekij. 
ing  not  his  own  glory,  but  the  glory  of  Him  tl 
sent  him.  And,  what  is  most  important  to 
present  purpose,  He  himself  propounds  his  own 
example  in  this  particular  for  the  imitation  of 
his  followers.  "  Learn,  He  says,  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart ''."  This  then  is  a  part 
of  our  Lord's  character  which  has  never  been 
denied,  and  which  he  plainly  and  directly  ch 
to  himself. 

But,  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  merely  a  human 
being,  he  must  be  considered  as  so  far  from  de- 
serving this  character,  that  he  must  bear  the 
imputation  of  having  studiously  exalted  him- 
self beyond  the  just  degree,  and  sought  glory 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  For  it  admits 
of  no  question  that  he  claimed  God  as  his 
Father,  and  spake  of  himself  as  the  Son  of  God 
in  most  emphatic  terms  ;  that  he  constantly  in- 
sisted on  the  near  connexion  which  subsists 
between  them,  to  a  degree  which  would  argue 
the  height  of  arrogance  and  presumption  in  a 
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mw^  hjiHiaa  beings  and  that  he  otherwise  hdd 
languid  respecting  himself^  which^  in  its  direet 
and  plain  sensei  claims  for  him  divine  propevtiea 
and  qualities. 

.  It  were  endless  to  recite  the  pass^es,  in  whieb 
he  speaks  of  the  near  connexion  between  himself 
as  the  Son^  and  God  as  his  Farther.  '^  I  and  my 
Father  are  one  ^  He  that  hath  seen  me^  hath 
seen  the  Father  %  As  the  Father,  knqweth  mfi, 
even  so  know  I  the  Father  ^  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work""."  In  the  latter  passage  we 
have  an  express  statement,  added  by  the  Evan- 
gelist^ that  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kiH  him, 
because  he  said  that  God  was  his  Father,  making 
himself  equal  with  God.  Was  it  consistent  with 
humility  or  propriety,  if  He  were  merely  a  hu- 
man being,  to  use  expressions  which  he  knew, 
at  the  very  time,  were  understood  by  the  Jews 
to  claim  for  him  equality  with  the  great  and  all 
powerful  God  ?  With  reference  to  his  expression^ 
'^  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  we  have  still  more^ 
positive  proof  that  Jesus  knew  what  inference 
they  derived  from  his  expressions.  As  soon  as 
the  Jews  had  heard  his  words,  they  took  up 
stones  to  cast  at  him  as  a  blasphemer*  On  this, 
Jesus  said  to  them,  '^  Many  good  works  have  I 
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shewed  you  from  ray  Father,  for  which 
works  do  you  stone  me  ?"  And  the  immediate 
answer  of  the  Jews  was,  "For  a  good  work  wo 
stone  thee  not,  but  for  blasphemy,  and  becausi 
thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God '.'  NoWj 
what  was  our  Lord's  observation  upon  this  ?  He 
does  not  deny  their  charge,  but  he  admits  it. 
Although  every  right  feeling  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  repel  at  once  such  a  charge  of  un- 
due assumption,  if  it  had  been  true  that  they 
misunderstood  his  meaning ;  although  his  great 
purpose  of  instructing  men  in  religious  truth 
would  have  equally  impelled  him  to  correct  so 
gross  an  error;  yet  in  his  answer,  we  not  only 
have  no  intimation  that  they  were  wrong  in 
their  undet^tanding  of  his  words,  but  a  complete 
admission  that  they  were  right.  He  does  not 
deny  that  he  had  called  himself  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  same  sense  of  his  being  equal  with  God ; 
but  endeavours  to  convince  them  that,  altJiough 
he  had  so  called  himself,  he  was  no  blasphemer. 
"  Say  ye,"  are  his  words,  "  of  him  whom  the  Lord 
hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the  world,  thou 
blasphemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of 
God  ^'• 
^K  The  Unitarians  contend,  it  is  true,  that  our 

^^K        Lord  means  nothing  more,  when  he  says  "  I  and 
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my  Father  are  006^**  than  that  He  and  his  Father 
agree  in  one  purpose.  I  stop  not  to  observe 
that,  in  making  this  the  meaning,  they  profess 
to  understand  the  words  better  than  the  Jews 
who  heard  them,  and  than  our  Lord  who  used 
them.  But  I  ask,  whether,  even  in  this  sense, 
the  expression  be  not  one  of  very  unbecoming 
arrogance,  if  our  Lord  were  merely  a  human 
being  ?  If  He  wished  to  announce  to  men  the 
perfect  agreement  which  subsists  between  God 
and  him,  would  not  every  just  feeling  of  the  imn^ 
measurable  distance  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creature,  have  induced  him  to  express  his 
meaning  in  terms  of  no  ambiguous  sense,  and 
from  which  no  imputation  could  arise  of  his 
having  so  unwarrantably  assumed  to  himself  dig- 
nity and  honour,  to  which  he  had  no  pretension  i 
It  may  be  urged,  I  am  aware,  that  our  Lord 
may  not  have  known,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his 
ministry,  in  what  manner  the  Jews  would  under- 
stand him  when  he  called  God  his  Father,  and 
himself  the  Son  of  God.  But,  if  this  plea  will 
apply  to  the  earlier  portions  of  his  ministry,  it 
will  not  to  the  later.  He  must,  in  his  later  use 
of  the  terms,  have  employed  them  with  the  full 
knowledge  in  hi$  mind  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  understood.  Surely,  then,  every  re- 
gard  to  truth,  every  feeling  of  humility  would 
have  prompted  him  to  abstain  subsequently  from 
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using  them.     But  he  not  only  did  not  abstain 
from  them,  but  persevered  in  them  to  the  last. 
Even  when  he  was  about  finally  to  leave  his 
apostles,  he  commissioned  them  to  baptize 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the   Holy  Ghost'."    Here  not  only  is  the 
form  of  expression,  one  which  appears  mani- 
festly to  allude  to  three  persons  of  equal  rank 
and  dignity,    but   the  term  which  he   applies 
to  himself  is  the  very  term  which  he  knew 
was  understood  to  claim  for  him  equality  wit! 
God  the  Father,  and  which  meaning  of  it  h( 
had   himself  admitted.     Not  only  is    here   the 
strongest  proof  that  he  meant  to  assert  his  equal- 
ity with  the  Father ;  but,  if  he  were  really  no- 
thing more  than  a  human  being,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  arrogance  and  vain-glory,  such  as  naf- 
Christian  will  believe  to  attach  to  the  Saviour' 
whom  he  reveres. 

Numberless  other  expressions  of  our  Lord 
occur,  which  appear  manifestly  to  claim  for 
him  divine  properties  and  qualities ;  and  which, 
if  He  were  merely  a  human  being,  it  was  most 
presumptuous  in  him  to  use.  Thus  He  professes 
to  be  able  to  grant  the  prayers  of  his  disciples ; 
"  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will 
7  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
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Son*.'"  He  claims  to  himself  the  power  of 
raising  the  dead^  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  attributes  this  power  to  the  Father.  **  I 
have  power  to  lay  dowii  my  life,  and  power  to 
take  it  up  again  ^:'*  '^  As  the  Father  raiseth  up 
the  dead,  and  quickehet|ii  them,  even  so  the  Son 
quickeneth  whom  he  will^'"  On  healing  a  sick 
person.  He  seems  to  claim  the  ability  to  effect 
it  by  his  own  power,  "  I  will,  be  thou  clean  ""f 
and  He  does  this  in  a  manner  very  different 
front  his  apostles,  who  never  professed  to  work 
miracles  by  their  own  power,  but  by  the  power 
of  Jesus.  All  this,  if  He  were  a  mere  human 
being,  argues  that  He  was  greatly  deficient  in 
the  virtue  of  humility,  that  He  was  disposed 
to  arrogate  to  himself  all  the  honour  that  he 
could.  Again  He  says  in  another  passage, 
**  Wheresoever  two  or  three  are  gathered  toge- 
ther in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them''.''  What  language  is  this  for  a  mere 
human  being  to  use ;  and  how  coiild  God  him- 
self express  himself  in  terms  more  strongly  im- 
plying His  power  of  being  present  in  every 
place  i 

How  then  does  the  case  stand  ?  The  Unita- 
rians themselves  allow  that  Jesus  was  the  great- 
est of  prophets  ever  commissioned  by  God,  and 

«  John  xiv.  13.  *  John  x.  17,  18. 

*  John  V.  21.        «  Luke  v.  13.        *  Matt,  xviii.  20. 
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that  he  exhibits  a  pattern  of  exalted  excelleney, 
such  aa  no  other  human  being  has  before  exhi- 
bited. But,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
merely  a  human  being,  what  real  claim  has  he 
to  such  a  title  ?  Consider  the  other  distinguish- 
ed prophets  who  had  gone  before,  as  Moses, 
David,  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist ;  we  find  no  one 
of  them  calling  God  his  Father,  or  arrogating  to 
himself  the  title  of  the  Son,  or  the  only  begot- 
ten Son,  of  God ;  or  claiming  power  which  be- 
longs only  to  God ;  or  using  terms  respecting 
himself  which  /le  knew  were  understood  by  those 
who  heard  him  to  imply  some  peculiar  connexion 
and  identity  with  God.  Consider,  particularly, 
the  behaviour  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  is,  on 
this  hypothesis,  a  much  more  distinguished  in- 
stance of  humility  than  was  our  Lord  himself; 
St.  John,  commissioned  as  he  was  by  God,  still 
knew  the  exact  limits  of  his  office,  and  kept 
within  them.  Surrounded  by  numbers  who  were 
the  willing  hearers  of  his  preaching,  and  with 
whom  his  popularity  ran  liigh,  he  with  true 
humility  would  take  no  praise  to  himself,  but 
referred  all  to  another.  He  told  men,  that  he 
was  not  that  light,  but  came  to  bear  witness  of 
that  light '.  "  He,"  he  says,  "  that  cometh 
after  me,  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I 
am  not  worthy  to  bear'."  On  the  other 
hand,  when  our  Lord  came;  if  he  was  merely 
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a  human  being,  he  exalted  himself  (ax  above 
his  just  degree ;  nay  even  to  so  great  a  degreei 
as  constantly  to  use  expressions  respecting  him- 
self^ which  not  only  might  easily  be  misunder- 
stood to  imply  his  equality  with  the  supreme 
God,  but  which  he  actually  knew  were  so  mis- 
understood, 

I  am  always  fearful  of  degrading  a  sacred  sub* 
ject  by  introducing  low  or  familiar  comparisons; 
But  I  think  it  may  tend  to  press  the  argument 
more  forcibly  on  the  reader's  attention,  if  I  ask^ 
what  would  be  thought  of  any  one,  professing 
to  in3truct  others  in  moral  virtues,  and  espe- 
cially recommending  the  virtue  of  humility,  and 
even  holding  out  his  own  example  as  a  pattern  of 
this  virtue,  who  still  should,  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  others,  constantly  exalt  himself 
above  his  just  degree ;  should  call  himself  by  a 
title  of  eminence  which  did  not  bdong  to  him^ 
should  falsely  claim  to  be  the  son  of  some  prince 
or  great  person,  and  should  arrogate  powers  and 
qualities  to  which  he  had  no  real  pretensions  7 
No  doubt,  it  would  be  deemed  incredible  that 
any  person  of  sense  and  character  could  so  act 
But  they,  who  maintain  that  our  Blessed  Saviour 
was  merely  a  human  being,  must  believe  that 
Hb  did  so  act  during  the  whole  of  his  ministry ; 
and  this  to  an  extent,  to  which  the  case  I  have 
now  put  affords  no  real  parallel    And  still  they 
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profess  to  reverence  Him  as  a  prophet  sent  frodf 
God,  and  as  exhibiting  the  highest  perfection  ol 
moral  excellency  I 

I  am  aware  of  only  two  methods  by  whicl 
the  Unitarians  can  attempt  to  escape  from  th< 
conclusion  derived  from  the  reasoning  which  had 
been  here  pursued.  The  one  is  hy  contending, 
with  reference  to  the  title  of  the  Son  of  God,  so 
frequently  applied  by  our  Lord  to  Himself,  that^ 
as  the  voice  of  God  from  heaven  had  called 
Him  at  the  period  of  his  baptism  "My  be* 
loved  Son,"  it  was  not  presumptuous  in  himi 
although  a  mere  human  being,  to  take  to  himself 
a  title  which  had  thus  been  given  to  him  by 
God.  But  I  see  not  what  they  are  to  gain  by 
this  position.  For,  as  tfiey  contend  that  the  ex- 
pression, "  my  beloved  Son,"  does  not  imply 
identity  of  nature  with  God,  while  the  Jews 
themselves  who  were  present  believed  that  it 
did,  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  our  Lord,  in 
order  to  prevent  misapprehension,  should  cor- 
rect the  notions  of  the  Jews,  instead  of  contin- 
ually applying  the  same  expressions  to  himself 
in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  and  admiiting 
inferences  which  they  had  made. 

The  other  mode  hy  which  the  Unitarians  may 
endeavour  to  evade  the  conclusion,  is  by  grant- 
ing that  our  Lord  did  assume  more  honour  to 
himself  than  belonged  to  him,  and  therefore,  that 
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Q§  19  1^  in  this  respect  entitled  to  that  praise 
Qf.mqral  exfiell&wy  which  has  even  by  infidels 
been  hitherto  considered  to  be  hk  due.  If  they 
do  admit  this^  they  will  only  advance  one  step . 
lower  in  the  scale  of  infidelity^  in  which  it  is  the 
universe  opinion  of  Christians  that  they  have 
made  already  no  small  advance.  But^  even 
then^  they  will  not  escape  from  the  grossest  in- 
consistencies. For  it  can  admit  of  no  question 
that  Jesus  recommended  to  others  the  virtue  of 
huQiility ;  nay^  that  he  even  recommended  it  ex- 
piressly  from  his  own  example.  '^  Learn  of  me^ 
for  I  Bm  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  And  this^  ac- 
cording to  them,  he  must  have  done  at  the  very 
time  .when  he  was  acting  the  most  arrogant  of  dl 
parts;  when  he  was  using  expressions  which 
seemed  to  claim  for  him  some  very  close  and 
peculiar  connexion  with  God^  and  which  were  so 
underatood  by  those  who  were  immediately  pre- 
sent. Can  they  entertain  much  reverence  for 
an  inspired  teacher^  of  whom  they  are  prepared 
to  believe  conduct  so  strange  and  inconsistent 
as  this.? 

Such  are  among  the  great  difficulties  and 
glaring  inconsistencies  proposed  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Christian  worlds  by  persons  who 
profe^.  to  be  interpreting  the  bible  on  a  more 
rational  plan  than  others^  and  to  be  giving 
views  of  the  scheme  of  Christianity^  which  are 
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more  agreeable  to  what  our  reason  represents  t*i 
us  as  probable,  and  which  are  therefore  more 
worthy  of  being  accepted  by  persons  of  judg- 
ment and  understanding. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  received  di 
trines  of  our  holy  religion  respecting  the  divini 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  the  atonement  efiect^ 
ed  by  his  blood  be  admitted ;  and  all  these  dis- 
cordances vanish  at  once ;  we  find  harmony  in 
every  part,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  expres- 
sions which  occur  in  different  parts  of  scripture 
respecting  Him,  as  to  the  perfection  of  those 
moral  qualities  in  his  character  which  are  pro- 
pounded for  our  imitation.  Do  we,  for  instance, 
find  our  Lord  continually  spoken  of  by  himself 
and  by  others,  as  the  Son,  the  only  begotten 
Son,  of  God ;  do  we  find  him  hailed  by  a  voice 
from  heaven  as  the  beloved  Son  ?  Does  He 
claim  God  as  his  Father,  in  a  manner  in  which 
no  former  prophet  bad  presumed  to  do  ?  Was 
He  born  into  the  world  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  an  express  annunciation  added 
that  he  was  born  in  this  extraordinary  manner, 
because  he  was  the  Son  of  God  ?  How  eould  it 
be  otherwise,  since  he  was  really  the  Son  of 
God,  in  a  manner  in  which  no  other  being  is, 
begotten  of  eternal  ages,  partaking  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  everlasting  Father  ?  Do  we  find 
it  declared  that  he  existed  before  Abraham,  that 
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he  WAS  in  the  beginning  with  God^  that  by  him 
all  things  were  made  ?  How  strictly  does  this 
also  accord  with  the  doctrine  that  He  is  the  true 
Son  of  God,  and  that  He  dwelt  with  Him  in 
everlasting  glory  before  He  came  down  to  earth  •  f 
Do  we  find  it  declared  that  men  should  honour  the 
Son,  as  they  honour  the  Father ;  and  did  St  Ste- 
phen, when  about  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the 
truth,  pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  receive  his  spi- 
rit ?  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  than  that  prayer 
and  adoration  should  be  due  to  Jesus,  if  He  be> 
as  He  is  declared  to  be,  God  blessed  for  ever- 
more ?  Do  we  find  expressions  in  which  He  is 
mentioned  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Fathet 
and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  as  when  he  commands  his 
apostles  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  when  the 
Apostle  prays  that  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesu& 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  might  be  with  them  all  ? 
How  natural  was  it  to  expect  that,  if  our  Sa- 
viour was  really  part  of  the  Divine  essence,  such 
expressions  should  occur,  mentioning  him  toge- 
ther with  the  other  persons  of  the  Godhead 
in  terms  of  equality  ?  Do  tbe  scriptures  in- 
form us  that  He  was  delivered  up  for  us  all; 
that  He  gave  himself  a  ransom  and  a  sacrifice 
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to  God ;  that  He  has  suffered  for  sin,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God? 
that  His  blood  was  shed  for  all  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins  ?  If  be  was  himself  merely  a 
human  being,  merely  bearing  the  same  fallen  and 
sinful  nature  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  would 
be  hard  to  understand  how  he  could  make  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  others.  But,  when  we  know 
that  He  possessed  the  divine  nature  as  well  as  the 
human,  we  then  perceive  that  he  was  able,  as  we 
know  that  he  was  willing,  to  make  an  all-si 
cient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

Again,  do  we  find  our  Saviour  continual^ 
claiming  to  himself  equality  with  the  Father, 
calling  himself  the  Son,  and  arrogating  equal 
honour  with  the  Father;  and  still  does  he  recom- 
mend to  others  the  duty  of  humility,  and  pro- 
pose his  own  example  as  a  model  of  this  great 
virtue  of  his  holy  religion  ?  Here  is  no  incon- 
sistency, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  per- 
fect harmony.  For,  as  He  was  really  God,  the 
intimations  which  he  gave  of  the  honour  which 
was  due  to  him,  of  the  divine  power  which  he 
possessed,  and  of  his  union  with  the  Father, 
were  all  consistent  with  his  lowliness  and  meek- 
ness of  character,  and  with  the  truth.  And  he 
might  well  desire  his  disciples  to  learn  humility 
from  him,  since  He  exhibited  in  his  own  person 
the  strongest  instance  of  humility  that  can  be 
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imagined ;  since^  although  He  was  a  partaker  of 
the  Divine  nature^  he  made  himself  of  no  repu- 
tation^ took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant^  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross. 

Under  the  considerations  which  have  now 
been  suggested^  every  enquiring  Christian  may^ 
I  trusty  be  satisfied  that  they,  who  would  seduce 
him  from  the  faith  in  a  Divine  Redeemer^  under 
the  pretence  that  in  so  doing  they  get  rid  of 
difficulty  and  perplexity  in  understanding  the 
holy  scriptures,  do,  in  reality,  notwithstand- 
ing their  high  pretensions,  make  the  bible 
very  inconsistent,  plunge  into  greater  difficul- 
ties, and  things  more  hard  to  be  understood, 
than  those  from  which  they  would  escape ;  and 
proceed  on  a  far  less  rational  plan  than  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world.  At  the  same  time, 
no  Christian  who  rightly  considers,  will  suffer 
the  mysteries  which  his  religion  presents  to  him 
to  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  his  faith.  He  will 
remember  that  it  is  not  for  man  lightly  to  doubt, 
or  in  a  spirit  of  cavil  to  dispute,  what  God  has 
been  pleased  to  disclose  to  him.  It  is  not  for 
man,  in  his  pride  of  understanding,  to  say  what 
a  revelation  from  heaven  ought  to  contain,  but 
to  receive  with  humble  gratitude  that  revelation 
which  has  been  afforded  to  him ;  to  receive  the 
truths  and  doctrines  therein  propounded  for  his 
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grce  with  his  preconceived  notions  of  things, 
but  solely  and  entirely  because  he  is  satisfied 
that  they  are  revealed  by  Him  who  opens  to  the 
eye  of  faith  that  measure  of  heavenly  truth  which 
consists  with  His  high  dispensations,  and  with 
the  decisions  of  His  sovereign  will.  He,  who 
would  expect  to  find  a  revelation  from  the  source 
of  all  wisdom  level  in  every  part  with  his  fiuite 
understanding,  would  expect  to  find  that  which 
is  rendered  antecedently  improbable  by  the  ana- 
logy of  what  we  know  respecting  the  truths  of 
natural  religion,  respecting  our  own  nature,  re- 
specting many  of  the  plainest  objects  around  us. 
Approaching  the  records  of  revealed  truth 
with  these  feelings  and  dispositions,  we  shall 
ever  remain  steadfast  in  the  belief  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  the  Son  of '^  God;  we  shall  look  up 
to  Him  as  the  Eternal  Word  who  in  the  begin- 
ning was  with  God,  and  was  ^  God,  and  who 
condescended  to  take  our  nature  upon  him  that 
He  might  atone  for  our  sins  by  His  blood  shed 
upon  the  cross ;  and  we  shall  humbly  hope  for 
mercy  and  peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Father,  in_ 
truth  and  love  "■. 
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Acts  xvii.  22. 

Ye  men  of  Athens^  I  perceive  that  in  aU  things  ye  are 
too  superstitious  :  for^  as  I  parsed  by^  and  behekf  ywr. 
devotions f  I  found  an  edtar  with  this  inscription,  To  the 
unknown  God,  * 

The  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Athenians  is 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  passages^  which 
the  records  of  th^  Christian  history  convey  to 
us.  It  is  interesting  no  less  from  the  peculiarity 
of  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to  it^  than 
from  the  important  matter  which  it  contains. 

We  here  behold  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles^ 
not  conversing  in  towns  of  inferior  note^  and 
places  unknown  to  civilization;  but  in  the 
proudest  city  of  the  ancient  worlds  the  nursery 
of  science  and  of  art,  the  seat  of  polite  learning, 
and  of  abstruse  philosophy.  We  find  him,  not 
miuing  with  the  low  and  vulgar  merely,  not  ad- 
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dressing  himself  to  the  unlettered  mechanic,  or 
the  uneducated  husbandman;  but  confironted 
with  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  wise ;  with 
the  Epicurean,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Senator  of 
the  land ;  with  those  whom  the  pride  of  know- 
ledge, and  worldly  exaltation  prepared  to  look 
down  with  contemptuous  disdain  on  the  un- 
known teacher  of  new  things.  And  the  occasion 
was  important  indeed.  It  was  the  religion  of 
Jesus  invading  the  strong  holds  of  heathen  ido- 
latry. It  was  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from 
above,  opposed  to  the  vain  conceits  of  human 
learning.  It  was  the  light  of  Revelation  beam- 
ing from  the  heavenly  source  of  universal  truth, 
and  chasing,  with  its  earliest  ray,  the  clouds  and 
mists  of  pretended  philosophy.  It  was  the  call 
to  the  most  intellectual  part  of  the  Gentile  world, 
to  forsake  the  degrading  errors  of  superstitious 
worship^  to  learn  their  real  duties^  to  understand 
the  true  nature  and  end  of  their  being,  to  em- 
brace those  ways  and  that  knowledge  which  lead 
to  salvation. 

A  portion  of  Scripture,  which  abounds  with 
such  interesting  matter,  well  deserves  to  be 
weighed  by  us  with  particular  and  close  attention. 
We  shall  find  in  it  much  that  will  convey  in- 
struction, much  that  will  excite  admiration,  and 
much  that  will  gratify  curiosity  :  and  its  claims 
on  our  consideration  will  open  upon  us  more 
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fully,  as  we  weigh  with  greater  accuracy  its 
several  parts. 

The  attention  of  the  Athenian  people  had,  it 
appears,  been  excited  in  no  common  degree  by 
the  Christian  A  postle.  We  are  told  that,  while  he 
was  remaining  at  Athens,  waiting  for  his  com- 
panions, Silas  and  Timotheus,  ^^  his  spirit  was 
stirred  within  him  f  that  is,  he  was  moved  with 
grief  and  with  zeal  for  the  cause  of  true  religion, 
"  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idola- 
try ;"  when  he  beheld  this  city  filled  on  every 
side  with  various  objects  of  idolatrous  worship, 
and  the  inhabitants  devoted  to  this  worship,  to 
an  extent  probably,  which,  as  other  testimonies 
lead  us  to  believe  ^,  he  had  witnessed  in  none  of 
the  other  heathen  cities  through  which  he  had 
passed.  '^  Therefore,"  the  historian  proceeds, 
that  is,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  and  marked 
appearances  of  devotion  to  idolatrous  worship, 
which  he  observed  in  this  city,  he  was  the  more 
active  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of  true  religion, 
not  only  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  as  was 
his  constant  practice  in  the  cities  which  he 
visited,  but  amongst  all  '^  the  devout  persons'* 
and  others  whom  he  met  in  the  chief  places  of 
public  resort. 

The  people,  amongst  whom  the  Apostle  now 

♦  See  Note  C  c. 
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conversed,  combined,  as  is  well  known,  in  tlieiy  ' 
cliaracter  many  various  and  opposite  extremes  *. 
They  were  volatile,  thoughtless,  and  licentious  ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  quickly  alive  to  religious 
impressions,  and  deeply  susceptible  of  them, 
diligent  cultivators  and  ardent  admirers  of  lite- 
rary excellence,  and  addicted  to  abstruse  specu- 
lations. They  were  proverbially  curious  and  in- 
quisitive ;  displaying  this  appetency  of  novelty 
not  in  light  and  trivial  matters  merely,  but  also 
in  the  graver  concerns  of  religion,  and  on  points 
of  deep  and  abstract  enquiry.  Different,  however, 
were  the  feelings  and  dispositions  with  which 
different  persons  came  to  hear  the  Apostle's 
preaching.  "  What  will  this  babbler  say  1"  was 
the  contemptuous  expression  of  the  self-taught 
philosopher,  who,  proud  of  his  own  acquire- 
ments, looked  down  with  disdain  on  an  unknown 
foreign  teacher  of  new  doctrines.  The  indolent 
remark  of  others  was,  "  He  seemeth  to  be  a 
setter  forth  of  strange  gods."  Of  those  who 
encountered  the  Christian  Apostle,  certain  of 
the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. The  former  maintained  that  the  uni- 
verse, having  originated  in  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms,  had  subsisted  from  all  eternity ; 
and,  if  they  believed  the  existence  of  a  God,  dis- 
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allowed  His  providential  government  of  the 
world.  The  latter  believed  the  universe  itself 
to  be  God»  and  maintained  that  all  things  are 
governed  by  fixed  fete.  These  two  sects  there- 
fore were  especially  opposed  to  those  doc- 
trines of  tnie  religion,  which  the  Apostle 
came  to  teach.  However,  the  more  general  ef- 
fect produced  by  his  preaching  was  that  which 
was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  character 
of  the  Athenian  people ;  viz.  a  desire  of  hearing 
more  accurately  the  particulars  of  his  doctrioe ; 
a  desire  prompted  perhaps  more  by  the  wish 
to  gratify  their  eager  curiosity,  than  by  any  sin- 
cere disposition  to  judge,  with  unprejudiced 
minds,  whether  the  doctrine  were  true  or  false. 
It  is  stated  that  they,  meaning  probably  not  only 
the  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics^ 
but  also  the  great  body  of  the  people,  took  him 
and  brought  him  *^  unto  Areopagus,"'  as  a  place 
most  convenient  for  hearing  him  distinctly ;  not, 
as  some  have  supposed,  for  any  judicial  pur- 
pose * ;  '^  Saying,  we  would  know  what  this  new 
doctrine  is,  of  which  thou  speakest ;  for  thou 
bringest  strange  things  to  our  ears ;  we  desire, 
therefore,  to  know  what  these  things  mean." 

The  Apostle,  in  framing  his  answer  to  these 
enquiries,most  judiciously  adapts  the  information 
which  he  imparts,  to  the  condition  and  the  wants 

♦  See  Note  E  e. 
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of  his  hearers.  He  does  not  begin  a  regular  ailrf* 
detailed  account  of  the  great  truths  contained  in 
the  records  of  Revelation  ;  he  does  not  set  him- 
self to  explain  how  a  long  train  of  prophecy,  mi- 
nutely particular  as  to  circumstance  and  time, 
had  been  wonderfully  fulfilled  in  the  person  and 
the  ministry  of  that  Jesus,  whom  he  came  to 
preach ;  how  He  spake  as  never  man  before  Him 
spake ;  how  He  wrought  what  power  less  than 
divine  could  neverwork;  how,  more  than  all.  He 
rose  triumphant  from  the  grave.  St.  Paul  was 
addressing  himself,  he  well  remembered,  to 
hearers  who  were  by  no  means  prepared  for  this 
information ;  he  was  addressing  himself  to  the 
heathen  and  the  polytheist ;  to  persons  who  had 
attained  to  no  adequate  or  distinct  knowledge  of 
that  great  Being,  who  ought  to  be  the  sole  object 
of  man's  adoration ;  whose  feelings  and  practices 
of  religion  were  tainted  with  the  most  degrading 
superstition ;  who,  by  referring  miracles  aud 
prophecy  to  a  wrong  source,  would  not  have  felt 
the  weight  of  that  evidence  which  they  afford ; 
and  who,  if  they  had  been  brought  to  believe  in 
Jesus  as  God,  or  as  having  performed  many  great 
and  astonishing  deeds,  might  have  been  content, 
under  the  continuance  of  their  misguided  feel- 
ings, to  associate  Him  with  their  Jupiter  or  their 
Apollo,  and  raise  an  altar  to  His  name.  Such 
persons  were  to  be  instructed  in  correcter  prin- 
ciples of  all  religion,  before  they  could  be  pre- 
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pared  to  receive  that  knowledge^  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  Revelation.    They  were  to  learn  that 
there  is  one  only  God,  before  they  could  under- 
stand that  this  God  has  redeemed  the  world  by 
his  Son.   They  were  to  be  taught  that  this  Being 
is  a  pure  Spirit ;  that  He  is  not  to  be  shaped  into 
any  likeness  of  man's  device  ;  that  He  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands;  that  He  is 
the  Lord  of  universal  nature,  and  governs  all 
things  by  his  providence ;  that  He  fills  all  space, 
and  embraces  all  knowledge ;  before  they  could 
be  prepared  to  exchange  their  gross  ideas  of 
heathen  mythology,  for  the  more  refined  feelings 
of  Christian  devotion,  and  the  purer  rites  of 
Christian  worship. 

In  proceeding  then  to  convey  to  them  the 
much-needed  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God, 
the  Apostle  does  not  enter  on  a  train  of  abstract 
reasoning  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  great  First 
Cause,  from  whom  the  universe  is  derived. 
Neither  set  he  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
expose  the  senseless  absurdity  of  paying  ado- 
ration to  supposed  gods,  subject  to  earthly  pas- 
sions and  vices,  and  fashioned  after  the  likeness 
of  men.  By  adopting  the  first  plan,  he  would, 
at  the  outset  of  his  discourse,  have  involved 
himself  in  immediate  disputation  with  his  hear- 
ers, who  had  long  and  fiercely  discussed  amongst 
their  dififerent  sects  the  subjects  of  the  eternity 
or  non-eternity  of  the  world,  of  the  manner  of 
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its  formation,  of  the  existence  or  non-existence' 
of  good  and  evil  principles.  And,  by  adopt- 
ing the  'second  plan,  he  would  at  once  have 
excited  the  anger  and  opposition  of  the  more 
popular  portion  of  his  hearers,  and  have  in- 
disposed them  to  listen  further  to  what  he 
had  to  say.  But  he  most  skilfully  took  advan- 
tage of  a  small  approach,  which  ho  perceived 
they  had  made  towards  this  important  truth,  to 
draw  them  on  to  a  fuller  knowledge,  to  pour 
into  their  darkened  minds  a  clearer  and  a  broader 
light.  "  Ye  men  of  Athens,"  he  says,  "  I  per- 
ceive that  ye  are  in  all  things  too  superstitious  : 
for,  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions,  1 
found  also  an  altar  with  this  inscription.  To  the 
unknown  God.  Whom  ye  therefore  ignorantly 
worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  that  we  should 
rightly  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle 
in  the  expression  which  he  here  uses,  and  in  the 
allusions  which  he  makes. 

In  the  words  which  have  been  given  from  our 
received  translation,  he  opens  his  address  by 
telliug  the  Athenians,  that  they  are  "  in  all  things 
too  superstitious."  There  are,  however,  some 
reasons  of  weight  and  consideration  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Apostle  rather  meant  to  express  the 
sentiment,  that  they  were  in  all  respects  more 
religious,  more  given  to  devotion,  more  impress- 
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ed  with  feelings  of  reverence  towards  superior 
beings^  than  other  nations  whom  he  had  visited. 
He  appears  not  to  have  wished  to  convey  a  cen- 
sure for  an  excessive,  depraved,  or  debasing  fear 
of  invisible  powers,  but  rather  to  applaud  them 
for  some  approach  towards  more  proper  notions 
and  correcter  feelings,  which  he  observed 
amongst  them,  and  which  might,  when  directed 
into  a  better  channel,  produce  fruits  of  true  de- 
votion, worthy  of  Christianity  itself.  The  pro- 
bability of  this  meaning  may^  I  apprehend,  be 
established  by  several  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that,  as  St.  Paul  was  now  addressing  his  hearers 
with  a  view  to  their  instruction  and  persuasion 
in  matters  of  the  deepest  importance^  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  direct  object  of  his  divine  com- 
mission, it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  he  would 
begin  by  passing  on  them  a  general  and  strong 
censure,  which  might  generate  in  them  an  indis- 
position to  hear  his  doctrine  with  favourable  at- 
tention ;  and  this  the  rather^  as  a  portion  of  the 
audience  had  already  shewn  that  they  bore  no 
favourable  disposition  towards  the  '*  teacher  of 
new  things ;"  and  the  necessity  of  caution  was 
evinced  in  the  actual  event  of  his  discourse.  St 
Paul  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  sense,  and  well 
skilled  in  the  art  of  oratory.  Now  it  is  the  first 
principle  of  good  sense,  and  a  primary  rule  of 
the  orator's  art,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  an 
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audience  on  beginning  adiscourse.  Besides,  itwas 
his  manner,  as  it  was  that  of  the  other  Christian 
Apostles,  to  shew  a  marked  tenderness  to  all  the 
religious  prejudices  of  those  whom  he  addressed. 
We  should  also  observe,  that  the  general  tenor 
of  his  whole  discourse,  was  not  that  of  censure, 
but  of  plain  instruction:  he  imparts  to  them 
throughout  what  they  ought  to  know,  does  not 
inveigh  against  them  for  their  ignorance  and 
error.  Thus  if,  in  the  opening  of  his  address,  he 
uttered  against  them  such  a  reproof  as  would  be 
conveyed  by  our  term,  "  too  superstitious,"  he 
adopted  there  a  style  and  manner,  which  harmo- 
nized ill  with  the  rest  of  his  discourse. 

In  the  second  place,  the  word"  in  the  original 
language  is  one  which  well  admits  a  favourable 
sense.  This  word  means,  in  its  derivatioi 
"  those  who  fear  demons  or  invisible  powerSj 
either  good  or  bad  :  but,  since  the  fear  of  invi- 
sible powers,  when  properly  directed,  and  cor- 
rectly modified,  is  rehgion ;  when  depraved,  ex- 
cessive, and  directed  to  wrong  objects,  supersti- 
tion, we  can  infer  nothing  from  this  derivation, 
and  must  be  guided  entirely  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  word  has  been  used.  Its  use,  as  found 
in  different  authors,  is  extremely  various;  some- 
times in  a  good,  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense.  But, 
what  is  much  to  our  present  purpose,  it  should 
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be  obseirred/thaif  it  oeeurs  for  the  iriost  pstt  Uk 
writers  of  later  dote;  aild  particularly  in  Josephul»*> 
in  a  favourable  siense ;  in  the  sense  of  religion  g^ 
nefally^  not  bf  deprttved  superstition.  Nor  should 
the  observation  be  omitted^  that,  in  the  only  othet 
instance  of  the  New  Testament  where  it  is  found, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  this  very  book  of 
the  Actsff  it  is  used  in  a  sense  which,  there  are 
the  strdngest  grounds  for  considering,  a  favour^ 
able  s^se*  When  Festns  is  detailing  to  king 
Agrippa  the  accusations  of  the  Jews  against  St. 
Paul,  he  says,  ''  They  had  against  him  certain 
questions  about  their  own  superstition  J  }^'  in 
which  the  word  translated  **  superstition,"  is  i 
word  precisely  bf  the  same  derivation  with  that 
which  is  before  us.  But,  as  Festus  was  now  ad- 
dressing Agrippa,  who  was  a  Jew,  it  seems  quite 
incredible  that  he  should  mean  to  designate  the 
Jewish  religion  by  a  term  of  reproach;  and 
therefore  we  may  conclude,  with  some  confi- 
dence, that  the  word  which  he  does  use,  bore  no 
reproachful  or  unfavourable  meaning ;  that  he 
designed  to  ex|iress,  that  they  had  certain  ques- 
tions against  St.  Paul  "  about  their  own  r^fi- 
gioh^  not  *'  about  their  own  superstition.*^  Thus; 
if  we  consider  our  passage  as  it  stands  by  itself, 
wholly  distinct  from  tlie  context,  the  interpreta- 

!■  t  .  .  . 
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tion  which  I  have,  in   accordance  with  ; 
sound  opinions,  ventured  to  recommend, 
to  be  supported  by  the  best  authority. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  this  interpretation 
seems  to  be  more  clearly  justified  by  the  succeed- 
ing part  of  the  sentence.  The  Apostle  says  to 
the  Athenians,  "  I  perceive  that  ye  are  in  all 
things  (as  the  translation  now  is)  too  super- 
stitious :  for,  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  yoM  — 
devotions,  I  perceived  an  altar  with  this  inscrip^a 
tion.  To  the  unknown  God."  Thus  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence  manifestly  gives  the  reason 
on  which  the  former  part  is  founded.  It  was 
because  he  had  seen,  in  addition  to  other  shrines, 
the  altar  to  the  unknown  God,  that  he  gave  the 
people  the  character  conveyed  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  sentence.  Now  the  circumstance  of  their 
erecting  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  other  deities,  (in  that  sense  espe- 
cially in  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  un- 
known God),  was  by  no  means  a  proof  of  a  gross 
and  debasing  superstition,  but  rather  of  an  ap- 
proach towards  more  exalted  and  more  enlight- 
ened feelings  of  true  religion.  Superstition 
consisted  in  that  which  the  Athenians  held,  in 
common  with  all  the  other  heathens ;  in  the 
false  worship  of  deities  subject  to  earth-born  in- 
firmities, and  stained  by  human  vices,  and  in 
the  excessive  and  degrading  fear  of  imaginary 
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i  beings.     It  was  in  that  which  they  possessed 

I  peculiar  to  themselves,  in  their  erecting  an  altar 

I  to  the  unknown  God,  that  they  raised  them- 

I  selves  above  the  character  of  other  heathens ; 

I  that  they  made  some  approach  towards  true  re- 

Kgion ;  that  they  displayed  some  faint  indistinct 

knowledge  of  Him,  who,  as  He  is  great  beyond 

description,  so  is  alone  deserving  of  adoration 

&om  man. 

The  Apostle.theu,  having  pronounced  respect- 
ing the  Athenians  (as  I  trust  we  may  be  safe 
in  considering)  a  favourable  character  for  re- 
ligious dispositions,  proceeds  to  state  the  reason 
on  which  he  founded  this  opinion.  "  For,"  he 
says,  "  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devo- 
tions," beheld  the  objects  and  places  of  your 
worship*,  "  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription, 
'  To  the  unknown  God.' "  AU  the  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  idolatrous  worship 
ihey  held  in  common  with  other  nations ;  but 
this  one  circumstance  was  peculiar,  and  distinc- 
tive of  them,  that  they  had  erected  an  altar  to 
the  unknown  God. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  deservedly  exciting 
some  surprise,  that,  minute  and  circumstantial 
as  is  the  information  handed  down  to  Us  respect- 
ing all  the  afiairs  of  this  people,  thefar  mytho- 
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Apostle  in  fact  tells  us,  that  the  Being  whom 
they  worshipped,  without  knowing  His  name, 
nature,  or  attributes,  was  the  God  whom  he 
came  to  declare  to  them ;  was  indeed  the  great 
and  ineffable  Jehovah,  the  Father  of  all  created 
beings ;  He  who  is  the  first  and  the  last ;  who  is 
above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all.  "  Whom 
ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him  declare  I  unto  you." 
The  knowledge  of  the  one  only  God,  im- 
pressed originally  on  the  human  mind  in  strong 
characters,  although  in  most  instances  it  had  been 
very  faintly  and  indistinctly  retained,  had  never 
been  entirely  effaced.  Amidst  the  most  degrad- 
ing rites  of  Pagan  superstition,  some  lineaments 
of  a  purer  religion  are  to  be  traced.  Amidst  all 
those  corruptions  and  disgraceful  abuses,  by 
which  vice,  ignorance,  and  folly,  had  deformed 
the  worship  due  from  man  to  his  Creator,  some 
traces  of  better  tilings,  some  remains  of  the  pri- 
maeval religion,  some  marks  of  that  knowledge 
of  Himself,  which  theSupremeBeinghad  stamped 
at  first  on  the  mind  of  man,  are  at  times  dis- 
cernible. Reason  always  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
adoring  as  God  that  which  was  known  to  be 
powerless  and  imperfect,  subject  to  corruption 
and  decay.  Whenever  reflection  was  enabled  to 
catch  a  clearer  light  through  the  thick  mists  of 
superstitious  ignorance  which  were  cast  aroimd, 
i>  saw  the  worship  of  the  Creator  intended  in 
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l  that  of  the  creature ;  it  discovered  the  one  su- 

I  preme  invisible  Almighty  God,  variously  typified 

why  outward  emblems,  and  wrapt  up  in  represen- 

ations  of  His  qualities  and  attributes.  And  there 

iras  always  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to 

r  ^conclude,  from  that  liarmony  of  design  whicli  is 

I  Aeen  and  felt  through  universal  nature,  that  there 

■exists  one  supreme  universal  Cause ;  one  sove- 

■  reign  Governor,  who  reigns  without  rival,  with- 

I  iout  control,  and  without  limit. 

If,  then,  it  be  certain  that,  under  all  the  clouds 
and  darkness  of  heathen  superstitions,  a  better 
,  (Knse  and  a  correcter  feeling  pointed,  especially 
in  the  more  enlightened  countries  of  the  pa- 
}'ga.n  world,  towards  the  great  spiritual  God, 
'  higher  than  the  pagan  Jupiter,  in  every  circum- 
'stance  of  majesty  and  perfection,  as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  we  have  yet  additional 
leasons  for  believing  that,  amongst  the  Athe- 
nians, this  knowledge  prevailed  more  strong, 
more  clear,  abd  better  defined,  than  amongst 
other  nations.  It  is  more  than  matter  of  con- 
jecture, that  some  of  the  Athenian  philosophers 
taught  in  their  schools  the  unity  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  a  truth  not  deemed  fit  indeed  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  vulgar,  but  entrusted,  as  an  interior 
doctrine,  to  the  philosophic  few.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  this  people  had,  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, one  very  remarkable  description  of  reli- 
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Apostle  in  fact  tells  us,  that  the  Being 
they  worshipped,  without  knowing  His  natn 
nature,  or  attributes,  was  the  God  whom 
came  to  declare  to  them ;  was  indeed  the  great 
and  ineffable  Jehovah,  the  Father  of  all  created 
beings ;  He  who  is  the  first  and  the  last ;  who  is 
above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all.  "  Whom 
ye  ignorantly  worship.  Him  declare  I  unto  you." 
The  knowledge  of  the  one  only  God,  im- 
pressed originally  on  the  human  mind  in  strong 
characters,althoughin  most  instances  it  had  been 
very  faintly  and  indistinctly  retained,  had  never 
been  entirely  effaced.  Amidst  the  most  degrad- 
ing rites  of  Pagan  superstition,  some  lineaments 
of  a  purer  religion  are  to  he  traced.  Amidst  all 
those  corruptions  and  disgraceful  abuses,  by 
which  vice,  ignorance,  and  folly,  had  deformed 
the  worship  due  from  man  to  his  Creator,  some 
traces  of  better  things,  some  remains  of  the  pri- 
mieval  religion,  some  marks  of  that  knowledge 
of  Himself, which  theSupremeBeinghad  stamped 
at  first  on  the  mind  of  man,  are  at  times  dis- 
cernible. Reason  always  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
adoring  as  God  that  which  was  known  to  be 
powerless  and  imperfect,  subject  to  corruption 
and  decay.  Whenever  reflection  was  enabled  to 
catch  a  clearer  light  through  the  thick  mists  of 
superstitious  ignorance  which  were  cast  around, 
i>  saw  the  worship  of  the  Creator  intended  in 
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,  that  of  the  creature ;  it  discovered  the  one  su- 
preme invisible  Almighty  God,  variously  typified 
by  outward  emblems,  and  wrapt  up  in  represen- 
,  tations  of  His  qualities  and  attributes.  And  there 
I  -was  always  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to 
conclude,  from  that  harmony  of  design  which  is 
I  jieen  and  felt  through  universal  nature,  that  there 
exists  one  supreme  universal  Cause ;  one  sove- 
'  reign  Governor,  who  reigns  without  rival,  with- 
[  -put  control,  and  without  limit. 

If,  then,  it  be  certain  that,  under  all  the  clouds 
»nd  darkness  of  heathen  superstitions,  a  better 
sense  and  a  correcter  feeling  pointed,  especially 
iu  the  more   enlightened  countries  of  the  pa- 
igan   world,  towards  the  great  spiritual  God, 
I  '■higher  than  the  pagan  Jupiter,  in  every  circum- 
'Btance  of  majesty  and  perfection,  as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  we  have  yet  additional 
.  »easons  for  believing  that,  amongst  the  Athe- 
[.|llians,  this  knowledge  prevailed  more  strong, 
JlSxoxe  clear,  afad  better  defined,  than  amongst 
other  nations.     It  is  more  than  matter  of  con- 
jecture, that  some  of  the  Athenian  philosophers 
taught  in  their  schools  the  unity  of  the  Supreme 
'Being ;  a  truth  not  deemed  fit  indeed  to  be  im- 
L'parted  to  the  vulgar,  but  entrusted,  as  an  interior 
Pdoctrine,  to  the  philosophic  few.    It  is  also  well 
1  known  that  this  people  had,  peculiar  to  them- 
1  selves,  one  very  remarkable  description  of  reli- 
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gious  rite,  tlie  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  Much  in- 
dustry and  learning,  and  research,  have  been 
employed  by  the  modems  in  endeavouring  to 
trace  the  nature  and  purport  of  these  myste- 
ries ;  and  the  result  has  been  an  ophiion,  sup- 
ported by  very  probable  reasonuigs,  that  in  thtftl 
greater  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  knowledge  c 
the  unity  of  God,  was  imparted  to  the  initiated  H 
Allowing,  then,  that  this  important  truth  wa| 
thus  conveyed  to  the  enlightened  few ;  a  trud 
which,  if  it  had  been  suffered  to  spread  among 
the  vulgar,  would  have  torn  up  many  prejudia 
which  were  deemed  useful,  connected  with  thei 
modes  and  forms  of  religious  worship ; 
would  thus  have  effected  a  great  revolutioi 
in  their  private  as  well  as  public  condition :  i 
will  not  be  wondered  that  still  some  glimmei 
ings  and  traces  of  it  should  become  diffused"" 
amongst  the  many;  that  thus  an  opinion  should 
gain  some  prevalence,  not  clear  indeed,  or  well 
defined,  but  general,  obscure,  ahd- confused,  of 
the  existence  of  some  great  unknown  God,  to 
whom  adoration  was  due.  And  the  consequence 
of  this  opinion,  supported  by  those  impressions 
which,  as  has  been  stated,  are  natural  to  the 
reflecting  mind,  would  be  the  dedication  of  that 
remarkable  altar  which  we  are  now  considering. 
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J  In  addition  \  to  all  this,,  let  us  remember'  that 
iihese  ideas*  of  a  supreme  unknown  God  must,  in 
aU  probability,  have  been  aided  by  some  remote 
jrumours  and  indistinct  information  respecting 
jEIim  who  was  worshipped  *hj  the  Jews.  The 
Athenians,  it  is  well  known, 'at  all  times  dis* 
played  an  eager  curiosity  in  enquiring  into  the 
mythology  of  other  nations ;  and  the  catalogue 
o£  their  deities  was  at  various  times  swelled  by 
additional  names,  as  the  fame  of  foreign  deities, 
or  a  civil  compliance  with  the  customs  of  their 
neighbours,  dictated  the  introduction  of  new  ob- 
jects of  worship.  Now,  that  Jews  were  resident 
at  Athens  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speakings 
InsuflScJent  numbers  to  possess  a  synagogue  for 
the  exercise  of  their  worship,  is  known  from  the 
circumstance  recorded  in  the  narrative  before 
us#  that  St  Paul ''  disputed  in  the  synagogue  V 
And.  it  ill  accorded  with  the  enquiring  character 
c^  the  Athenians,  that  they  should  have  heard 
nothmg .  of  the .  unknown  and  invisible  God, 
lyhose  worship  was  carried  on,  under  their 
immediate  notice.  But,  independently  of  this, 
it  would  scaircely  :be  credible  that  e^me  knpw^ 
ledge  of  the  veijy  peculiar  religious  rites  of 
the  Jews  should  not,  at  this  time,  haye  reached 
the  Athenians  from,  other  sources.    Almost  four 

♦  Ver.  17, 
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huudred  years  bad  elapsed,  be  it  remembered, 
since  the  progress  of  a  Grecian  conqueror  to 
Jerusalem  had  necessarily  efifected  much  towards 
establishing  a  communication  between  the 
nations.  Add  to  this,  both  Judea  and  At] 
had  become  subject  alike  to  a  foreign  yoke^ 
had  changed  their  relative  situation,  from  being 
independent  and  unconnected  states,  to  become 
both  alike  dependent  provinces  of  one  vast 
empire ;  a  change  which  would  naturally  lead 
to  increased  intercourse  and  acquaintance. 
When  we  combine  with  all  this  the  positive 
fact  that  several  Roman  writers  *  mention  the 
"hidden,"  the  "invisible,"  and  the  "uncertain" 
God  of  the  Jews,  we  may  feel  perfectly  assured, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Jehovah  must,  in 
some  degree  more  or  less,  have  spread  itself 
amongst  the  Athenian  people,  from  that  nation, 
who  possessed  the  records  of  revealed  truth. 
But,  if  any  doubt  could  be  entertained,  i 
ther,  by  the  "  unknown  God,"  of  whom  the 
Apoatle  speaks,  were  really  meant  some  inferior 
object  of  heathen  adoration,  or  the  one  true 
God,  the  knowledge  of  whom  had  been  origi- 
nally impressed  upon  the  mind  of  roan,  and 
was  conveyed  by  express  revelation 
Jew   and  the  Christian ;  if  any  doubt, 

•  S«  note  L  !. 
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on  this  subject  could  be  entertained^  his  own 
expressions  seem  fully  sufficient  to  remove  them. 
**  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,**  he  says ;  or 
rather,  "whom  ye  worship  without  knowing 
who  he  is,  him  declare  I  unto  you.'*    He  thus 
clearly  identifies  the  Ood  whom  he  declares, 
with  him  to  whom  the  altar  was   inscribed. 
He  does  not  say  to  the  Athenians,  "  You  in- 
deed worship  an  unknown  God,  but  yours  is 
an  unknown  God  of  a  degraded  character,  like 
the  rest  of  your  false  idols :  I  come  to  pro- 
claim to  you  another  unknown  God,  far  more 
great  and  exalted,  and  worthy  of  adoration.** 
But  he  tells  them,  in  words  as  express  as  can  be 
used,  (hat  he  comes  to  make  known  to  them 
THAT  VERY  GoD,  whom  they  worshipped  under 
the  title  of  "  unknown."    Thus  the  object  of 
their  worship  was  to  remain  the  same ;  but  re- 
specting this  object,  much  error  was  to  be  cor- 
rected, many  right  notions  were  to  be  instilled. 
It  surely  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that, 
while  the  Athenians  designated  by  this  inscription 
a  common  heathen  idol,  the  Apostle,  informed  as 
he  was  with  heavenly  wisdom,  misapprehended 
their  meaning,  and  conceived  them  to  intend 
the  true  God  and  feather  of  all,  whom  he  himself 
adored,  and  came  to  proclaim  to  them.  As  little 
can  it  be  believed  that,  knowing  them  to  desig- 
nate by  the  inscription  merely  a  heathen  idol,  he 
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transferred  it  to  the  great  God  of  the  Uiiivers 
thus  employing  an  artifice  to  instruct  them  i 
the  doctrines  of  truth ;  and  authorising  a  cob 
parison  between  the  supreme  and  ineffable  Go 
and  the  low  object  of  the  idolater's  worsliiu 
which  no  reflecting  mind  can  tolerate  for  a  r 
ment.    Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  thj 
source  from  which  the  Athenians  derived  thej 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  it  seems  that  i 
have  the  unquestionable  authority  of  the  Apa 
tie  himself  for  the  fact,  that  tliey  did  possess  th, 
knowledge,  and  that  to  Him,  under  the  name  i 
"  the  unknown  God,"  this  celebrated  altar  w^ 
in  reality  inscribed. 

Nor  need  it  be  made  matter  of  anxious  < 
quiry,  to  trace  in  what  sense  the  epithet  "  u» 
known"  was  applied  on   this  occasion  by  thi 
Athenians.  While  it  is  contended  that  they  mui 
certainly  have  designed  by  the  inscription  the 
one  True  God,  it  will  not,  of  course,  be  contended 
that  they  approached  to  auy  adequate  or  distinql 
ideas  of  His  nature  and  attributes.    They  turner 
to  Him,  no  doubt,  in  whatever  degree  they  ( 
turn,  with  heathen  feelings ;  they  viewed  Hii 
with  heathen  eyes ;  they  presented  heathen  oflfei 
iogs  at  His  shrine.    And,  when  they  inscribed  o 
His  altar  the  title  of  "  unknown,"  they  probaW 
instituted  in  theif  minds  a  tacit  comparison  I 
twcen  Him  and  the  other  objects  of  their  woij] 
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ship.'  OfthMr  Jupiter^  their  Bacchus^  and  their 
Apollo,  they  knew  the  names  and  the  properties. 
They  traced  the  &bled  parentage  of  each,  they, 
assigned  to  ^ok  a  distinct  authority  and  pecu- 
liar rites.  To  this  God,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  wholly  strangers :  they  could  address  Him. 
by  no  title :  they  had  no.  acquaintance  with  Hia 
history^  they  heard  no  fabled  tales  of  His  de- 
scent. His  exploits,  or  His  benefactions. 

Whilst,  however,  the  name  of  the  '^  Unknown. 
God"  conveyed  this  low  idea  to  the  vulgar  and 
unenUghtened  observer :  while  such  to  his  dark-^ 
ened  mind  was  the  distinction  between  the  our 
known  God  and  the  tribe  of  his  known  deities  r 
the  motre  enlightened  and  reflecting  philosopher 
may,  we  may  well  conceive,  have  associated, 
with  the  name  something  more  sublime  and: 
more  mysterious.  His  mind,  perhaps,  pointed 
to  an  object  of  adoration,  endowed  with  perfec* 
tions  of  a  far  nobler  cast.  He  darted  au  exr 
tended  glance,  into  those  regions  where  dweUa 
the  Almighty .  Father,  clothed  in  unutterable 
glory:  and,  whilst  he  felt  his  inability  to  cpnm 
prebend,  what  He  is,  and  where  He  is  to  be 
sought,  annes^ed  to  the  obscure  title  of  the  '^  un-: 
known  God"  a  feeliog  of  awful  reverence,  wid^yt 
dilfering  from  that  with  which  he  turned  to  the 
pagaa  idol. 
:  JBut,  whatever  were  the  feelings  and  the  ideas. 
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with  which  heathen  ignorance,  or  heathen  j 
losophy,  worshipped  the  "unknown  God,"  we 
need  not,  under  the  clearer  hght  of  revealed 
truth,  refuse  to  admit  the  propriety  of  the  title ; 
but  may  worthily  give  to  the  great  Jehovah, 
although  in  a  much  sublimer  sense,  and  with  a 
far  more  expressive  feeling,  the  title  of  the 
"unknown  God."  For  concerning  that  Supreme 
Being,  what  can  we,  short-sighted  and  erring 
beings,  know  or  comprehend  ?  If,  in  all  things,  the 
grasp  of  the  human  intellect  be  bounded  by  very 
narrow  limits ;  respecting  His  nature.  His  per- 
fections. His  scheme  of  government,  how  com- 
plete and  utter  is  our  ignorance !  St.  Paul,  in- 
deed, declared  to  the  Athenians,  declared  to  us, 
and  to  all  mankind,  that  God,  whom  they  wor- 
shipped in  heathen  blindness  and  error.  He  re- 
vealed to  them  his  transcendent  greatness,  re- 
moved their  gross  ideas  by  explaining  his  spiri- 
tual nature ;  described  him  as  He  is,  the  Lord  of 
universal  nature,  one  who  is  over  all,  and  by 
whom  all  things  subsist.  But  what  else  was 
this,  than  to  prove,  and  to  confirm,  to  them  and 
to  us,  that  He  is,  in  the  most  profound,  the  most 
awful  sense  of  the  word,  the  "  unknown  God  1 " 
He,  who  is  all  wonder,  all  mystery,  all  incom- 
prehensible ;  shrouded  in  the  brightness  of  Ma- 
jesty, from  the  contemplation  of  which  the  mind 
of  man,  strained  to  its  utmost  pitch,  falls  back 
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upon  itself  bewildered  and  confounded ;  whose 
spiritual  essence  stretches  to  an  height  and  depth 
which  no  eye  can  reach^  no  thought  can  fathom ; 
He^  to  whom  infinity  is  but  a  single  point ;  to 
whom  eternity  is  but  .a  single  moment ;  to  whom 
darkness  is  the  clearest  light;    who  subsists 
without  a  cause,  and  incapable  of  change ;  who 
exerts  almighty  power  without  an   eflfort;   to 
whom  the  past  is  still  present,  to  whom  the 
future  is  as  the  past    He,  who  is  the  source  of 
all  intelligence,  the  origin  and  the  end  of  all 
being.    He,  whose  ways  and  attributes  involve 
apparent    inconsistencies;    who    is    essentially 
good,  yet  permitting  evil  to  exist;   inflexibly 
just,  yet  infinite  in  His  mercies ;  foreknowing  all 
contingencies,  yet  controlling  not  the  freedom  of 
His  creatures.  Most  truly  does  the  Christian,  even 
under  the  fuller  and  clearer  light  with  which 
Revelation  has  blessed  him,  acknowledge,  though 
in  a   far   higher  sense,  and  with  feelings  of 
the  deepest  reverence,  the  title  conferred  by 
heethen  ignorance ;  and  confess  Him  to  be«  in 
every  circumstance  and  relation  in  which  hi» 
nature,  ways,  and  perfections  can  be  considered 
by  man,  thb  Unknown  Goo. 
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Wham  ye  therefore  ignorantly  worship^  him  declare  t 

unfo  you. 

Thb  Apostle  St.  Paul  having,  as^  has  been  s^en 
in  the  former  discourse,  noticed  with  approba^ 
tion  the  approach  which  the  Athenian  people^ 
had  made  towards  true  religion,  in  erecting  an 
altar  to  the  Supreme  spiritual  God,  uifider  the 
name  of  the  ''  unknown  God,"  proceeds  to  iio- 
part  to  them  that  information  which  was  the 
main  purpose  of  his  address.  The  accusation  had 
been  brought  against  him,  that  he  was  a  isetter 
forth  of  strange  gods.  He  now  infortns  them 
that  he  came  not  to  introduce  amongst  them  a 
new  god,  but  to  unfold  to  them  the  nature  and 

0 

attributes  of  One  whose  existence  they  already 
acknowledged,  but  whom  they  worshipped  in 
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ignorance  of  His  real  nature^  of  the  true  service 
which  He  claims  from  His  creatures^  and  of  His 
providential  dealings  and  future  judgments. 
Thus^  in  proceeding  to  instruct  them  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  true  religion,  he  instils  into  them, 
in  the  first  instance,  those  more  just  and  ade- 
quate feelings  respecting  the  one  true  God,  which 
might  draw  them  off  most  effectually  from  their 
heathen  idolatry :  and,  in  the  second  place,  he 
opens  to  them  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state, 
and  of  a  resurrection  from  the  grave  to  a  day 
of  equal  judgment;  that  knowledge  which  in- 
structs the  mind  of  man  in  the  nobler  ends  of  his 
being,  and  binds  him  to  virtuous  exertion  by  the 
most  animating  hopes. 

The  part  of  his  address,  which  respects  the 
former  of  these  subjects,  shall  form  the  matter 
of  the  present  discourse. 

And  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  remark,  how 
peculiarly  the  plan,  which  the  Apostle  adopts,  is 
calculated  to  effect  his  purpose  without  giving 
too  violent  a  shock  to  the  religious  prejudices  of 
his  hearers.  He  does  not  begin  by  inveighing 
against  them  for  their  ignorance,  impiety,  and 
folly,  with  that  warmth  which  the  occasion  might 
well  demand,  with  that  glow  of  indignant  elo^ 
quence,  which  was  peculiarly  his.  He  does 
not  address  to  them  an  earnest  call  to  desert  the 
altars  of  idols  formed  from  wood  and  stone,  of 
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beings  subject  to  common  human  infirmifS 
the  tenants  of  earthly  temples  made  with  hands, 
the  powerless  superintendants  of  some  confined 
district.  But  he  infuses  into  their  minds  such 
an  august  notion  of  the  great  and  only  God,  of 
Him,  who  is  the  author  and  the  lord  of  all  creation, 
who  dwells  not  in  narrow  confines,  but  spreads 
through  all  immensity ;  who  is  subject  to  no 
earthly  wants  or  weaknesses,  but  is  independant, 
spiritual,  endowed  with  every  perfection  :  that 
from  a  proper  feeling  of  what  he  said,  a  con- 
tempt for  their  low  and  degraded  idols  would 
immediately  ensue.  Thus  he  evidently  intends, 
by  the  course  which  he  pursues,  that  the  change 
of  sentiment,  which  was  to  be  generated  in  their 
minds,  should  rather  seem  to  result  from  the 
spontaneous  conclusion  of  their  own  reason,  than 
to  be  the  immediate  end  and  aim  of  his  address. 
The  Apostle,  it  fully  appears  from  this  pro- 
ceeding which  he  adopted,  was  very  well  aware 
on  bow  cautious  and  delicate  a  plan  all  inter- 
ference with  religious  prejudices  must  ever  be 
conducted.  He  knew,  with  how  strong  and 
deep  a  root  such  prejudices  strike  into  the  mind 
of  man ;  how  they  wind  themselves  around  the 
heart,  pervert  and  bend  towards  themselves  every 
other  feeling,  and  become  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  most  powerful  and  stirring  princi- 
ple of  action  within  us.     It  matters  not,  what 
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may  be  the  souree  and  foundation  of  any  such 
religious  prejudices ;  how  closely  they  may  be 
associated  with  the  most  degrading  superstitions, 
the  most  revolting  vices,  the  most  enormous  cor- 
ruptions ;  how  entirely  they  may  be  opposed  to 
every  conclusicm  of  reason,  when  that  reason  is 
allowed  to  exert  its  real  bent  and  force :  still  they 
so  completdy  subdue  to  themselves  the  whole 
disposition,  so  marshal  on  their  side  all  other 
prejudices,  that  every  attem]^  to  root  them  out, 
must  be  conducted  with  the  most  delicate  and 
cautious  touch. 

The  Aposde  then,  in  wdl  judged  pursuance 
oi  his  important  design,  dwells  on  three  cir- 
cumstances explanatory  of  the  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  admirably  calculated  to  strike 
their  apprehensions,  and  to  remove  their  leading 
errors.  He  tells  them,  in  the  first  place,  (v.  24.) 
that  ^'  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things 
therein,  seeing  that  He  is  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands.^ 

In  the  second  place,  (v.  25, 26.)  he  states  that, 
'^  seeing  He  giveth  to  aU  life  and  breath,  and  all 
things,  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth — He  is  not 
to  be  worshipped  by  men's  hands,  as  though  He 
needed  any  thing ;''  in  other  wx>rds,  9ince  He  is 
the  source  of  every  blessing  to  Hk  oreatuneSj  and 
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governs  and  provides  for  them  by  His  sovereign 
power.  He  is  not  to  be  worshipped  as  if  He  were 
a  dependant  being,  who  stands  in  need  of  gifts 
and  ofterings  from  men. 

In  the  third  place,  (v.  29.)  he  informs  them, 
that,  "  forasmuch  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God, 
we  ought  not  to  think  that  He  is  Hke  unto  gold 
or  silver  or  stone,  graven  by  art,  or  man's  de- 
vice ;"  in  other  words,  since  He  has  formed  man 
with  a  rational  and  understanding  soul,  and  en- 
dowed him  with  many  high  and  excellent  quali- 
ties. He  must  be  Himself  an  intelligent  and 
spiritual  Being,  possessing  in  the  most  exalted 
degree  every  faculty  and  quality  which  He  has 
bestowed  upon  others;  and  therefore  He  cannot 
worthily  be  represented  in  any  bodily  form,  tiie 
work  of  man's  device. 

He  begins  then  by  announcing  the  great  God, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  the  Creator,  in  the  se- 
cond instance,  as  the  Lord  of  universal  nature ; 
and  hence  he  presses  on  them  the  conclusion 
that  His  presence  cannot  be  confined  to  any 
earthly  edifices  made  with  hands. 

The  annunciation  of  the  truth  that  one  su- 
preme God  exists,  the  author  of  created  nature, 
was  in  no  slight  degree  needed  by  those  persons 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Obviously  as  such 
a  truth  appears  to  be  a  natural  deduction  of 
unassisted  reason ;  it  had  not  been  felt  and  un- 
derstood by  persons  whose  minds  were  clouded 
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with  which  heathen  ignorance,  or  heathen  phi 
losophy,  worshipped  the  "unknown  God,"  we 
need  not,  under  the  clearer  light  of  revealed 
truth,  refuse  to  admit  the  propriety  of  the  title ; 
but  may  worthily  give  to  the  great  Jehovah, 
although  in  a  much  sublimer  sense,  and  with  a 
far  more  expressive  feeling,  the  title  of  the 
"  unknown  God."  For  concerning  that  Supreme 
Being,  what  can  we,  short-sighted  and  erring 
beings,  know  or  comprehend  ?  If,  in  all  things,  the 
grasp  of  the  human  intellect  be  bounded  by  very 
narrow  limits ;  respecting  His  nature.  His  per- 
fections. His  scheme  of  government,  how  com- 
plete and  utter  is  our  ignorance !  St.  Paul,  in- 
deed, declared  to  the  Athenians,  declared  to  us, 
and  to  all  mankind,  that  God,  wliom  they  wor- 
shipped in  heathen  blindness  and  error.  He  re- 
vealed to  them  his  transcendent  greatness,  re- 
moved their  gross  ideas  by  explaining  hia  spiri- 
tual nature;  described  him  as  He  is,  the  Lord  of 
universal  nature,  one  who  is  over  all,  and  by 
whom  all  things  subsist.  But  what  else  was 
this,  than  to  prove,  and  to  confirm,  to  them  and 
to  us,  that  He  is,  in  the  most  profound,  the  most 
awful  sense  of  the  word,  the  "  unknown  God  i " 
He,  who  is  all  wonder,  all  mystery,  all  incom- 
prehensible ;  shrouded  in  the  brightness  of  Ma- 
jesty, from  the  contemplation  of  which  the  mind 
of  man,  strained  to  its  utmost  pitch,  falls  back 
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pon  itself  bewildered  and  confounded ;  whose 
spiritual  essence  stretches  to  an  height  and  depth 
which  no  eye  can  reach,  no  thought  can  fathom ; 
He,  to  whom  infinity  is  but  a  single  point;  to 
whom  eternity  is  but  a  single  moment ;  to  whom 
darkness  is  the  clearest  light;  who  subsists 
without  a  cause,  and  incapable  of  change ;  who 
exerts  almighty  power  without  an  effort ;  to 
whom  the  past  is  still  present,  to  whom  the 
future  is  as  the  past.  He,  who  is  the  source  of 
all  intelligence,  the  origin  and  the  end  of  all 
being.  He,  whose  ways  and  attributes  involve 
apparent  inconsistencies ;  who  is  essentially 
good,  yet  permitting  evil  to  exist;  inflexibly 
just,  yet  infinite  in  His  mercies;  foreknowing  all 
contingencies,  yet  controlling  not  the  freedom  of 
His  creatures.  Most  truly  does  theChristian,  even 
under  the  fuller  and  clearer  light  with  which 
Revelation  has  blessed  him,  acknowledge,  though 
in  a  far  higher  sense,  and  with  feelings  of 
the  deepest  reverence,  the  title  conferred  by 
heathen  ignorance ;  and  confess  Him  to  be,  in 
every  circumstance  and  relation  in  which  his 
nature,  ways,  and  perfections  can  be  considered 
by  man,  the  Unknown  God. 


•       .   • 
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Acts  xvli.  28. 

-  •    * 

Whani  ye  therefore  ignorantly  worship^  Mm  declare  t 

unto  you. 

Thb  Apostle  St.  Paul  having,  as  has  been  s^en 
in  the  former  discourse,  noticed  with  approba^ 
tion  the  approach  which  the  Athenian  people 
had  made  towards  true  religion,  in  erecting  an 
altar  to  the  Supreme  spiritual  God,  under  the 
name  of  the  ''  unknown  God,"  proceeds  to  itti- 
part  to  them  that  information  which  was  the 
main  purpose  of  his  address.  The  accusation^  had 
been  brought  against  him,  that  he  was  a  isettet 
forth  of  strange  gods.  He  now  infortns  them 
that  he  came  not  to  introduce  amongst  them  a 
new  god,  but  to  unfold  to  them  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  One  whose  existence  they  already 
acknowledged,  but  whom  they  worshipped  in 
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ignorance  of  His  real  nature,  of  the  true  service 
which  He  claims  from  His  creatures,  and  of  His 
providential  dealings  and  future  judgments. 
Thus,  in  proceeding  to  instruct  them  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  true  religion,  he  instils  into  them, 
in  the  first  instance,  those  more  just  and  ade- 
quate feelings  respecting  the  one  true  God,  which 
might  draw  them  off  most  effectually  from  their 
heathen  idolatry :  and,  in  the  second  place,  he 
opens  to  them  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state, 
and  of  a  resurrection  from  the  grave  to  a  day 
of  equal  judgment ;  that  knowledge  which  in- 
structs the  mind  of  man  in  the  nobler  cuds  of  his 
being,  and  binds  him  to  virtuous  exertion  by  the 
most  animating  hopes. 

The  part  of  his  address,  which  respects  the 
former  of  these  subjects,  shall  form  the  matter 
of  the  present  discourse. 

And  I  would,  in  tlie  fu-st  place,  remark,  how 
peculiarly  the  plan,  which  the  Apostle  adopts,  is 
calculated  to  effect  his  purpose  without  giviug 
too  violent  a  shock  to  the  religious  prejudices  of 
his  hearers.  He  does  not  begin  by  inveighing 
against  them  for  their  ignorance,  impiety,  and 
folly,  with  that  warmth  which  the  occasion  might 
well  demand,  with  that  glow  of  indignant  elo- 
quence, which  was  peculiarly  bis.  He  does 
not  address  to  them  an  earnest  call  to  desert  the 
altars  of  idols  formed  from  wood  and  stone,  of 
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beings  subject  to  common  human  infirmities, 
the  tenants  of  earthly  temples  made  with  hands, 
the  powerless  supcrintendants  of  some  confined 
district.  But  he  infuses  into  their  minds  such 
an  august  notion  of  the  great  and  only  God,  of 
Him,  who  is  the  author  and  the  lord  of  all  creation, 
who  dwells  not  in  narrow  confines,  but  spreads 
through  all  immensity ;  who  is  subject  to  no 
earthly  wants  or  weaknesses,  but  is  independant, 
spiritual,  endowed  with  every  perfection :  that 
from  a  proper  feeling  of  what  he  said,  a  con- 
tempt for  their  low  and  degraded  idols  would 
immediately  ensue.  Thus  he  evidently  intends, 
by  the  course  which  he  pursues,  that  the  change 
of  sentiment,  which  was  to  be  generated  in  their 
minds,  should  rather  seem  to  result  from  the 
spontaneous  conclusion  of  their  own  reason,  than 
to  be  the  immediate  end  and  aim  of  his  address. 
The  Apostle,  it  fully  appears  from  this  pro- 
ceeding which  he  adopted,  was  very  well  aware 
on  bow  cautious  and  delicate  a  plan  all  inter- 
ference with  religious  prejudices  must  ever  he 
conducted.  He  knew,  with  how  strong  and 
deep  a  root  such  prejudices  strike  into  the  mind 
of  man  ;  how  they  wind  themselves  around  the 
heart,  pervert  and  bend  towards  themselves  every 
other  feeling,  and  become  under  certain  circum- 
staDces  the  most  powerful  and  stirring  princi- 
ple of  action  within  us.     It  matters  not,  what 
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may  be  the  source  and  foundation  of  any  such 
religious  prejudices ;  how  closely  they  may  he 
associated  with  the  most  degrading  superstitions, 
the  most  revolting  vices,  the  most  enormous  cor- 
ruptions ;  how  entirely  they  may  be  opposed  to 
every  conclusion  of  reason,  when  that  reason  is 
allowed  to  exert  its  real  bent  and  force :  sttU  they 
so  completely  subdue  to  themselves  the  whole 
disposition,  so  marshal  on  their  side  all  other 
prejudices,  that  every  attempt  to  root  them  out, 
must  be  conducted  with  the  most  delicate  and 
cautious  touch. 

The  Apostle  then,  in  well  judged  pursuance 
of  his  important  design,  dwells  on  three  cir- 
cumstances explanatory  of  the  nature  of  tlie 
Supreme  Being,  admirably  calculated  to  strike 
their  apprehensions,  and  to  remove  their  leading 
errors.  He  tells  them,  in  the  first  place,  (v.  24.) 
that  "  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things 
therein,  seeing  that  He  is  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
bands." 

In  the  second  place,  (v.  25, 26.)  he  states  that, 
"  seeing  He  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath,  and  all 
things,  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth — He  is  not 
to  be  worshipped  by  men's  hands,  as  though  He 
needed  any  thing ;"  in  other  words,  since  He  is 
the  source  of  every  blessing  to  His  creatures,  and 
u  2 
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governs  and  provides  for  them  by  His  sovereign 
power.  He  is  not  to  be  worshipped  as  if  He  were  i 
a  dependant  being,  who  stands  in  need  of  gifts 
and  offerings  from  men. 

In  the  third  place,  (v.  29.)  he  informs  them^ 
that,  **  forasmuch  as  we  are  the  o£&^ring  of  God> 
we  ought  not  to  think  that  He  is  like  unfo  g^ 
or  silver  or  stone,  graven  by  art,  or  man's  de^ 
vice ;''  in  other  words,  since  He  has  formied  man 
with  a  rational  and  understanding  soul,  aiid  en- 
dowed him  with  many  high  and  excellent  .quali- 
ties. He  must  be  Himself  an  intelligent  and; 
spiritual  Being,  possessing  in  the  most  exalted 
degree  every  faculty  and  quality  which  He  has 
bestowed  upon  others;  and  therefore  He  cannot 
worthily  be  represented  in  any  bodily  form,  the 
work  of  man's  device. 

He  begins  then  by  announcing  the  great  God, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  the  Creator,  in  the  se- 
cond instance,  as  the  Lord  of  universal  nature ; 
and  hence  he  presses  on  them  the  conclusion 
that  His  presence  cannot  be  confined  to  any. 
earthly  edifices  made  with  hands.  ' :  . 

The  annunciation  of  the  truth  that  one  su- 
preme God  exists,  the  author  of  created  nature, 
was  in  no  slight  degree  needed  by  those  persons: 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Obviously  as  such 
a  truth  appears  to  be  a  natural  deduction  of 
unassisted  reason ;  it  had  not  been  felt  and  un- 
derstood by  persons  whose  minds  were  clouded 
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by  superstitious  ignorance^  and  perverted  by 
false  philosophy.     Various  had  been  the  con- 
jectures formed  in  the  different  schools  respect- 
ing the  creation  of  this  material  worlds  and  of 
all  the  organized  bodies  which  subsist  therein. 
Various  had  been  the  hypotheses>  built  up  in 
the  spirit  of  self-called  philosophy,  to  account 
for  that  unity  of  design,   that  regularity  of 
contrivance,   that  nice   adjustment    of   misans 
towards,  an  end,  which  are   visible    in   every 
thing   around  us ;   where,  without  any  disar- 
rangement  of  constituted  order,  without  any 
interference  of  one  movement  with  another,  all 
is  aptly  harmonized  into  one  according  whole. 
The  Epicurean  had  attributed  the  origin  of  the 
Universe  to    a  fortuitous  meeting  of   atoms; 
guided  by  blind  unmeaning  chance,  as  he  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  into  those  exact  arrangements 
which  the  face  of  nature  presents  to  us :  as  if  no 
one  mark  of  design,  no  one  direction  of  m^ans 
towards  an  end  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  bore 
the  stamp  and  impress  of  a  contriving  mind. 
■The  Stoic  had  supposed  the  material  world  to 
have  subsisted  unchanged,  by  fixed  fate,  from  all 
eternity:  an  opinion  which  certainly  had  the 
merit  of  pretending  to  account  for  nothing:  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  last  shift  of  confessing 
ignorance.     And  other  philosophers,  as  the  ca- 
pricious pride  of  presuming  wisdom  made  them 
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desirous  of  hazarding  a  new  conjecture,  broached  " 
some  fanciful  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  created  nature  began  to  exist.  It 
had  not  been  understood  by  the  vulgar,  it  had 
not  been  steadily  and  firmly  maintained  by  any 
of  the  philosophers,  that  an  universe,  so  grand, 
yet  so  simple,  so  nicely  adjusted  in  every  part, 
must  have  been  derived  from  one  great  intelli- 
gent Cause ;  from  a  Being  who  conceived  an  ex- 
tended plan  of  creation,  and  carried  tliat  plan 
into  effect,  by  means  which  wisdom,  seeing 
through  all  contingencies,  could  alone  suggest, 
which  power,  restrained  by  no  opposing  barrier, 
could  alone  bring  to  consummation. 

Closely  connected  with  the  information  that 
God  created  all  things  is  the  representation  of 
him,  as  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  a  Sovereign, 
whose  power  is  co-extensive  with  creation,  and 
absolute  in  every  part  of  creation.  For,  if  it  be 
true,  that,  from  His  hand  the  whole  machinery  of 
nature  derived  its  formation  and  its  movement,  it 
must  follow,  that  the  same  hand  is  able  to  con- 
trol these  operations,  to  impress  any  new  force, 
to  act  on  any  part,  as  His  sovereign  will  may 
direct.  To  those  heathens,  whom  the  Apostle 
was  addressing,  the  idea  was  most  familiar  of 
local  and  tutelary  deities,  restricted  in  their  au- 
thority ;  each  possessing  some  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion, presiding  over  some  class  of  persons,  or 
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some  confioed  portion  of  the  earth.  At  timea, 
indeed^  their  descriptions  of  the  pagan  Jupiter 
rise  into  an  extended  and  suhlime  expression 
ivhich  might  not  be  unworthy  of  Revelation  it- 
self. But  even  their  noblest  representations  are 
debased  by  the  admixture  of  many  degrading 
ideas :  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed^  that  not 
even  the  wisest*  of  them  ever  attained  to  a 
steady^  correct,  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
great  spiritual  God^  who  is  endowed  with  every 
perfection ;  who  is  ^^  King  of  all  kings>  and  Lord 
of  all  lords ; ""  **  Who  was>  and  is,  and  is  to  come." 
In  making  the  two  preceding  statements,  the 
Apostle  lays  the  foundation  of  all  true  relit 
gion.  From  the  knowledge  that  God  created  all 
things  by  His  power,  is  derived  the  feeling  of 
His  sovereignty  over  the  universe,  of  His  presence 
in  every  part,  of  His  overruling  the  events  of 
things  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals  by  His 
providential  care.  Hence  it  is  that  He  is  seen  to 
be  the  Being  who  alone  is  entitled  to  the  adora- 
tion of  man's  heart.  Hence  we  feel  our  depend^- 
ance  on  His  bounty  at  every  instant  of  our  lives, 
and  refer  to  Him  every  blessing  we  e^joy.  Hence 
we  bend  ourselves  before  Him  in  lowly  prayer ; 
hence  we  praise  Him  for  the  wonders  which  he 
doeth,  and  the  mercies  which  He  exercises. 

^  See  Note  M  m. 
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Hence  we  ever  turn  to  Him  as  our  Protector, 
our  Sovereign,  and  our  Judge. 

As  an  inference  then  from  these  two  leading 
ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Apostle  cqik- 
eludes  that  He  dwelleth  not  in  temples  madtfl 
with  hands ;  that  his  presence  cannot  he  con- 
fined to  the  scanty  precincts  of  an  earthly  edifice : 
hut  that  the  whole  universe  is  his  temple,  that 
his  sanctuary  reaches  from  the  heavens  to  the 
earth,  that  his  sacred  essence  pervades,  informs, 
and  actuates  every  portion  of  created  nature. 

Prevalent  as  was  the  notion  entertained  by 
the  heathens,  of  their  deities  being  restricted  by 
a  bodily  presence  to  particular  places,  it  was  not 
universal.  The  ancient  Persians  *,  we  are  in- 
formed, never  confined  their  deities  in  temples. 
The  ancient  Germans  too,  rude  and  uninstructed 
as  they  were,  thought  it  a  degradation  to  their 
deities  to  include  them  in  temples,  as  we 
learn  from  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  their 
peculiar  historian.  But  it  is  certain  that,  even 
in  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  heathen 
world,  the  notion  of  the  corporeal  residence  of 
the  deities  within  their  respective  temples  very 
generally  prevailed.  What  may  have  been  the 
interior  belief  of  the  philosophers,  it  is  difficult 
to  collect  amongst  their  discordant  and  incon- 
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sistent  statements ;  for,  whilst  they  occasionally 
rise  into  expressions  of  the  power  and  spiritu- 
ality of  the  Deity,  which  would  shew  that  their 
ideas  on  this  subject  were  enlarged  and  compre- 
hensive, they  at  other  times  adopt  language 
agreeing  with  the  popular  belief  in  local  and 
corporeal  gods.  That  this  popular  belief  par- 
took of  the  lowest  superstition,  admits  of  little 
question.  To  such  an  extent  was  it  sometimes 
carried,  that  instances  occur  in  which  the  assist- 
ance or  protection  of  a  particular  deity  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  by  his  removal  from  the 
temple  of  his  residence,  or  by  his  desertion  to 
an  enemy.  By  the  benighted  mind  of  the  unin- 
structed  heathen,  it  was  not  understood  that  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  the  great  God 
of  the  Universe,  much  less  any  temple  built  by 
the  hands  of  man  ;  and  that  He  is  immediately 
present  with  His  controling  power  and  all- 
observing  providence  alike  in  every  part  of 
created  nature. 

The  Apostle  proceeds  to  correct  a  second  most 
erroneous  notion  of  his  heathen  hearers  :  a  no- 
tion eminently  inconsistent  with  every  just  idea 
of  the  Divine  majesty  and  perfections,  and  taint- 
ing with  a  wrong  character  every  act  of  religious 
service :  namely,  that  the  Being,  who  claims  to 
be  adored  as  God,  is  subject,  like  earthly  beings, 
to  common  wants  and  infirmities,  and  stands  in 
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need  of  any  gifts  which  man  can  bring 
"  Neither,"  he  says,  "  is  He  worshipped  with 
men's  hands,  as  though  He  needed  any  thing ; 
seeing  He  giveth  life  and  breath  and  all  things." 
It  is  evident  that  low  indeed  must  have  been 
the  ideas,  and  very  equivocal  the  feelings  of  re- 
spect, with  which  the  heathen  idolater  turned  to 
his  object  of  adoration,  when  he  thought  to  gra- 
tify his  sense  by  the  sweet  smelling  savour  of  the 
sacrifice,  by  feeding  him  with  the  luscious  cake, 
and  by  arraying  him  with  the  costly  ornament 
This  gross  corruption  may  perhaps  he  traced  in 
its  progress  from  a  purer  worship.  "We  know, 
from  the  records  of  revealed  truth,  that  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  the  Deity,  probably  in 
coiidesceasiontohuman  infirmity,  permitted  Him- 
self to  be  worshipped  by  offerings  of  the  fruits 
of  the  ground  and  of  animals  slain ;  and  that, 
in  the  laws  which  He  prescribed  to  His  chosen 
people,  He  ordained  many  offerings  of  this 
description  to  be  made  at  stated  seasons,  and 
with  peculiar  ceremonies.  He  ordained  them 
generally,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  suit  the  grosser 
ideas  of  the  people,  ill  prepared  for  the  purity 
of  spiritual  worship ;  and  He  accepted  them 
as  testimonies  of  a  grateful,  a  pious,  and  an 
obedient  spirit :  while  the  particular  rite  of  sa- 
crifice was  prescribed  for  the  further  purpose 
of  prefiguring  the  great  sacrifice  which  was  to 
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be  made  in  after  times  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.    Now  we  can  well  conceive,  how  a  rude 
unenlightened  mind  might  consider  the  offering 
which  was  permitted,  to  imply  the  want  of  such 
an  offering  in  Him  who  accepted  it ;  it  might 
deem  that  which  was  a  loss  to  him  who  gave,  to 
be  an  equal  gain  to  him  who  receives ;  it  might 
eonclude  that,  as  is  the  case  with  earthly  beings, 
by  the  acceptance  of  such  gifts  were  of  necessity 
implied  want,  infirmity,  and  dependance.     In- 
deed, it  is  truly  curious  to  observe, — ^for  every 
thing  which  regards  the  wanderings  of  unassisted 
reason  must  be  matter  of  curious  speculation — 
what  notions  of  weakness  and  dependancy  have 
at  times  been  attached  by  unenlightened  minds, 
to  objects  of  their  adoration.     We  read  that  on 
some  occasions  the  ancient  heathens  not  only 
propitiated  their  deities  by  costly  gifts,  but  pu- 
nished   them    by  privation;    that  they  often 
withheld  their  offerings  on  occasions  when  they 
deemed  themselves  neglected  or  ill-used,  and 
even  vented  their  indignation  by  chastisement 
and  insult.     Strange  inconsistency  indeed!  if 
we  must  believe,  that  the  true  reverence  of  the 
heart  can  ever  have  been  paid  by  reasoning 
beings  to  objects  of  adoration,  who  are  conceived 
to  be  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  the  worship* 
pers,  to  be  subject  to  their  control,  and  liable  to 
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be  frightened  or  punished  into  tame  cbmplisi 
I  with  their  wishes. 

It  was  truly  necessary  that  the  Christian  Apos- 
tle should,  as  soon  as  possible,  remove  from  their 
minds  every  thing  allied  to  these  gross  ideas, 
before  he  could  lead  them  to  the  true  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  supreme  God.  Let  us  hear 
how  he  expresses  himself  on  the  occasion. 
"  Neither  is  he  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as 
though  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  hegiveth  to 
all  life  and  breath  and  all  things  :  and  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times 
before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habi- 
tation :  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply 
they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him,  though 
he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us  ;  for  in  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 

By  the  e.\:pression,  "  he  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men,"  some  commentators 
have  supposed  the  Apostle  to  be  glancing  at  a 
conceited  opinion  of  the  Athenians,  that  they 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
that  all  other  nations  were  derived  from  them.  1 
can  see  no  necessity  for  searching  out  so  refined 
a  meaning.  He  seems  merely  to  declare  to  them, 
what  is  so  fully  declared  in  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  Supreme  God  is  'the  Creator 
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the  human  race,  and  that  He  has  formed  them  all 
from  one  common  stock. 

In  the  expression,  that  He  "  hath  determined 
the  times  before  appointed,"  there  is,  I  think, 
reason  to  prefer  a  reading  of  the  wiginal  *,  which 
omits  the  word  "  before."  The  meaning  of  the 
Apostle  then  cotties  out  clear,  that  God  hath  de- 
termined the  times,  or  periods,  assigned  for  the 
continuance  of  each  individual  in  life.  The 
passage  which  follows,  "  to  seek  the  Lord  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  him  f ,  and  find  him/* 
is  worthy  of  remark.  It  implies,  by  no  doubt- 
ful inference,  that,  however  men  might,  by  their 
natural  reason,  discover  some  traces  of  the  great 
ineffable  God,  yet  they  could  not  clearly  and 
fiilly  discern  Him  as  He  really  is,  without  the 
aid  of  that  light  which  is  afforded  by  Revelation. 

I  understand,  then,  the  Apostle  to  express  in 
this  comprehensive  sentence,  that  the  supreme 
God  of  the  Universe  has  created  the  whole 
human  race  from  one  common  stock,  and  given 
to  them  the  whole  earth  for  their  abode ;  that  on 
His  appomtments  depend  the  periods  for  their 
continuance  in  these  earthly  scenes,  and  the 
places  of  their  habitation ;  and  that,  although 
they  could  only  indistinctly  trace  Him  by  the 
unaided  powers  of  their  own  reason,  still,  under 

♦  See  Note  O  o.  +  See  Note  P  p. 
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the  correcter  knowledge  which  was  now  ina 
parted  to  them  of  the  ways  of  His  providence, 
and  the  operations  of  His  hands,  they  had  ample 
means  of  discovering  His  real  nature,  and  the 
right  method  of  paying  Him  adoration. 

The  considerations  now  suggested  by  the 
Apostle  were  eminently  calculated  to  impress 
on  his  hearers  more  becoming  notions  and  feel- 
ings of  religion.  If  the  heathen  worshipped  in 
ignorance  and  folly  beings  who  were  believed  to 
be  subject  to  infirmities  and  wants ;  the  Christian 
was  to  learn  that  the  object  of  his  adoration  is 
most  pure  and  perfect  in  His  nature,  raised  in- 
finitely above  all  earthly  passion  or  affection  or 
need.  If  the  heathen  supposed  that  his  deities 
were  gratified  by  the  value  of  the  offerings  made 
to  them,  and  that  theJr  favour  was  propitiated 
by  the  mere  largeness  of  the  outward  gift ;  the 
Christian  was  to  learn,  that  no  outward  act  of 
service  can  be  valuable  to  the  one  Supreme 
Deity,  in  any  other  mamier,  than  as  it  evinces 
an  obedient  mind  and  a  pious  disposition  in 
him  who  pays  it;  that  the  essence  of  all  divine 
worship  consists  in  the  inward  feeling  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  and  that  the  only 
tribute  really  acceptable  to  Him,  is  that  of  a 
broken  spirit  and  a  warmly  grateful  heart. 
The  homage  paid  by  the  heathen  world  was 
wrong  in  its  principle  and  in  its  essential  charac- 
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ter ;  since^  by  encouraging  the  idea  that  the  being 
who  was  adored^  was  in  some  sort  dependant  on 
his  worshippers^  it  tended  to  nourish  feelings  of 
contempt  for  him,  at  the  verj  time  when  the 
adoration  was  performed.  On  the  contrary,  God 
commands  the  payment  of  service  from  His  crea- 
tures, not  for  His  own  benefit,  but  for  theirs ; 
He  commands  it,  because  He  delights  in  receiv- 
ing proofs  of  their  obedience,  their  gratitude, 
and  their  humility,  and  because  He  knows  that 
file  act  of  performing  such  services  must  nourish 
and  strengthen  in  their  minds  those  feelings  of 
entire  dependance  on  His  will  and  subjection  to 
His  government,  from  wMch  must  mainly  spring 
all  genuine  piety  and  sound  practical  obedience. 
Having  then  corrected  these  erroneous  notions 
respecting  the  necessitous  dependance  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  a  sub- 
ject of  not  less  importance,  the  worship  of  deity 
under  idolatrous  representations.  In  passing  to 
tUs  topic,  he  has  recourse  to  an  expedient  which 
was  admirably  adapted  to  excite  the  attention 
and  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  his  hearers ;  that  of 
quoting  the  words  of  a  Greek  poet,  well  known 
to  all  of  them,  expressing  a  similar  meaning 
with  that  which  he  propounded  to  them.  Hay- 
ing described  the  great  God  of  the  Universe  as 
one  "  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,"    he  adds,  that  one  of  their  own 
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poets  *  has  said,  "  For  we  are  also  his  ofl- 
spriiig."  He  seems,  in  makiug  tlxis  quotation,  to 
have  further  iuteuded  to  prove  that  the  doctrine 
which  he  now  unfolded  was  not  altogether  new 
to  them  ;  to  recall  to  their  recollection  that  ex- 
pressions had  been  applied  amongst  themselves 
to  their  pagan  Jupiter,  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
those  words  of  truth,  which  he  applied  in  a 
higher  and  fuller  sense  to  the  supreme  ineffable 
Creator. 

On  the  subject,  then,  of  the  worship  of  God 
under  idolatrous  representations,  his  expression 
is  this—"  Forasmuch  as  we  are  the  oifspring  of 
God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is 
like  unto  gold  or  silver  or  stone,  graven  by  art 
and  man's  device." 

Hi3  reasoning  is  plain,  and  it  is  conclusive. 
He  who  is  the  Creator  must  possess  in  abundant 
measure  all  the  qualities  and  properties  which 
belong  to  the  things  created.  Since  therefore  we, 
who  are  "  his  offspring,"  are  living  beings,  en- 
dowed with  intelligence  and  thought  and  motion, 
it  is  impossible  that  God  should  not  possess 
these  qualities  in  a  higher  and  more  transcend- 
ant  degree.  How  then  can  He  be  like  to  mere 
senseless  matter,   to   gold,  or  silver,  or   stone 
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feshioned  by  the  art  of  man  ?  Man  cannot  en- 
dow the  statue  which  his  most  exquisite  art  has 
formed  with  a  particle  of  those  qualities  which 
distinguish  an  animated  and  intelligent^  being ; 
how^  then^  is  it  possible  that  He^  who  has  given 
intelligence  to  man^  can  be  properly  worshipped 
under  such  a  form  ? 

The  universal  prevalence  of  the  worship  of 
deity  under  a  bodily  form  amongst  those  nations 
of  the  world,  which  have  not  been  blessed  with 
the  light  of  revelation,  is  that  one  circumstance 
which,  above  every  other,  marks  the  feebleness 
and  insufficiency  of  human  reason,  in  all  matters 
where  religion  is  concerned.  To  comprehend  the 
existence  of  an  immaterial  God,  and  to  pay  service 
and  adoration  to  one  who  was  not  the  object  of 
the  bodily  senses,  has  been,  it  seems,  for  the  most 
part,  beyond  the  range  and  power  of  an  unen- 
lightened mind.  In  the  want  of  all  just  concep- 
tion of  what  God  is,  men  were  unable  to  ab- 
stract their  thoughts  from  sensible  ideas  and  to 
fib^  them  on  spiritual.  As  in  addressing  a  petition 
to  an  earthly  superior,  they  discerned  with  the 
corporeal  eye  him  to  whom  their  words  were 
directed,  so  they  could  with  difficulty  believe 
that  any  being  could  listen  to  their  prayers,  or 
accept  their  services,  whose  presence  was  only 
to  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  could  not 
be  discerned  by  th^  senses.    It  is  truly  curious 
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to  observe,  how  remarkably  this  disposition  ii 
exemplified,  by  the  accounts  preserved  to  us 
in  Scripture  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Set  apart 
as  they  were  by  divine  appointment  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  from  extinction 
amongst  men  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
spiritual  God  ;  blessed  with  peculiar  revelations, 
which  clearly  and  strongly  commanded  them  to 
preserve  this  knowledge ;  warned  by  the  most 
awful  judgments  of  the  consequences  of  depart- 
ing from  it  in  their  practice ;  still  they  could  not 
be  prevented  from  returning  to  the  worship  of 
the  molten  and  the  graven  image.  Not  that  they 
doubted  or  disbelieved  the  existence  of  the  true 
God,  or  the  miracles  which  He  had  wrought  for 
the  confirmation  of  their  faith,  or  the  authority 
by  which  they  had  been  commanded  to  worship 
Him  ;  but  that,  seduced  by  the  example  of  their 
neighbours,  and  by  their  own  propensities,  they 
could  not  forbear  from  worshipping  Him  under 
images  and  symbols,  which  were  the  objects  of 
their  bodily  senses.  And  it  is  unhappily  true 
that,  even  under  the  pure  light  of  Christianity, 
which  has  unfolded  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
spiritual  nature  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship which  alone  is  to  be  paid  to  Him,  the  same 
depraved  propensity  has,  in  some  instances,  led 
to  similar  corruptions. 

Nor,  as   we  rise  from  the  ignorant  and 
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civilized  amongst  the  heathens,  to  those  who 
were  most  polished  and  enlightened,  do  we  find 
any  sensible  advance  made  towards  more  spiri- 
tual worship.  If,  in  some  instances,  the  con- 
templative and  reflecting  philosopher  saw  the 
error  and  the  folly  connected  with  paying  divine 
honour  to  the  senseless  block,  his  opinion  seems 
scarcely  in  any  degree  to  have  influenced  his 
own  practice,  much  less  to  have  had  any  ten- 
dency to  direct  the  public  mind  to  higher  feel- 
ings of  religion.  The  effect  of  improvements  in 
art  and  civilization  was  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  to  teach  them  better  things  than  the 
degrading  worship  of  idols,  but  merely  to  make 
them  exchange  the  rude  and  mis-shapen  mass 
for  the  finely  sculptured  statue.  Thus,  amongst 
the  highly  civilized  people  whom  the  Apostle 
was  at  this  time  addressing,  the  most  surpris- 
ing models  had  been  accomplished,  formed  with 
consummate  skill  from  costly  materials,  of  com- 
manding size  and  majestic  attitude,  and  mould- 
ed according  to  the  exactest  rules  of  improved 
art.  Their  Jupiter  had  been  pourtrayed  with 
all  the  dignity  and  grandeur  which  human  ima- 
gination can  conceive  or  devise,  adorned  with 
every  emblem  of  authority  and  terror,  and  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  worshipper  with  lowly 
feelings  of  reverential  awe.  But  the  Christian 
Apostle  positively  and  pointedly  forbids  all  ap- 
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proacli  to  such  idolatrous  worship, 
preme  Being,  who  is  Spirit,  embracing  all  per- 
fection, pervading  all  space,  must  be  degraded 
by  any  material  representation.  His  essence  is 
so  pure,  so  exalted,  so  mysterious,  that  no 
thought  of  man  can  approach  to  the  adequate 
conception  of  it,  much  less  can  his  hand  shape 
out  its  resemblance.  And,  as  such  a  practice 
must,  in  all  circumstances,  be  greatly  degrading 
to  His  transcendant  majesty,  so  must  it  tend  to 
generate  and  confirm  false  unworthy  notions  of 
His  nature  and  attributes,  and  give  a  wrong 
turn  and  character  to  all  the  worship  which  is  , 
paid  to  Him. 

Such  then  were  the  topics,  and  such  the  re* 
soilings,  by  which  the  Christian  Apostle  declared 
to  his  heathen  hearers  "  the  unknown  God."  He 
thus  conveyed  to  them  a  knowledge  fully  suffi- 
cient to  lay  the  foundation  of  right  opinion, 
to  draw  them  off  from  superstitious  worship, 
to  prepare  them  to  understand  the  leading 
truths  of  natural  religion,  as  explained,  sanc- 
tioned, and  enforced  by  Revelation.  But,  if  he 
spake  to  the  Athenians,  to  erring  gross-minded 
idolaters  on  this  important  occasion,  he  spake 
likewise  to  us,  he  spake  to  Christians  of  every 
age.  He  addressed  to  all  mankind  a  represen- 
tation of  the  true  nature  of  God,  of  the  service 
which  we  should  pay  to  Ilim,  of  the  feelings  with 
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which  we  should  turn  to  Him^  more  correct, 
more  sublime,  miore  clearly  defined,  than  we 
meet  with  in  the  pages  of  any  uninspired  writers. 
And,  in  proportion  as  we  are  blessed  indeed  in 
the  possession  of  this  knowledge ;  in  proportion 
as,  raised  above  the  degrading  errors  of  heathen 
superstition,  we  enjoy  that  clear  light  of  divine 
truth,  which  revelation  has  poured  into  our 
minds:  we  should  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
high  advantages  we  possess,  and  apply  them  to 
the  regulation  of  our  hearts  and  disposition,  to 
the  improvement  of  our  practice,  and  to  the  ex- 
altation of  our  hopes.  As  we  are  assured  that 
there  is  one  true  God,  a  Being  of  unbounded 
excellence,  infinite  in  power,  wisdom,  and  good* 
ness,  exalted  in  majesty  far  above  all  that  the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive ;  we  should  fill  our 
hearts  with  a  glowing  sense  of  His  perfections, 
we  should  adore  His  holy  name  with  every  mem- 
ber which  we  have.  As  we  know  that  He  com- 
mands the  tribute  of  our  service,  not  for  His 
own  benefit,  but  for  ours ;  that  His  favour  is  not 
to  be  obtained  by  outward  ofiering  or  incense; 
we  should  be  most  careful  to  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  with  sincere  inward  feeling, 
with  the  lowliest  sense  of  our  dependance,  with 
that  service  which  comes  glowing  from  the 
heart.  As  we  know  Him  to  be- a  pure  Spirit, 
who  pervades  every  part  of  created  nature.  One 
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to  whom  the  hidden  springs  of  action  are  all 
laid  open ;  in  whom  we  all  live  and  move  and 
hare  our  being ;  to  whose  power  and  providence 
we  are  subject  every  moment ;  from  whom  we 
derive  all  that  we  are^  all  that  we  have,  all  that 
we  hope  to  have ;  we  should  make  the  endeavour 
to  please  Him,  the  great  end  and  aim  of  our  be- 
ing, and  look  to  His  favouring  protection  as  our 
only  source  of  true  happiness  both  in  this  world 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
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Acts  xvii.  SO. 

And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ;  but  noip 
commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent^  became  he 
hath  appointed  a  day^  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness^  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained. 

The  Apostle,  having  imparted  to  his  Athenian 
hearers  that  knowledge  which  was  a  necessary 
foundation  and  preparation  for  all  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, the  knowledge  of  the  one  supreme  invi- 
sible God,  the  Creator  and  the  Lord  of  universal 
nature,  who  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands,  who  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all 
things,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,  and  who,  being  a  pure  all-pervading 
Spirit,  cannot  be  worthily  represented  by  any 
form  of  man's  device;  proceeds  to  unfold  to  their 
minds  the  great  doctrines  of  a  resurrection  from 
the  grave,  and  a  future  universal  judgment. 
These  are  truths  which  may  be  called  peculiar 
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to  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel.  They  gi 
man  a  more  exalted  feeling  of  his  rank  in  the 
scale  of  creation,  and  of  the  great  destinies  of 
his  being ;  open  before  him  extended  prospects ; 
quicken  within  his  soul  every  impulse  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  urge  him  by  the  most  availing  of 
all  motives  to  religious  obedience.  But,  while 
under  the  prevalence  of  heathen  darkness,  some 
faint  glimmerings  only  of  this  valuable  light  hai 
beamed  upon  the  world ;  while  the  knowledge  o 
any  existence  after  death  was  entirely  matter" 
of  obscure  conjecture,  by  none  distinctly  un- 
derstood, by  few,  if  by  any,  firmly  and  steadily 
believed  ;  while  respecting  an  equal  retributory 
judgment  beyond  the  grave,  all  was  fable  and 
wild  surmise ;  and  while,  in  the  preparatory  dis- 
pensation given  to  the  chosen  people,  the  design 
of  Providence  did  not  extend  to  the  full  disco- 
very of  these  great  truths ;  it  was  reserved  for 
the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  to  unfold  them 
clearly  and  distinctly,  to  place  them  on  a  solid 
foundation,  to  confirm  them  by  indisputable 
proofs.  It  was  reserved  for  the  revelation  of 
Him,  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light, 
to  impart  to  us  the  assurance  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul ;  of  a  resur- 
rection to  be  followed  by  a  general  judgment,  in 
which  every  hidden  thing  will  be  brought  to 
liglit,  in  which  all  that  appears  now  to  be  unequal 
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in  the  dispensations  of  Providence  will  be  ad- 
justed^ and  the  doom  of  every  son  and  daughter 
of  man  will  be  fixed  for  an  eternity. 

The  Apostle  begins  by  informing  them  that 
God  ''winked  at  the  times  of  this  ignorance, 
but  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to 
repent."  By  the  expression  that  God  *'  winked 
at  the  times  of  this  ignorance"  there  can,  I  think> 
be  little  dotibt  that  he  means  to  imply,  that  God 
was  willing  to  excuse*,  to  pass  over  without 
serious  notice  or  animadversion,  their  ignorance 
of  better  things,  in  those  times,  when  men  knew 
not  the  *'  judgments  of  God/*  when  they  were 
'^strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise  */'  and 
when,  consequently,  "  professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools  **/'  When  he  says  that  God 
now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent^ 
he  seems  purposely  to  express  himself  by  a  word> 
which  was  not  likely  to  alarm  the  prejudices  of 
his  hearers,  or  to  carry  the  appearance  of  re- 
proach. He  means  by  the  command  to  repent, 
a  command  to  forsake  their  idolatrous  practices 
and  false  opinions,  and  the  vices  and  grossnesses 
connected  with  them ;  and  to  turn  to  the  know- 
ledge of  true  religion,  and  a  course  of  conduct 
conformable  therewith. 

*  See  Note  Q  q. 

»  Ephes.  ii.  12.  ^  Rom.  i.  22. 
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Thus  the  sense  which  he  designs  to  convey  is 
in  substance  this :  That  God,  whose  justice  is 
always  tempered  by  mercy,  has  respect  to  the 
means,  the  advantages,  and  the  opportunities  of 
His  creatures :  and  is  graciously  willing  to  make 
every  allowance  for  their  errors  and  infirmities. 
In  consequence.  He  excused  heathen  ignorancej 
in  times  when  better  knowledge  was  not  td 
be  procured.  But  now,  he  adds,  since  He  has 
condescended  to  impart  directly  from  Himself 
a  revelation  of  those  truths,  to  the  discovery 
of  which  unassisted  reason  had  been  proved  to 
be  unequal.  He  leaves  no  plea  for  those  to 
whom  that  revelation  is  made  known,  that  suffi- 
cient means  and  advantages  have  not  been  grant- 
ed :  He  can  tolerate  no  further  excuse  for  the 
continuance  of  hard-hearted  impenitence  and 
stubborn  ignorance :  He  commands  all  men  with- 
out exception — since  to  all  the  Christian  reve- 
lation is  addressed— to  repent  of  and  to  change 
their  former  courses ;  to  worship,  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  the  one  supreme  God  through  faith 
in  Christ;  and  to  shew  forth  this  improve- 
ment in  their  knowledge  of  true  religion,  by 
sincere  repentance  for  past  oifeuces,  and  by 
framing  their  lives  according  to  a  higher  stail^  ■ 
dard  of  purity  and  righteousness.  n 

111  indeed  might  it  suit  the  high  ideas  of  many 
of  those  who  were  now  his  hearers,  to  learn  the 
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lesson  which  it  was  most  necessary  they  should 
learn,  that  all  their  fancied  knowledge  was 
merely  ignorance,  gross  and  dark  and  utter  ig- 
norance indeed.  In  the  pride  of  self-called  phi- 
losophy, they  had  ventured  to  affix  to  their  own 
speculative  reasonings  the  name  of  indisputable 
truth.  But,  when  the  light  of  revelation  shone 
forth,  it  was  shewn  immediately,  that  tliey  were 
"  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened';"  it  was  proved  that  they 
knew  neither  the  nature  of  God,  nor  the  desti- 
nies of  man ;  that  they  had  remained  them- 
selves, and  had  left  their  disciples,  completely 
ignorant  of  their  real  duties,  and  of  the  real 
ends  of  their  being ;  of  the  rules  by  which  their 
actions  should  be  guided  here,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences to  which  they  must  lead  hereafter. 

The  Apostle,  then,  having  informed  the  Athe- 
nians that  God  had  now,  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation of  the  Gospel  which  he  was  commissioned 
to  preach  to  them,  commanded  all  men  "  to  re- 
pent," to  forsake  their  mistaken  principles  and 
practices,  and  to  turn  to  the  knowledge  of  God, 
and  to  a  course  of  obedience  to  those  !aws  which 
He  had  given  them,  announces  to  them  the  im- 
portant truth  which  gives  the  most  powerful  of 
all  sanctions  to  this  command;  namely,  that  of 
a  future  resurrection,  and  a  day  of  general  judg- 
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ment.  "  He  now  commandeth  all  men  ever 
where  to  repent ;  because  he  has  appointed  a 
day,  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righte- 
ousness, by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained ; 
whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men, 
in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead-" 
Here,  as  the  motive  to  obedience  was  most 
availing,  so  the  proof  of  that  doctrine,  which 
supplied  the  motive,  was  conclusive, 
stronger  motive  to  religious  obedience  can  I 
urged,  than  the  certainty  of  a  resurrection  to  4* 
day,  in  which  God  will  judge  the  world  in  righ- 
teousness; will  judge  every  soul  of  man,  not 
with  any  favour  or  affection,  not  according  to 
any  capricious  rules  or  uncertain  principles,  but 
according  to  the  rule  of  unerring  justice,  and 
by  those  laws  of  true  righteousness  and  holiness 
which  He  has  given  in  His  sacred  word.  And 
no  surer  proof  of  this  general  resurrection  could 
be  afforded,  than  by  the  fact  of  One,  who  had 
pledged  the  truth  of  it  on  his  own  resurrection, 
having  been  himself  miraculously  raised. 

It  is  very  observable  that,  in  the  whole  of  this 
address,  St.  Paul  docs  not  expressly  mention 
the  name  of  Jesus,  whom  he  especially  preached; 
and  that  he  only  directly  alludes  to  him  in  the 
words  which  I  have  just  cited,  viz.  that  God  will 
judge  the  world  "  by  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained."    It  appears  to  me  the  most  probable 
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suppositiciB,  that,  in  some  former  discourses 
which  he  had  held,  to  different  persons,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  he  had  sufficiently 
made  himself  known  as  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christy  and  the  preacher  of  doctrines  which  He 
had  brought  into  the  world.  Thus,  then,  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  his 
hearers,  to  whom  it  was  that  he  alluded,  when 
he  spake  of  ''  that  man  whom**  God  ''  had  or- 
dained.** 

It  is  remarkable,  too>  that,  in  this  discourse, 
the  Apostle  does  not  allude  to  the  Divine  nature 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  or  speak  of  Him  as  the  Son 
of  God,  but  only  alludes  to  his  humanity,  styl- 
ing him  ''  that  man  whom"  God  "hath  ordained/* 
But  we  shall  find,  on  a  little  consideration,  that, 
by  following  this  plan,  he  especially  adapted  his 
discourse  to  the  understandings  of  his  hearers, 
and  provided  for  their  instruction  in  the  truth. 
The  Apostle,  we  must  again  call  to  mind,  was 
addressing  himself  to  persons  given  to  the  wor- 
ship of  many  gods,  and  readily  disposed  to  swell 
the  catalogue  of  their  idols  by  additional  names ; 
and  it  was  at  present  his  great  and  direct  object 
to  call  them  off  from  these  idolatrous  courses, 
and  to  teach  them  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God.  If,  then,  he  had  on  the  present  occasion 
announced  to  them  our  Saviour  in  his  divine  as 
well  as  in  his  human  character,  he  would  have 
perplexed  their  minds  with  knowledge  for  which 
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they  were  not  prepared;  would  have  appeared, 
their  mistaken  ideas,  to  oppose  and  contradict 
hi8  own  doctrine  respecting  the  unity  of  God; 
and  might  have  induced  them  on  /em  authority  to 
adopt  Jesus  into  the  catalogue  of  their  gods, 
and  to  raise  an  altar  to  his  name.  The  exposi- 
tor of  Scripture  in  modem  days,  who  denies  the 
Divine  nature  of  our  blessed  Lord,  can  derive 
no  real  advantage  to  his  cause  from  this  text 
For  the  text  proves  the  humanity  of  our  Sa- 
viour, but  not  his  mere  humanity.  It  proves, 
that  which  no  Christian  doubts,  that  lie  was 
really  man,  but  does  not  disprove  that  which. 
other  texts  positively  affirm,  that  He  was 
truly  God. 

The  great  truth  of  a  general  resurrection  zad 
of  a  future  day  when  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the 
Universe  will  judge  in  righteousnesa  every  soul 
of  man,  is  peculiar  to  the  revelation  of  Christ. 
It  had  not  been  distinctly  unfolded  to  mankind 
by  antecedent  revelation  ;  it  had  only  been 
faintly  and  indistinctly  surmised  by  the  unaided 
powers  of  human  reason.  True  it  is,  that  the 
mind  of  man  appears  at  all  times,  as  well  in  its 
most  barbarous  as  in  its  more  enlightened  state, 
to  have  formed  conjeeturen  of  some  state  of 
future  existence ;  to  have  had  some  anticipa- 
tions of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  in  which  good 
or  evil  would  result  from  the  actions  and  con- 
duct of  the  present  life ;  to  have  felt  that  the 
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spark  af  heavenly  fire,  which  animates  cur  mor- 
tal clay,  must  be  designed  for  some  more  ex- 
tended destiny,  for  some  more  exalted  sphere  of 
action  and  enjoyment,  than  that  in  which  it  is 
at  present  placed.  But  the  certain  knowledge 
of  a  future  state  had  never  been  attained ;  much 
less  the  knowledge  of  a  state,  in  which  corrup*^ 
tion  will  put  on  incorruption,  in  which  the  body 
will  again  be  animated  with  its  kindred  soul, 
and  every  man  will  receive  from  the  righteous 
Judge  a  full  and  just  recompense  for  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  flesh. 

Respecting  the  knowledge  of  a  future  state, 
which  was  current  amongst  the  Jewish  people, 
large  discussion  has  taken  place  amongst  the 
kamed.  That  the  truth  was  not  revealed  ex- 
pressly as  a  leading  feature  in  the  Dispensation 
given  to  them,  and  that  motives  to  obedience  were 
not  therein  grounded  upon  this  truth,  seems  to 
admit  of  little  dispute.  Still,  expressions  occur  in 
several  of  their  inspired  writings  *,  especially  in 
the  very  ancient  book  of  Job,  and  in  the  prophe- 
tical books  of  Daniel,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel,  which 
give  no  ambiguous  notice  of  an  existence  be- 
yond the  present.  And  it  is  certain  that  an  ex- 
pectation of  such  an  existence,  whether  it  were 
mainly  derived  from  these  expressions,  or  from 

♦  See  Note  R  r. 
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the  natural  conclusions  of  human  reason,  dU 
generally  prevail  amongst  them  at  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  ministry.  Of  one  (not  very  nu- 
merous) sect  of  them,  the  Sadducees,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  they  helieved  no  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  tlie  circumstance  of  their  disbelief 
being  so  strongly  marked  as  peculiar  to  them, 
proves  beyond  all  reasonable  question  that  this 
opinion  made  a  leading  distinction  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  people.  Add  to  this,  we 
have  the  direct  testimony  to  this  effect  of  St. 
Paul,  himself  a  Jew,  when,  in  addressing  Felix, 
he  speaks  of  "  ''  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
which  they  themselves  (the  Jews)  also  allow" 
The  expression  too  of  Martha  to  our  Saviour 
respecting  her  brother  Lazarus  who  was  dead, 
leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion:  "  I  know  that 
he  sluill  rise  again  at  the  last  day%"  Still  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  Jews  on  this  subject  were  steady  or  correct, 
or  free  from  fanciful  surmise.  There  are  rea- 
sons derived  from  the  New  Testament  for  sup- 
posing that  some  at  least  amongst  them  believed 
in  the  pre-existence  of  souls.  Thus  our  Lord's 
disciples  asked  him  respecting  the  man  who  was 
born  blind ',  whether  "  lie  had  sinned  or  his 
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rents  that  he  was  horn  blind."  It  is  also  to  be  in- 
ferred that  some  amongst  them  imagined  a  change 
of  souls  from  one  person  to  another :  thus  was  it 
that  they  doubted  whether  our  Lord  was  Elias  or 
one  of  the  old  prophets  that  had  again  appeared  '. 
;  In  the  heathen  world,  the  conjectures  of  men 
on  this  important  subject  were  as  various  as 
possible.  It  has  often  and  justly  been  remarked, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  that  scarcely  any  nation, 
has  ever  existed,  however  degraded  by  igno- 
rance and  sensuality,  in  which  some  bodings  of 
a  state  beyond  the  present  have  not  obtained ; 
in  which  there  has  not  been  some  fabled  resi- 
dence of  the  departed,  variously .  adorned  by 
fancy,  and  variously  associated  with  many  gross 
ideas ;  some  destined  home  in  happier  climes  for 
those  who  have  been  distinguished  by  great  and 
noble  achievements,  or  who  have  sacrificed  all  in 
this  world  for  the  interest  of  others ;  some  place 
of  torment  for  the  injurers  of  innocence,  the 
malicious,  and  the  revengeful.  Whether  we 
account  for  the  universality  of  these  opinions 
from  an  impression  originally  stamped  upon  the 
mind  of  man,  by  the  Supreme  Creator ;  or  from 
a  natural  and  inborn  feeling  of  the  soul  respect* 
ing  its  continuance  beyond  this  brief  .earthly, 
scene ;  from  a  conscious  feeling  of  SQme  nobler 
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and  more  enduring  powers  and  qualities  withiil 
it,  an  aspiration  after  some  more  perfect  state 
than  that  in  which  it  now  subsists  ;  or  whether 
we  suppose  the  conclusion  to  be  derived  from 
perceiving  the  unequal  distribution  of  good 
and  evil  in  this  life,  a  distribution  which  seems 
to  anticipate,  at  the  hands  of  one  who  is  un- 
changeably just,  a  final  period  of  complete  ad- 
justment— in  whatever  manner  we  account  for 
the  fact  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  these  opi- 
nions, the  fact  itself  admits  of  no  question,  and 
remarkably  harmonizes  with  that  which  is  clearly 
announced  in  tlie  revelation  of  the  Gospel. 

But,  while  we  have  every  proof  of  the  uni- 
versality in  the  heathen  world  of  some  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  state,  we  have  every  proof,  also, 
that  it  partook  of  the  character,  not  of  firm  and 
well-grounded  belief,  but  of  vague  and  undefined 
conjecture.  It  appealed  to  no  evidence,  it  rest- 
ed on  no  known  foundation  ;  it  was,  in  conse- 
quence, wholly  insufficient  to  influence  the  prac- 
tices of  men.  It  was  not  a  clear  and  steady  light 
sufficient  to  dispel  surrounding  darkness,  and  to 
guide  the  feet  of  the  wanderer  in  the  path  of  duty. 
Nor,  if  the  certainty  of  the  expectation  had 
been  sufficient,  was  the  nature  of  it  such  as  to 
supply  a  firm  foundation  of  religious  obedience. 
In  some  instances,  the  continuance  of  existence 
after  death  was  held,  independently  of  any  re- 
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tribution  for  good  or  bad  conduct.  Where  a 
state  of  some  retribution  was  expected,  this  opi- 
nion was  frequently  connected  with  the  notion 
of  the  purification  of  the  soul,  by  being  carried 
through  different  stages  of  existence.  And  the 
happiness  which  the  heathens  associated  with 
their  future  state,  was  generally  sensual  and 
corporeal,  such  as  had  no  tendency  to  exalt  the 
soul  to  religious  hopes,  or  to  purify  its  affections 
and  desires,  but  rather  to  fix  them  more  firmly 
on  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  on  worldly  inte- 
rests. 

Nor,  if  we  turn  from  the  prevailing  opinions 
of  the  vulgar  and  less  enlightened  heathen,  to 
the  learned  speculations  of  the  more  improved 
philosopher,  do  we  find  any  exchange  of  cer- 
tainty for  doubt,  of  fixed  and  decided  opinion 
for  vague  and  variable  conjecture,  or  of  refined 
and  spiritual,  for  gross  and  corporeal  ideas  t  It 
may  be  affirmed  with  perfect  truth  that,  if  a  full 
proof  were  required  of  the  complete  insuffi- 
ciency of  human  reason  to  discover  religious 
truth  by  its  own  unassisted  effiarts,  that  proof  is 
abundantly  afforded  by  the  opinions  and  ex- 
pectations professed  by  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers of  Greece  and  Rome  respecting  a  future 
state.  Men  of  commanding  genius,  of  keen  pe- 
netration, of  comprehensive  powers,  and  of  ex- 
tensive erudition,  many  of  these  unquestionably 
y2 
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were :  and  yet,  when  we  consider  what  absuffl*'" 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  destination  of  the 
soul  of  man  after  death  they  publicly  professed, 
and  apparently  believed,  we  who  are  blessed 
with  the  clear  light  of  a  revelation  from  the 
Source  of  all  truth,  are  tempted  to  wonder  by 
what  singular  fatality  their  efforts  to  attain  the 
knowledge  of  these  matters  have  only  served  to 
mark  the  weakness  of  their  faculties,  and  to 
expose  the  extent  of  their  ignorance.  Without 
attempting  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
their  several  opinions,  I  deem  it  sufQcient  to 
remark,  as  a  proof  of  what  I  have  asserted,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  wavering  and  un- 
certainty of  opinion,  we  find  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  philosophers,  who  did  believe  any  conti- 
nuance of  the  soul  after  death,  believed  more  or 
less  the  very  degrading,  fanciful,  and  absurd  doc- 
trine of  its  transmigration  into  different  animals. 
By  one  particular  sect,  the  Pythagoreans,  it  is 
known  that  this  opinion  was  so  firmly  maintained, 
as  to  be  deemed  their  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
doctrine.  But  others  partially  maintained  it,  and 
expressed  their  belief  in  it ;  insomuch  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  received  dogma  with  almost 
all  their  sages  of  highest  name  and  authority  *,  that 
the  purification  of  vicious  souls  would  be  effected 
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In  the  first  place,  their  expectation  of  a  futuffe 
state,  such  as  it  was,  was  ouly,  at  the  hest,  matter 
of  doubtful  conjecture ;  derived  from  specula- 
tions which  carried  with  them  more  or  less  au- 
thority according  to  the  turn  of  each  individual's 
mind,  but  which  were  in  no  instance  sealed  with 
the  stamp  of  indisputable  truth.  One  very  re- 
markable proof  of  this  is,  that  perhaps  there 
does  not  exist  one  of  the  more  eminent  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity  with  whose  opinions  we  are 
acquainted,  who  does  not  express  himself  with 
reference  to  this  subject  with  great  wavering, 
and  inconsistency  *  ;  here,  professing  a  full  and 
entire  belief  of  a  future  life,  which,  tfiere,  he 
appears  only  darkly  and  doubtfully  to  conjec- 
ture ;  here,  rising  into  great  and  swelling  hopes 
of  immortality,  which  might  not  misbecome  the 
disciple  of  Christ,  and  there,  sinking  back  into 
cold  and  dreary  bodings  of  utter  extinction  after 
death. 

Now,  it  must  be  evident  that  an  expectation 
of  a  future  state,  such  as  this,  could  have  litUe, 
if  any,  practical  influence  on  the  lives  and  con- 
duct of  men.  The  firm  believer  in  a  future 
state  of  retribution  is  called  upon  to  be  ready 
to  resign  the  interests  of  this  life  for  those  which 
he  knows  to  be  of  unspeakably  higher  coDsidera- 
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tion.  Is  he  required  to  suffer  in  this  world? 
He  suffeins  with  religious  resignation^  knowing 
that  an  abundant  recompense  awaits  him  beyond 
the  grave.  Is  he  called  upon  to  practise  self-re* 
straint  and  self-denial  ?  He  knows  that  all  which 
he  loses  of  this  world's  good  from  true  religious 
principle,  will  be  made  up  to  him  in  full  measure^ 
when  this  world  shall  have  passed  away.  Is  it 
his  duty  to  make  sacrifices  of  present  ease^  or 
wealth,  or  fame  for  the  good  of  others?  He 
knows  that,  in  the  more  extended  view  of  things 
which  religion  holds  out,  he  must  be  ultimately 
the  gainer.  Does  he  feel  the  necessity  of  arming 
himself  against  the  fear  of  death  ?  He  knows  that 
by  a  life  of  true  virtuous  obedience  here,  he 
will  draw  the  sting  from  death,  and  obtain  a  vic- 
tory over  the  grave.  But,  if  he  only  surmises 
that  there  may  be  a  future  state  of  retribution, 
does  not  feel  assured  that  there  will  be  one,  then 
all  his  motives  to  action  and  to  suffering, 
grounded  on  these  views,  become  at  once  feeble 
and  ineffectual. 

In  the  next  place,  the  heathens  always  mixed 
with  their  expectation  of  a  future  state  many 
erroneous  principles,  insomuch  that,  if  the  ex- 
pectation had  been  built  on  a  solid  foundation, 
it  would  at  the  best  have  afforded  a  very  false 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  human  life  in  the  path 
of  true  virtue.     The  rewards  and  punishments 
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were,  in  their  future  state,  to  be  assigned,  rathi 
for  accidental  or  physical,  than  for  moral  di 
tinctions  *  ;  and,  where  the  assignation  of  thi 
was  expected  for  moral  distinctions,  the  morality 
encouraged  was  very  inconsistent  with  that 
■which  true  religion  commands,  and  by  which 
man's  real  interests  are  promoted.  In  many  in- 
stances the  persons  who  were  consigned  to  pu- 
nishment beyond  the  grave,  were  not  those  wl 
had  degraded  themselves  by  vice  and  crime 
but  those  whose  funeral  obsequies  had  been 
neglected,  or  who  had  perished  by  some  violent 
death.  Where  they  expected  a  paradise  of  future 
happiness,  they  expected  it  to  be  the  portion  of 
those  who,  however  personally  viciouSj  or  cruel, 
or  revengeful,  had  figured  largely  on  the  stage 
of  the  world,  had  been  distinguished  by  splendidti 
exploits,  by  victories  won,  or  by  laws  enacted.. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  affirming,  that  no  one 
instance  occurs  in  the  writings  of  antiquity,  in 
which  the  rewards  of  the  future  life  are  supposed 
to  be  conferred  on  humble  and  sincere  piety,  on 
retired  and  unobtrusive  virtue ;  on  the  soul 
which,  humanly  speaking,  has  remained  un- 
spotted from  the  world,  has  restrained  its  evil 
desires,  and  uniformly  endeavoured  to  cleavi 
steadily  to  tlie  path  of  duty. 
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"  But^  in  the  third  place^  the  most  important 
circumstance  of  all  is>  that/  in  point  of  &ct^ 
whatever  opinions  we  may  find  expressed  in  the 
works  of  ancient  philosophers  and  sages,  re- 
specting their  hope  of  a  future  state,  and  their 
anticipations  of  retribution  in  it  to  the  good 
and  to  the  bad;  we  do  not  find  any  motives 
grounded  on  these  anticipations,  insisted  on  at 
all  by  them  for  the  regulation  of  the  actions  and 
principles  of  men.  The  philosopher  may  indeed 
have  deemed  it  useful  to  encourage  the  popular 
belief  on  this  subject,  and  he  may,  as  undoubt- 
edly he  must,  have  felt  within  him  anticipations 
respecting  futurity,  which  served  perhaps;  only 
to  convince  him  of  the  darkness  in  which  his 
understanding  was  enveloped.  But  when  we  find 
him  resting  so  little  on  his  own  professed  doc- 
trine, as  to  build  on  it  rarely,  if  ever,  any  motives 
to  virtue,  any  topics  of  persuasion  towards  the 
performance  of  religious  and  moral  duty;  we  may 
rest  perfectly  assured  that  he  felt  within  his 
own  mind  nothing  like  a  solid  or  satisfactory 
conviction  of  the  certainty  on  which  his  specu- 
lations rested.  Observe,  in  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, how  the  appeal  is  made  at  every  step  to  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  future  retribution.  The  day  of 
judgment,  the  happiness  which  will  reward  the 
good,  the  tribulation  which  will  overwhelm  the 
wicked,  are  constantly  kept  in  view.  Men  are  ex- 
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horted  to  purity  and  temperance,  1 
patience,  because  "  their  reward  will  be  great  in 
heaven."  They  are  deterred  from  all  wicked 
practices,  because  thereby  they  will  cast  away 
their  souls,  and  receive  a  portion  of  wrath  and 
anguish  in  the  life  to  come.  And  every  Chris- 
tian teacher  of  religious  and  moral  duty  lays  his 
foundations  in  the  same  solemn  truth.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  does  the  heathen  moralist  give 
the  least  intimation  even,  that  the  anticipations  of 
futurity  ought  to  influence  the  present  behaviour 
of  men  t  He  speaks  largely  and  fuUy,  perhaps, 
of  what  isflt  and  right,  and  honest  in  itself;  he 
presses  the  motives  which  are  founded  on  the  use- 
fulness, and  the  expediency  of  virtue,  and  on 
its  conduciveness  to  present  interests;  but  he 
scarcely  ever  hints  at  the  certain  prospect  of 
future  retribution,  as  an  incentive  to  the  good, 
and  a  terror  to  the  evil. 

Such,  then,  being  the  state  of  things  in 
heathen  world,  such  the  feebleness  of  their  con- 
victions, such  the  perplexity  of  their  opinions, 
^  respecting  a  future  life  ;    the   value  of   that 

^M  knowledge  which  the  Christian  Apostle  now  ad- 

^^  dressed  to  them^  becomes  most  striking  and  ap- 

^H  parent.    He  mentioned,  and  pressed  upon  them, 

^H  the    two    circumstances    connected   with    this 

^H  knowledge,  which  were  required  to  make  it  in- 

^H  fluential  on  the  conduct  of  mankind ;  namely, 
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the  full  assurance  tliat  there  will  be  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  grave,  and  that  then  the  world 
will  be  judged  in  righteousness. 

The  proof  of  the  general  resmrrecdon  is  placed 
by  the  Apostle  on  that  firm  ground,  on  which  it 
must  ever  stand  unshaken,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  himself  from  the  grave.  ''  God  hath 
given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  He  hath 
raised  Him  from  the  dead/'  And  who  was  it 
that  had  given  this  assurance  ?  Not  any  such 
deity  as  the  heathens  doubtftiUy  believed  in  and 
worshipped,  of  restricted  dominion,  and  power 
that  could  be  resisted  or  controled;  but  that 
great  and  only  God  whom  the  Apostle  had  just 
announced.  He  who  is  the  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  all  that  it  contains ;  who  governs  all 
things  by  His  sovereign  power  and  all-seeing 
Providence;  who  hath  given  to  man  life  and 
breath  and  all  things ;  and  on  whose  good-will 
his  destinies  entirely  depend.  The  proof,  too, 
on  which  this  assurance  rested,  was  open  to 
«very  apprehension,  and  was  the  strongest  that 
could  be  afforded, ''  in  that  He  had  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead."  Our  Saviour  had  appealed  to 
this  event  beforehand,  as  to  the  seal  and  stamp 
of  all  his  former  assertions.  He  had  expressly 
staked  the  credit  of  his  appeals  to  their  hopes 
and  fears  of  futurity  on  the  fact  that  He  himself 
should  in  his  own  person  rise  from  the  grave. 
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When  therefore  the  wonderful  event  exactly  a(vi 
corded  with  his  prediction,  when  He  himself 
became  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  sleep  in 
death,  he  afforded  the  fullest  proof  that  the  re- 
surrection of  all  men,  of  which  His  own  resurrec- 
tion was  the  pledge,  will  also  assuredly  take-^ 
place. 

But  the  Apostle  tells  them  that  the  day  i 
resurrection  will  also  be  a  day  in  which 
Lord  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  ;  thj 
is,  will  judge  every  one  according  to  his  works,  ' 
will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness, 
and  will  pass  on  every  soul  of  man  a  sentence  of 
unalterable  justice. 

According  to  heathen  notions,  tlie  expectatiffl 
of  a  future  state  was  not  necessarily  connected  ' 
with  an  expectation  of  any  future  retribution. 
It  was  certainly  never  connected  with  an  expec- 
tation of  equal  retribution,  of  an  assignment  of 
reward  and  punishment  to  every  one  according 
to  his  works.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Deity  him- 
self to  open  to  the  minds  of  men  fully  this  awak- 
ening truth,  that  all  men  are  to  rise  from  the 
grave  to  a  day  of  impartial  judgment,  a  day 
when  all  that  now  appears  unequal  and  un- 
just in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  will 
be  set  right  in  every  part;  when  justice  and 
mercy  will  reign  triumphant,  when  wisdom  ^ 
be  justified  in  the  sight  of  angels  and  of  m 
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In  that  day  ^'  the  Lord  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness:*  He  will  not  assign  the  distinc- 
tions of  his  kingdom  to  splendid  and  public 
merit,  while  retired  and  humble  virtue  will  lose 
its  due  reward.  He  will  not  regard  the  persons 
of  the  powerful  and  the  great,  of  those  who  have 
been  exalted  by  the  rank  or  fame  or  wisdom  of 
this  world,  but  will  view  with  an  equal  eye,  and 
consider  with  impartial  justice,  his  faithful  ser- 
vants in  every  state  and  condition  of  life.  Above 
all.  He  will  search  out  every  secret  thing ;  He 
will  penetrate  into  every  retirement ;  He  will 
dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart ;  He  will  dis- 
cover in  what  degree  the  inward  motive  has 
corresponded  with  the  outward  profession. 

Here,  then,  is  that  knowledge  afforded  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  which  the  unassisted  reason  of 
man  never  could  attain;  and,  compared  with 
which,  all  that  the  heathen  knew  of  the  destinies 
of  man  beyond  the  grave  was  vague  and  igno- 
rant conjecture.  Here  are  life  and  immortality 
truly  brought  to  light ;  a  resurrection  from  the 
sleep  of  death  to  all ;  a  resurrection  to  immor^ 
tality  of  happiness  to  those  who  have  been  faith- 
ful servants  of  their  Master's  will.  Of  those 
who  heard  the  words  of  truth  delivered  by  the 
Apostle,  there  were  "  some  that  mocked  when 
he  spake  of  the  restii^ection from  the  dead*." 

♦  Acts  xvii.  S«. 
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This  doctrine,  it  seems,  was  too  hard  for  theif 
understandings ;  they  were  filled  with  the  false 
pride  of  fancied  learning ;  their  minds  were 
choked  with  deep-rooted  prejudices  ;  roany  mis- 
taken notions  were  to  be  corrected,  and  many 
rregular  affections  to  be  expelled,  before  they 
could  be  brought  to  bow  to  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
Unwilling  to  listen  further  to  those  truths,  which 
they  were  ill  prepared  to  receive,  they  seem  to 
have  interrupted  the  Apostle  in  the  thread  of 
his  discourse,  and  to  have  prevented  his  bring- 
ing to  the  intended  conclusion  those  reasonings 
which  he  had  begun  ;  while  others,  struck  with 
the  importance  of  that  which  he  had  preached 
to  them,  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  him  further 
respecting  "  this  matter."  Happy  was  it  indeed 
for  those  amongst  them  who  did  hear  further  to 
the  purpose  of  conviction,  and  in  whom  this 
conviction  operated  to  the  firm  establishment 
of  their  faith,  and  the  practical  amendment  of 
their  lives. 

But,  while  the  Apostle  addressed  this  awl 
truth  to  the  Athenians,  he  addressed  it  also 
us ;  he  addressed  it  to  the  disciples  of  our  coi 
mon  Saviour  and  Redeemer  in  every  age.  Am 
we,  who  have  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
from  our  earliest  years,  and  who  ought  to  have 
the  avenues  of  our  faith  stopped  by  no  counter- 
acting prejudices,  are  destitute  of  all  excuse,  if 
we  "  make  a  mock"  at  these  things,  if  we  listen 
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to  them  with  careless  indifference,  if  we  do  not 
embrace  them  with  our  inmost  feelings,  and 
apply  them  closely  and  forcibly  to  the  regulation 
of  our  lives.    A  resurrection  from  the  grave  to  a 
day  of  impartial  judgment,  when  the  doom  of 
every  soul  of  man  will  be  fixed  for  an  eternity  f 
Here  is  indeed  a  truth  which  may  well  rouse 
the  hearts  of  all  to  the  most  serious  considera-- 
tion ;  which  should  stir  into  action  every  torpid 
feeling  of  our  nature ;  which  should  impel  us,  by 
motives  the  most  urgent  that  can  act  on  reason- 
able beings^  to  press  forward  with  eagemessr 
towards  the  prize  of  our  high  calling.  With  this 
knowledge  of  the  destiny  which  awaits  us,  con- 
firmed, as  under  the  Christian  dispensation  con- 
firmed it  is,  by  proofs  the  most  indisputable,  we 
behold  in  a  clearer  light  the  great  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  our  being ;  our  prospects  become  enlarg- 
ed beyond  the  narrow  circle  which  bounds  our 
present  life,  and  extend  themselves  into  an  infin- 
ity which  knows  no  limits.    ,We  are  no  longer 
beings  bom  only  to  inhabit  these  scenes  of  earth, 
the  frail  creatures  of  a  passing  hour,  the  subjects 
of  decay,  corruption,  and  infirmity.    We  feel 
ourselves  the  destined  heirs  of  immortality ;  we 
find  ourselves  placed  in  a  state  of  infirmity  and 
imperfection  here,  only  that  we  may  be  prepared 
for  abodes  of  endless  glory,  and  purity,  and  per- 
fection hereafter.    With  these  exalted  views  and 
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opening  prospects  of  immortality,  with  these 
animating  hopes  to  gild  our  passage  through 
this  our  earthly  pilgrimage ;  how  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  remain  deaf  to  the  voice  of  truth,  to 
shght  the  calls  of  religion  and  of  conscience,  in- 
viting us  to  pursue  with  steadiness  those  our 
best  interests  which  lie  beyond  the  grave  ? 
Surely  every  active  feeling  must  be  stirred  with- 
in us,  every  virtuous  motion  must  be  quickened, 
every  desire  of  our  souls  must  be  purified  and 
exalted.  We  must  resign  all  unworthy  and  in- 
ordinate attachments  to  "  the  life  which  now  is," 
for  the  great  anticipations  and  exalted  hopes  of — 
"  the  life  which  is  to  come." 


SERMON  XIV. 


RIGHTEOUS  OVERMUCH. 


EccLEs.  vii.  16. 
Be  not  righteous  overmuch. 

The  observation^  that  all  virtue  and  excellence 
lie  for  the  most  part  in  a  golden  mediocrity ; 
that^  as  well  in  matters  of  moral  duty^  as  in  the 
theories  of  taste  and  of  art^  the  rule  of  right  is 
to  be  found  betvireen  tviro  extremes  of  wrong,  is 
too  common  to  be  worth  repeating,  and  too  obvi- 
ous in  its  general  import,  to  require  illustration. 
But  it  may  well  be  thought  that  the  precept 
of  inspired  wisdom,  which  has  been  cited  in  my 
text,  relates  to  a  subject,  in  which  there  can  be 
no  danger  of  advancing  to  a  faulty  extreme. 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  any  human  being 
become  ''  righteous  overmuch  r  How  can  a 
being,  who  feels  himself  to  be  the  weak  and  im- 
perfect creature  of  an  aU  powerful  and  all  per- 
fect Creator,  who  knows  that  he  depends  on  His 
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good  providence  at  every  instant  of  his  life^  that 
he  derives  from  Him  all  that  he  possesses^  that 
he  must  look  to  Him  for  all  that  he  ever  hopes 
to  possess — how  can  such  a  being  be  carried  to 
a  mistaken  excess^  in  placing  the  fear  of  that 
Creator  constantly  before  his  eyes^  in  adoring 
Him  with  every  £Eurulty  of  his  soul,  and  making 
the  righteousness^  which  He  commands^  the  great 
object  of  his  desire  and  pursuit  ? 

As  the  reasonableness  and  full  propriety  of 
this  question  must  be  obvious  to  every  mind,  it 
is  of  some  importance  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
what  can  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  precept  in 
my  text :  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  desired,  that  no 
mistakes  on  this  subject  should  be  suffered  to  pr^ 
rail,  because  the  text  is  frequently  in  the  moiitlu 
of  men^  and  has  sometimes  been  applied  hxmdj 
and  inconsiderately,  so  as  to  bear  a  sense  which 
was  never  intended.  If  it  has  been  quoted,  on 
some  occasions,  to  repress  an  hypocritical  pre*' 
tension  to  religion,  and  a  mere  strict  attention 
to  its  outward  fi>rms,  where  the  inward  fediiig 
of  it  in  the  heart  has  been  entirely  wanttng ;  and 
jto  forbid  the  practices  of  needless  austerity  ami 
gloomy  self-denial,  and  an  ostentatious,  ill  tined, 
jind  ill  judged,  display  of  rctigious  feeliiig ;  it 
has  also  been  most  improperly  applied  to  deter 
the  inexperienced  and  irresolute  Christian  bom 
ike  regular  perfermanee  of  his  dutiea  towaids 
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his  Maker^  aud  to  seduce  him  into  a  careless  in- 
difference to  all  religious  considerations. 

It  ought  to  he  observed  that  interpreters  of 
Scripture  have  not  heen  wholly  agreed  as  to  the 
true  sense  of  the  words  used  in  this  text.    Some 
persons  have  imderstood  them  to  refer  rather  to 
justice^  than  righteousness ;  and  they  have  con- 
ceived the  purport  of  the  text  to  be,  "  Be  not 
over  just ;"  be  not  too  rigorous  in  the  exercise 
of  justice ;    applying  it  to  repress  excessive 
strictness  and  severity  in  judging  the  conduct, 
and  censuring  the  failings,  of  other  men.    How- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
departing  from  the  sense  conveyed  by  our  trans- 
lation, which  is  supported  by  the  greatest  weight 
of  competent  authority,  and  well  consists  with 
the  meaning  of  the  original  words  ^.     Besides, 
there  is  an  expression  in  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  same  verse,  which  supports  by  implication 
our  received  interpretation.     The  words  are, 
"  Be  not  righteous  overmuch,  neither  make  thy- 
self overwise."     Thus  the  two  expressions  run 
parallel  to  each  other.     Now  the  acquisition  of 
wisdom  may  be  said  to  be  the  highest  excel-^ 
lency  of  man's  intellectual  nature,  as  righteous- 
ness is  of  his  moral ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  con-* 
ceive  that  a  caution  should  be  given  against  pro- 

•  See  Note  X  x. 
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ceeding  to  an  extreme  with  reference  to  the  Olf 
as  with  reference  to  the  other. 

In  considering,  then,  the  words  of  my  text, 
we  may,  I  apprehend,  at  once,  with  perfect 
safety,  from  our  general  knowledge  of  our  du- 
ties, as  enforced  in  every  part  of  the  Bible, 
decide  what  can  not  he  the  true  meaning  of  the 
inspired  writer. 

It  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  be  his  design 
to  imply  that  our  feelings  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion towards  God,  our  admiration  of  His  endless 
perfections,  our  profound  reverence  for  His 
sacred  name,  our  unfeigned  thankfulness  for 
His  unnumbered  mercies  vouchsafed  to  us  in 
our  creation,  preservation,  and  redemption — 
that  these  can  strike  into  our  hearts  with  too 
deep  a  root,  or  can  press  upon  us  with  too 
close  and  powerful  an  influence,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength" 
— this  is  the  first  and  great  commandment,  as 
laying  the  foundation  of  all  true  obedience,  and 
forming  the  ground-work  of  all  true  religious 
feeling.  The  Holy  Scriptures  abound  in  every 
part  with  glowing  expressions  of  the  Divine 
goodness,  excellencies,  and  perfections ;  expres- 
sions calculated  to  awaken  our  affections,  to 
raise  our  admiration,  and  to  impress  upon  us 
the  great  duties    of  praise    and   adoration.' — 
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Grounded  in  these  feelings,  we  are  commanded 
to  do  every  thing  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  to  praise 
Him  in  the  actions  of  our  lives,  as  well  as  with 
the  words  of  our  lips.  We  are  to  keep  holy  His 
appointed  Sabbaths,  to  abstain  from  taking  in 
vain  His  sacred  name,  to  make  the  fear  of  giving 
Him  offence  the  prevailing  feehng  of  our  minds, 
the  unvarying  rule  of  our  conduct.  We  are 
commanded  to  remember  at  all  times  that  He  is 
about  our  path  and  about  our  bed  i  that  He 
ever  governs  us  by  His  power  and  piovidence  ; 
that  every  act  of  transgression  is  offensive  in  His 
sight,  and  that  no  sin,  however  secret,  can  es- 
cape His  penetrating  glance.  Thus,  while  the 
concurring  voice  of  all  Scripture  is  directed  to 
excite  within  us  strong  and  deep  impressions  of 
piety  and  love  to  God,  and  a  spirit  of  obedience 
grounded  on  love,  we  may  be  positively  certain 
that  we  are  uot  to  derive  from  the  expression 
before  us  a  caution  against  carrying  these  feel- 
ings to  a  faulty  extreme. 

In  the  second  place,  it  cannot  be  the  intention 
of  the  inspired  writer  to  convey  the  idea,  that 
the  sincere  endeavour  of  any  human  beings  to 
secure  the  eternal  salvation  of  their  souls  can 
be  too  strong,  too  constant,  or  too  earnest. 
That  we  are  here  placed  in  a  state  of  trial  for 
eternity,  is  a  most  momentous  truth,  which  all 
Scripture  proclaims  to  us,  on  which  it  grounds 
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its  appeal  to  our  hopes  and  fears,  by  which  i 
enforces  the  obligation  to  all  religious  and  mo- 
ral obedience.  In  the  Tery  book  from  which 
my  text  is  taken,  written  before  life  and  immor- 
tality were  fully  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel, 
we  find  a  very  striking  expression  of  the  motives 
to  religious  obedience,  which  are  groundedon  the 
anticipation  of  that  final  retribution  which  awaits 
at  the  last  day  every  soul  of  man.  "  Fear  Grod," 
says  the  Preacher,  "  and  keep  his  commandment, 
for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  the  Lord 
will  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it 
be  evil'."  We  are  commanded  to  seek,  first  and 
above  every  thing  else,  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness.  It  is  one  great  and  com- 
manding excellence  of  the  revelation  with  which 
we  are  blessed,  that  while  it  assures  us  of  the 
redemption  which  has  been  graciously  made 
for  us  in  our  sinful  condition,  it  opens  to  us  that 
clear  and  full  knowledge  of  a  future  state  of  re- 
tribution, which  may  infuse  itself  into  all  our 
thoughts  and  principles,  and  prove  a  powerful 
operating  motive  in  regulating  the  conduct  of 
our  lives.  We  cannot  then  possibly  understand 
that  the  scriptural  precept,  "  Be  not  righteous 
overmuch/'  can  be  designed  to  moderate  that 
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ardour  in  securing  our  eternal  inter'estSi  whieh 
all  other  scriptural  precepts  are  so  maitaly<tit 
rected  to  enforce. 

-    Neither^  in  the  third  place^  can  we  pos(»iblj 
err^  on  the  side  of  a  faulty  exceiss,  in  scrupuloualy 
endeaTouring  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  mot 
rality.     If  we  love  God^  we  must  keep  his  comt- 
mandments  \    If  we  have  principles  Of  righte-^ 
ousness  and  true  holiness  within  us,  we  must 
shew  them  forth  by  the  genuine  fruits  which 
they  produce  on  our  conduct.     We  cannot  be 
too  watchful  against  temptations,  too  gutoded 
against  the  seductions  of  sinful  pleasure^  too 
careful  to  check  every  intemperate  and  irregular 
desire.    Neither  can  we  be  too  anxious  to  per^ 
form  our  duties  towards  our  fellow-creatures; 
too  kind^  beneficent,  and  merciful,  too  just  or 
honest,  in  our  dealings.    For  he  '^  that  loveth  not 
his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
truly  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  *^  ?"  Formed 
as  every  Christian  precept  is  to  enlarge  the 
charities  of  life,  and  to  promote  the  social  hap^ 
piness  of  man,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  our  diligent  endeavours  to  promote 
these  ends  can  carry  us  to  a  faulty  excess. 

We  should  then,  as  I  have  stated,  understand 
this  scriptural  precept  in  a  sense  contradictory 

•  John  xir.  15.  ^  1  John  it.  20, 
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of  the  whole  tenor  and  drift  of  Scripture, 
should  conceive  it  intended  to  restrain  real  reli- 
gious feelings  operating  with  their  true  effect  to 
produce  sound  virtuous  practice.  It  must,  there- 
fore, beperfectly  clear  that,  when  we  arecautioned 
against  "  being  righteous  overmuch,"  as  well  as 
against  making  ourselves  "  over-wise,"  we  are 
cautioned,  not  against  extremes  in  respect  to 
true  righteousness,  or  true  wisdom,  but  against 
mistakes  in  the  pursuit  of  both  these  excellen- 
cies, and  false  pretensions  to  them.  A  person 
may  be  said  to  "make  himself  over-wise,"  when 
he  mistakes  the  ends  of  true  wisdom,  or  when  he 
follows  false  wisdom  instead  of  true,  or  when  he 
pretends  to  possess  it  in  matters  where  he  is  really 
deficient.  And  so,  in  a  corresponding  sense,  he 
may  become  "  righteous  overmuch,"  when  he 
professes  to  be  more  righteous  than  others,  and 
really  is  not  so,  wearing  his  religion  merely  on 
the  outside,  and  not  inwardly  in  the  heart;  or 
when  he  mistakes  the  means  of  righteousness  Um 
the  end ;  or  when,  in  some  manner  or  other, 
follows  and  exhibits  a  false  kind  of  righteousness" 
instead  of  that  which  the  Word  of  God,  rightly  un- 
derstood, prescribesand  enjoins.  Underthis  view 
of  the  real  meaning  of  ray  text,  I  shall  proceed 
to  point  out  what  appear  to  be  principally  those 
errors  against  which  the  expression  is  directed ; 
or,  in  other  words,  in  what  manner  we  may,  by 
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a  mistaken  righteousness,  offend  against  the  pre- 
cept which  exhorts  us  not  to  be  ^'  righteous 
overmuch/' 

Now,  in  one  sense,  and  perhaps  in  that  which 
is  principally  intended,  the  term  "righteous'* 
maybe  synonimous  with  "self righteous."    The 
precept  may  be  designed  to  refer  to  outward 
assumed  appearances  of  religion,  without  a  cor- 
responding inward  feeling.    Thus  the  pharisaical 
hypocrite  is  an  offender  against  the  precept, 
when  he  acts  from  respect  to  the  praise  of 
men,  and  not  to  the  praise  of  God ;  when  he 
merely  assumes  the  outward  garb  of  sanctity  for 
the  sake  of  worldly  appearance,  or  from  views 
of  worldly  policy ;  when  he  endeavours  to  seem 
to  the  eyes  of  men,  by  an  ostentatious  display^ 
arrayed  in  the  glory  of  religion,  but  does  not 
feel  its  power  and  influence  on  his  heart.     That 
person  comes  in  this  sense  under  the  imputation 
of  being  "  righteous  overmuch,"  who  scrupu- 
lously makes  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
the  platter,  but  within  is  full  of  extortion  and 
excess  ;  who  is  exactly  attentive  to  the  outward 
ordinances  of  religion,  but  "  omits  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  ;"  who  "  thanks  God  that  he 
is  not  as  other  men  are,"  but  at  the  same  time 
never  pays  to  his  Maker  the  true  service  of  the 
heart,  never  exerts  himself  to  subdue  his  affec- 
tions to  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  and  perhaps 
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conceals  under  the  outward  garb  of  formal  rig\t- 
teousness,  many  corrupt  feelings,  and  much  ir- 
rfgular  practice.  But  what  a  fatal  delusion  do 
they  practise  on  themselves,  who  think  that  a 
mere  nominal  religion  such  as  this  can  avail 
with  the  holy  and  perfect  God,  The  religion  of 
Christ  is,  above  every  other,  a  religion  of  the 
heart,  one  which  should  penetrate  into  the  mo- 
tives of  action,  sliould  restrain  the  desires,  should 
overrule  the  dispositions,  should  sanctify  the 
affections.  Our  Lord  repeatedly  presses  on  his 
disciples  the  absolute  necessity  of  inward  holi- 
ness and  purity,  lie  tells  them  that  they  who 
worship  God  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  He  tells  them  that  it  is  not  every  one 
that  baith  unto  him.  Lord,  Lord,  that  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  not  every  nominal 
professing  Christian  that  will  be  received  into 
the  rewards  of  his  eternal  kingdom  ;  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven; 
he  that  imbibes  the  principles  of  His  religion 
into  his  heart,  and  displays  them  practically  ia 
the  conduct  of  his  life.  He  commands  too  that 
the  service  and  obedience  of  his  disciples  sbonid 
be  paid,  not  from  worldly  motives,  but  froms 
true  sense  of  duty.  When  the  Christian  fasts  *,  he 
is  not  Ur  do  it  that  he  may  seem  unto  men  to  fast, 

4«;  ■■  Malt.  vi.  2,  3,  &t. 
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but  from  true  religious  feeling,  that  he  may  have 
glory  of  Ood;  When  he  bestows  his  alms^  he  is  not 
to  let  his  right  hand  know  what  his  left  hand 
doeth ;  a  strong  figurative  expression  implying 
that  the  desire  of  worldly  applause  is  to  be  ex* 
eluded  from  the  motives  of  action.  When  he  pours 
forth  his  prayers  to  his  Maker,  he  is  to  enter  into 
his  closet  and  shut  the  door ;  in  other  words,  he 
is  to  court  no  publicity,  is  not  to  be  influenced 
by  the  desire  of  receiving  praise  from  men,  but 
solely  to  have  respect  to  the  approbation  of  God^ 
And  of  all  those  who  make  hollow  and  false 
pretensions  to  religion  our  Lord  says,  *'  Verily, 
they  have  their  reward  ® ;"  they  have  their  re* 
ward  in  that  which  formed  their  only  motive ; 
and  they  can  look  to  no  future  recompense  from 
that  Master  who  has  seen  through  all  their  vain 
pretensions.  So  mistaken  is  the  righteousness 
of  those  who,  '^  having  the  form  of  godliness, 
deny  its  power  ^;"  with  whom  mere  regularity  of 
attendance  to  the  outward  forms  of  devotion 
makes  up  the  whole  of  religion ;  who  think  that 
'  they  can  thereby  prevail  with  Him  with  whom 
the  darkness  is  no  darkness,  who  dives  by  a  sin*- 
gle  glance  into  the  secrets  of  every  heart,  before 
whom  the  hidden  springs  of  action  are  all  laid 
open,  and  who  is  never  to  be  deceived  by  imreal 
appearance  or  by  insincere  pretension. 

"^  Matt.  vi.  16.  *'2  Tim.  iii.  5. 
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In  a  second  sense,  that  Christian  is  "  rigbte 
ous  overmuch,"  that  is,  proceeds  to  a  faulty  ( 
treme  in  mistaking  the  ends  of  true  righteous-' 
ness,  who  is  ever  disposed  to  place  the  whole  of 
his  religion  in  gloomy  austerity,  in  mortifica- 
tion, and  self-denial.  It  is  truly  singular,  and 
it  is  instructive,  to  observe  how  much,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  and  under  every  rehgious  per- 
suasion, the  disposition  has  prevailed  with  men 
to  mistake  in  this  manner  the  means  for  the 
end ;  to  substitute  for  the  substance  of  religion 
itself  those  acts  of  retirement  from  the  world, 
and  mortification  of  the  worldly  desires,  which 
form  ou  just  occasions  an  admirable  mean  for 
subduing  the  soul  to  the  influence  of  religion, 
and  for  bringing  the  whole  heart  aud  disposition 
into  subjection  to  its  power.  Acting  on  this 
mistaken  principle,  the  gloomy  ascetic  has  lace- 
rated his  body  with  torture  and  has  wasted  it 
with  famine  ;  has  voluntarily  led  a  life  of  suffer- 
ing, privation,  and  misery,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  God  service ;  has  thought,  by  denying 
himself  in  all  innocent  enjoyments,  to  please  that 
all  gracious  Creator,  to  whose  comprehensive 
benevolence  and  goodness,  as  well  as  unbounded 
wisdom,  universal  nature  bears  the  amplest 
testimony  ;  who  has  filled  the  earth  yrith 
plenteousness,  and  adorned  it  with  v; 
beauty ;  who  has  formed  his  rational  crej 
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with  capacities  of  happiness^  and  has  surrounded 
them  with  objects  agreeable  to  their  tastes^ 
affections,  and  desires^  and  adapted  to  those 
capacities.  Acting  on  this  mistaken  principle^ 
the  votaries  of  those  superstitious  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  which  prevail  in  the  Roinish  churchj; 
have  by  too  constant  a  habit  substituted  the  out^ 
ward  forms  of  penance  for  the  inward  feelings  of 
true  holiness  and  contrition ;  have  wasted  their 
entire  lives  in  the  gloom  and  indolence  of  a 
cloister;  and  thought  to  obtain  merit  in  the 
sight  of  God  by  withdrawing  themselves  from 
all  intercourse  with  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
becoming  dead  to  all  the  natural  affections,  thd 
active  duties,  and  the  social  charities  of  life.  But 
how  founded  in  error  are  all  such  methods  of 
attaining  to  that  righteousness  which  true  reli- 
gion enforces ;  how  inconsistent  are  such  views 
with  that  Gospel  which  brings  the  promise  of 
the  life  which  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is 
to  come.  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  practical  and 
social.  Consider  our  Lord's  example,  and  you 
find  him  as  far  as  possible  from  exhibiting  a  life 
of  abstraction  from  the  world,  of  austerity,  and 
of  gloom.  He  mixes  cheerfully  in  the  innocent 
gratifications  of  life ;  sanctions  on  one  occasion 
by  his  presence  the  festivities  of  a  marriage ; 
enters  at  all  times  without  scruple  into  inter- 
course with  his  disciples ;   and  Himself  marks 
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tlie  distinction  in  this  respect  between  his  own 
demeanour  and  the  severe  austerities  of  John 
the  Baptist.  In  conformity  with  this  great  pat- 
tern we  find  the  Apostles  never  sliunniug  the  so- 
ciety of  others,  or  retiring  from  the  active  duties 
of  their  station,  or  denying  themselves  in  inno- 
cent enjoyments,  but  on  all  occasions  exhibiting 
to  others  an  example  of  practical  usefulness.  To 
the  same  effect  and  tendency  are  the  precepts  of 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  These  precepts  sup- 
pose Christians  to  be  mixing  in  the  varied  inteiv 
course  of  social  life,  and  instruct  them  in  thoi 
duties  which  become  them  in  it.  They  do  ni 
teach  us  not  to  use  the  world,  but  so  to  use 
not  to  abuse  it.  They  do  not  require  us  to  witbr' 
draw  our  affections  altogether  from  earthly  good, 
but  so  to  desire  and  to  pursue  it,  as  good  wbicli 
is  insufficient  in  its  nature,  and  from  which  we 
soon  must  part. 

Thus  the  considerate  Christian,  who  rightly 
understands  the  records  of  his  holy  faith,  will 
never  think  to  appear  righteous  before  God, 
and  to  obtain  His  favour,  by  refusing  to  taste  of 
the  innocent  enjoyments  of  Hfe,  and  by  retiring 
in  gloomy  abstraction  from  its  active  duties.  He 
will  feel  that,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  religion, 
he  is  to  receive  his  portion  of  worldly  good  with 
pious  thankfulness  of  heart,  and  enjoy  it  with 
sobriety  and  moderation.     He  will  not  fly  from 
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those  temptations  which  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  the  world  may  throw  in  his  way,  but  will,  when 
the  duties  of  his  station  require,  fairly  meet  them, 
and  endeavour  resolutely  to  overcome  them.  He 
will  not,  as  a  Christian  soldier,  desert  the  post  at 
which  he  is  placed,  but  will  there  firmly  stand 
to  meet  the  enemy  of  his  salvation.  He  will  s6 
mix  in  the  lawful  pleasures  of  life,  as  not  to  be 
overcome  by  its  lighter  vanities ;  will  so  attend 
to  its  interests,  as  not  to  be  seduced  into  inor- 
dinate attachment  to  them  ;  will  so  pursue  ita 
wealth,  its  honours,  and  its  treasures,  as  not  to 
forget  that  unfading  honours,  and  more  lasting 
treasures  await  him  beyond  the  grave. 

In  a  third  sense,  we  may  offend  against  the 
precept  '*  Be  not  righteous  overmuch,"  that  is, 
we  may  mistake  the  means  of  true  righteous* 
ness,  if  we  place  our  religion  in  mystical  and  en- 
thusiastic feelings ;  if  we  make  it  consist  in  the 
workings  of  a  hot  distempered  imagination,  which 
have  sometimes  been  made  a  substitute  for  real 
holiness  of  heart ;  or  in  a  mere  lifeless  unproduc- 
tive faith ;  and  do  not  apply  our  religion  forcibly 
and  earnestly  to  the  regulation  of  our  affections 
and  the  improvement  of  our  lives.  That  delu- 
sions of  this  nature  have  sometimes  prevailed  to 
a  great  extent,  need  not  be  mentioned.  They 
have  arisen  from  passages  of  Scripture  wrongly 
understood,  or  from  the  erroneous  practice  of 
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resting  on  single  texts,  without  adverting  tff 
others  by  which  their  meaning  is  modified  or 
explained.  Thus  has  the  mistaken  opinion  too 
often  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  that 
some  amongst  mankind  are  elected  to  salvation 
by  fixed  decrees,  without  respect  to  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  their  lives ;  whilst  others  are,  by 
similar  decrees  which  no  behaviour  of  their*s 
can  alter  or  reverse,  excluded  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  blessings  of  redemption.  Hence  a 
door  has  been  opened  for  much  wild  enthusiasm 
and  spiritual  pride.  Those  who  have  supposed 
themselves  included  in  this  election  have  be- 
come, in  their  own  ideas,  vessels  chosen  by  God 
for  the  indwelling  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  They  have 
presumed  themselves  to  be  elevated  to  a  stage 
of  Christian  perfection  above  their  fellows. 
Instead  of  striving  with  earnestness  to  "  make 
their  calling  and  election  sure ',"  they  have 
deemed  their  final  salvation  to  be  already  made 
secure;  and  have  thereby  been  seduced  into 
feelings  and  practices  very  ill  consisting  with 
the  genuine  spirit  and  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel. 

Thus,  too,  have  many  been  led  to  believe,  by 
exclusively  or  principally  dwelling  on  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  exalt  the  efficacy  of 
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faith,  that  a  mere  lifeless  faith  in  the  name  and 
the  merits  of  Christ  is  all  that  is  required  to 
make  the  Christian  a  true  disciple  of  his  Rie-. 
deemer,  and  to  raise  him  to  the  hope  of  salva* 
tion.  They  have  not  understood,  or  sufficiently 
borne  in  mind,  by  collectively  considering  all  th^ 
texts  which  bear  upon  the  subject,  that  a  true 
faith  comprehends  in  it  all  the  works  of  Chris- 
tianity which  are  grounded  on  a  firm  belief  in 
the  Gospel ;  that  it  is  known  by  its  effect  upon 
the  life,  as  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits ;  ai]4 
that  therefore  it  is  impossible  any  Christian  can 
possess  within  him  a  saving  faith,  unless  it  pro- 
duce in  his  heart  and  on  his  conduct,  real  Chri3r 
tian  holiness  and  purity.  Acting  under  these  mis- 
taken impressions  the  Christian  has  too  often 
been  led  away  by  mystical  feelings,  and  has  had 
his  attention  called  off  from  essential  duties.  He 
has  made  the  acquirement  of  a  nominal  faith  the 
great  test  of  his  righteousness  before  God.  If 
he  works  himself  into  the  persuasion  that  he 
possesses  this,  faith,  he  becomes  satisfied  that 
he  is  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  deems  it  of  inferior 
importance  in  what  degree  he  guards  his  sold 
against  the  entrance  of  evil,  and  performs  with 
zeal  and  fidelity  the  active  duties  of  life. 

Thus,  again,  has  a  spirit  of  wild  enthusiasm 
been  frequently  generated  by  mistakes  respect- 
ing the  mode  and  the  measure  of  the  assistance 
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to  be  expected  from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  G 
It  ia  the  great  consolation  of  the  Christian,  his 
surest  ground-work  of  hope  and  joy  and  peace, 
that  he  is  blessed  with  the  promise  of  the  Com- 
forter, who  will  add  strength  to  his  weakness, 
will  enlighten  his  soul  with  heavenly  truth, 
and  enable  him  to  perform  his  duties  in  a  man- 
ner acceptable  to  his  Maker.  But  it  is  the  true 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  its 
ordinary  operation,  acts  upon  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians, not  by  constraint,  but  by  assistance ;  not  by 
perceptible  lights  and  impulses,  but  by  silent  sug- 
gestions and  inward  admonitions;  not  by  forcibly 
subduing  the  will,  but  by  giving  effect  to  those 
dispositions,  which  turn  it  to  the  better  course. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  numbers  have  been  led 
into  the  important  error  of  expecting  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  to  speak  to  them  in  notices  which 
can  be  heard  and  felt,  have  supposed  Him  to  di- 
rect their  movements  and  to  influence  their  con- 
duct on  .the  most  ordinary  occasions  of  life,  and 
have  thus  attributed  to  this  sacred  source  the 
fancies  of  their  own  weak  or  misguided  reason. 
Hence,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  raise  them- 
selves from  a  state  of  sin  to  a  state  of  grace,  in 
the  firm  but  humble  hope  that  in  proportion  to 
their  sincere  endeavours,  will  be  the  assistance 
graciously  vouchsafed  to  them  from  above,  they 
have  expected  all  to  be  done  for  them  by  the 
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Spirit  of  God.  They  have  waited  in  indolence 
and  supineness  till  His  overpowering  influence 
might  work  an  instantaneous  conversion  in  their 
hearts,  and  bring  them,  independently  of  their 
own  exertions,  to  a  state  of  grace  and  salvation. 

But,  in  opposition  to  all  these  instances  of 
mistaken  righteousness,  it  cannot  be  repeated 
too  of^en,  that  religion  does  not  consist  in  pas- 
sive feeling,  but  in  active  exertion ;  nor  is  a  holy 
state  of  mind  to  be  attained  by  merely  watching 
the  inward  impressions,  but  by  striving  to  sub- 
due the  whole  heart,  with  its  aifections  and  de- 
sires, to  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  Let  the 
Christian  endeavour,  with  seriousness  and  with 
humility,  to  acquire  a  right  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  let  him  shew  forth  the  fruits  of  it  in  the  uni- 
form tenor  of  his  life  and  conversation,  and  he 
will  assuredly  be  in  the  right  path  to  that  salva- 
tion, which,  through  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer, 
is  promised  in  the  Gospel.  He  will  derive  in- 
creasing strength  and  assistance  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  as  he  advances  in  spiritual  im- 
provement, and  will  rise  to  well  grounded  hopes 
of  a  glorious  victory  in  the  end. 

There  still  remains  a  fourth  sense,  in  which 
the  Christian  may  become  "  righteous  over- 
much ;"  and  that  is,  by  trusting  too  much  to  his 
own  fancied  righteousness,  and  to  the  sufficiency 
and  merit  of  his  own  good  works,  instead  of 
Aa  2 
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resting  all  his  hopes  of  salvation,  as  he  is  nil 
Scripture  taught  to  do,  on  the  all  sufficient  me- 
rits and  the  availing  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous.  Too  easily  does  the  pride  of 
man's  wayward  heart  suggest  to  him,  that  he  can 
stand  in  perfect  innocence  before  his  Maker ; 
that,  provided  he  abstain  from  great  crimes,  aod 
perform  in  such  a  manner  as  he  deems  sufficieot 
his  several  duties,  he  has  a  claim  of  right  to  the 
forgiveness  of  any  transgressions  into  which  he 
may  fall,  and  to  final  acceptance  with  God.  But 
far  other  than  this  is  the  language  of  Scripture. 
Scripture  tells  us,  that  it  is  only  through  our 
blessed  Saviour  that  we  have  access  unto  the 
Father.  So  mixed  with  evil  are  our  best  endea- 
vours, that,  after  we  have  done  all,  we  are  only 
unprofitable  servants;  only  hope  for  salvation 
througli  the  mercies  of  God,  and  not  through  our 
own  deservings.  So  numerous  are  the  trans- 
gressions and  omissions  of  those  amongst  us, 
who  are  the  holiest  and  the  best,  that  we  can 
never  plead  our  own  merits  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
but  can  only  hope  to  be  accepted  through  the 
merits  of  Him  who  shed  His  blood  upon  the  cross, 
to  save  us  from  our  sins.  Such  being  our  condi- 
tion, and  such  the  language  of  Scripture  concern- 
ing it,  how  shall  any  amongst  us  become,  in  this 
sense,  "  righteous  overmuch  ?"  How  shall  we  pre- 
sume on  our  own  supposed  righteousness  1  how 
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pretend  to  claim  as  of  right  from  the  justice  of  God 
that  eternal  salvation^  which  we  can  only  derive 
from  the  overflowings  of  his  forgiving  mercies  ? 
Much  rather  let  us  ever  walk  before  Him  in  true 
humility  of  heart ;  strive  to  perform  all  our  du- 
ties in  the  best  manner  that  our  imperfect  abili- 
ties will  admit ;  and  trust  to  the  merits  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer  to  supply  what^  on  our  parts^ 
must  be  unavoidably  wanting. 

While,  however,  we  earnestly  endeavour  to 
avoid  offending  against  the  precept,  '^  Be  not 
righteous  overmuch,''  in  any  such  manner  as 
I  have  now  stated,  by  placing  our  righteous- 
ness in  some  faulty  excess,  or  turning  it  in 
some  mistaken  channel ;  let  us  all  make  it  our 
business  to  fix  deeply  on  our  minds  those  im- 
pressions of  sound  religion,  from  which  sound 
practice  will  assuredly  flow.  Never  let  us  for- 
get that  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  into  which 
we  happily  have  been  baptized,  and  which  we 
have  been  instructed  to  know  and  to  profess  in 
its  purest  forms  and  most  genuine  doctrines,  is 
the  best  of  heaven's  gifts  to  man  ;  the  well-spring 
of  his  most  valuable  enjoyments ;  his  stay  and 
defence  against  the  sorest  calamities  of  life ;  the 
fountain  of  those  living  waters  which  bring  con- 
solation and  hope  to  the  thirsty  soul  of  man ; 
the  source  of  that  only  steady  and  unchanging 
light,  which  can  guide  him  safely  through  his 
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earthly  pilgrimage,  and  gild  hig  prospects  here 
with  the  view  of  brighter  scenes  hereafter. 
Never  let  us  forget  that  the  Saviour  whom  we 
revere  has  every  the  strongest  claim  on  our  gra- 
titude and  obedience;  that  to  Him  we  ought 
ever  to  turn  with  hearty  repentance  and  with 
lively  faith;  that  in  Him  we  are  blessed  with  the 
most  powerful  of  all  advocates,  that  to  His  merits 
we  may  trust,  as  to  a  firm  rock  which  wilt  never 
be  shaken.  Never  let  us  forget  that  neglect  of 
all  religious  duties  and  interests,  and,  what  19 
implied  under  it,  a  want  of  proper  reverence  for 
the  God  who  made  us  and  the  Saviour  who  re- 
deemed us,  and  of  care  for  the  salvation  of  our 
immortal  souls — that  this  is  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  of  all  follies.  The  most  higotted  and 
misguided  enthusiast,  if  he  be  but  sincere  in 
his  principles,  rises  up  in  judgment  against  the 
lukewarm  and  indifferent  Christian,  and  brings 
him  to  shame  ;  for,  undoubtedly,  that  trembling 
and  excessive  anxiety  about  the  interests  of 
eternity,  which  overpowers  the  cooler  dictates 
of  reason,  and  leads  to  some  wildness  and  extra- 
vagance, is  founded  on  a  wiser  principle,  at 
least,  than  utter  carelessness  and  indifference 
about  a  matter  of  such  overwhelming  import- 
ance. Indifference  to  all  religious  considera- 
tions might  indeed  be  reasonable  and  good,  if 
we  could  really  bring  ourselves   to   entertain 


doubts  whether  we  have  immortal  souls  to  save ; 
whether  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave>  our  in* 
terests  in  which  entirely  depend  upon  our  pr$^ 
sent  conduct ;  whether  there  exists  a  God  who 
observes  the  ways  of  men^  and  has  claims  on 
their  duty  and  obedience  i  whether  the  eternal 
Son  of  God^  who  died  upon  the  cross  for  our 
redemption^  will  hereafter  come  to  bring  every 
soul  of  man  into  judgment.  But^  if  these 
truths  do  come  home  to  our  belief  with  an  au- 
thority which  admits  of  no  question^  then  is  it 
indeed  most  unreasonable  in  principle^  as  well 
as  most  dangerous  in  practice^  to  give  them  no 
serious  place  in  our  thoughts^  to  allow  them  no 
availing  influence  on  our  conduct 

While,  therefore,  we  scrupulously  endeavour 
to  avoid  the  faulty  excesses  of  a  mistaken  righ- 
teousness, let  us  be  doubly  cautious  to  escape 
the  more  dangerous  and  fatal  error  of  a  careless 
want  of  attention  to  all  religious  interests  and 
duties.  Above  all,— and  here  I  would  be  under- 
stood particularly  to  address  the  weak  and  irre- 
solute Christian,  all  those  who  are  liable  to  be 
wrought  upon  unduly  by  feelings  of  false  shame, 
or  to  be  influenced  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties  by  the  scoffs  or  ridicule  of  men — 
above  all,  let  no  ill-grounded  fear  of  being  falsely 
reputed  ''righteous  overmuch,"  be  suffered  to 
turn  us  from  that  course  of  conduct  which  our 
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consciences  approve^  or  restrain  us  from  regu- 
larly serving  our  Creator^  and  framing  all  our 
lives  with  a  view  to  His  favour.  It  is  our  Savi- 
our Himself  who  has  said^  ^'Whosoever  is  asham- 
ed of  me  and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son 
of  man  he  ashamed  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels  ^J* 

<  Mark  Tiii.  38. 


SERMON    XV. 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 


Luke  xxiiu  43. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  tO'^y. 
thou  shaU  be  with  me  in  Paradise* 


It  might  be  difficult  to  find  a  passage  in  Scrip- 
ture which  has  given  birth  to  so  much  interest- 
ing and  various  discussion  as  these  words  of  our 
blessed  Lord  on  the  cross  to  the  penitent  thief; 
words  spoken  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world  at  a 
moment  above  every  other  the  most  important 
to  the  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  my  purpose^  in  the  present  Discourse^  to 
waive  the  consideration  of  other  topics  to  which 
the  words  would  easily  lead  us,  and  to  con- 
fine my  attention  principally  to  one  subject, 
most  interesting  to  every  human  being,  namely, 
the  immediate  destination  of  the  soul  of  man 
after  the  dissolution  of  those  ties  which  bind  it 
to  its  earthly  tenement.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
deduce  from  this  text,  and  to  confirm  from  other 
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scriptural  expressions,  considerations  which  ma^' 
strengthen  us  in  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  men 
do  not,  in  the  period  which  intervenes  between 
their  separation  from  the  body  and  the  general 
resurrection,  sink  into  a  condition  of  dull  and 
lifeless  torpor,  but  that  they  are  conveyed  to 
some  abode,  where  they  still  retain  their  active 
powers,  and  are  still  alive  to  feelings  and  affec- 
tions ;  ivhere,  probably,  portions  of  joy  or  suf- 
fering are  assigned  to  them,  such  as  are  suited  to 
the  degrees  of  purity,  holiness,  and  perfection, 
or  of  sinfulness  and  corruption,  in  which  they 
have  quitted  their  earthly  tenements;  until,  at 
the  last,  at  the  great  consummation  of  all  things, 
at  the  day  of  final  retribution,  the  dead  clay  will 
again  rise  into  life,  will  again  be  united  to  its 
kindred  spirit,  and  every  son  and  daughter  of 
man  will  receive,  by  a  solemn  sentence,  a  dool 
unchangeable  of  happiness  or  misery. 

It  is  important  to  consider  with  attention  tl 
circumstances  under  which  the  words  of  my  text 
were  spoken.  Of  the  two  malefactors  crucified 
with  our  blessed  Lord,  one,  impelled  by  depra- 
vity the  most  hardened,  railed  at  Him  as  He  hung 
exposed  to  the  same  common  fate ;  the  other, 
however,  endowed  with  correcter  feelings,  passed 
on  his  reprobate  fellow-sufferer  a  just  and  ex- 
pressive rebuke.  "  Dost  thou  not  fear  God," 
he  says,  "  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condem- 
nation :  and  weindeed  justly,  for  we  receive  the^ 
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due  reward  of  our  deeds;  but  this  man  hath 
done  nothing  amiss."  He  thus  made  that  out- 
ward acknowledgement  of  the  justice  of  his 
own  condemnation,  which,  no  doubt,  flowed 
from  sincere  inward  contrition;  and  shewed  a 
proper  feeling  of  that  harsh  injustice  under 
which  the  holy  Jesus  was  doomed  to  suffer. 
But  he  went  further  than  this  :  he  shewed  him- 
self a  Christian,  a  believer  in  Jesus  as  the  true 
Messiah,  the  SaWour  of  the  "world.  He  addressed 
the  supplication  to  the  dying  Saviour,  "  Lord, 
remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  king- 
dom." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  when  he  used 
these  words,  he  possessed  any  correct  or  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.  He,  probably,  attached  to  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  the  gross  notions,  of  which  even 
the  most  enlightened  and  most  favoured  of  His 
disciples  appear  not  at  this  time  to  have  divested 
their  minds ;  namely,  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  was  to  he  a  temporal  kingdom,  and 
that  He  was  to  appear  at  some  future  time 
arrayed  in  the  glory  and  the  majesty  of  an 
earthly  prince.  But  in  one  respect  this  male- 
factor may  be  said  to  have  surpassed  the  Apostles 
themselves ;  namely,  that,  whereas  they  saw,  in 
the  approaching  death  of  their  Master,  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  their  hopes,  he  conceived  and  ex- 
pressed a  lively  hope  in  Him,  under  those  very 
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circumstances  which  induced  others  to  despi 
For  we  have  the  fullest  possible  proof  fi 
the  words  before  us  that  he  beheld  in  our  Low 
not  merely  an  innocent  person  expiring  by  a 
cruel  death  under  a  malicious  and  unjust  ac- 
cusation, who  was  to  become  a  prey  to  cor- 
ruption like  other  human  beings ;  but  that  he 
looked  to  Him  as  one  who  was  to  overcome  the 
power  of  death,  and  to  fulfil  the  promises  which 
He  had  made  to  His  disciples  ;  that  he  acknow- 
ledged Him,  in  fact,  even  under  His  present 
suffering  state,  for  the  true  Messiah,  the  divine 
Saviour  and  Redeemer ;  for  Him  whom  the  voice 
of  prophecy  had  long  foretold,  whom  the  eyes 
of  all  devout  persons  had  ardently  desired  to 
see,  and  in  whom  were  to  be  blessed  all  th*, 
families  of  the  earth. 

Of  this  malefactor  it  has  been  supposed,  ai 
apparently  on  grounds  which  can  admit  of  little 
dispute,  that  he  had  not  only,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  Jews,  heard  the  good  tidings  of 
salvation  preached  by  the  Son  of  God  appearing 
in  the  humility  of  the  flesh,  but  that  he  had 
been  already  influenced  by  what  he  heard  to 
some  partial  feelings,  at  least,  of  true  religion, 
to  some  half-formed  belief  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
For  it  should  be  well  remarked,  that  no  visible 
token  of  divine  power  was  afforded  by  our  Lord 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  which  could  gene- 
rate in  one  who  had  received  no  previous  im- 
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pressions  so  firm  and  full  a  belief.  True  it  is 
that  all  nature  in  convulsion  proclaimed  some 
a^ul  occurrence;  for  the  sun  was  darkened^ 
and  the  earth  was  shaken^  and  the  graves  were 
opened.  And  the  soul  of  the  dying  malefactor 
must^  indeed^  have  been  struck,  at  the  solemn 
moment  of  passing  into  eternity,  with  these 
fearful  manifestations  of  the  present  power  of 
God.  But  these  feelings  would  not  necessarily 
have  impelled  him  to  faith  in  Jesus,  unl^s  some 
germs  of  that  faith  had  before  been  planted  m 
his  souL  unless  some  religious  impressions  had 
before  been  associated  with  the  name  and  person 
of  the  now  expiring  Saviour;  It  must  have  been 
some  returning  force  of  a  belief  formerly  begun^ 
some  reviving  sparks^  of  religious  feeling,  some 
recurrence  of  former  impressions,  now  quickened 
into  action  by  the  awful  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  which  induced  him  to  proclaim 
himself  a  Christian  at  a  time  when  the  departure 
of  Christ  himself  from  life  under  ignominy  and 
suffering  seemed,  to  the  mere  worldly  observer^ 
to  announce  the  downfEtll  of  all  Christianity  to 
be  near  at  hand. 

But,  whatever  were  the  previous  circum- 
stances in  which  this  repentant  malefactor  had 
been  placed,  or  the  motives  which  were  imme- 
diately operative  on  his  mind,  we  have  the  fullest 
possible  assurance  that  his  profession  of  faith 
was  sincere,  and  that  his  whole  character,  as 
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seen  by  Him  who  is  able  to  dive  into  all  hearth 
was  such  as  entitled  him  to  great  reward.  For 
the  answer  to  his  petition,  vouchsafed  by  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  was  the  most  encouraging 
that  could  greet  the  ears  of  human  being : 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  to-day  thou  slialt  be 
with  me  in  Paradise."  Thus,  He  not  only  lis* 
tencd  with  favour  to  his  request,  but  granted 
much  more  than  he  had  ventured  to  ask,  or  to 
hope.  He  informed  him  that  not  only  would  He 
remember  him  when  He  should  come  in 
kingdom,  but  that  at  once,  on  tiiat  very  day, 
would  receive  him  unto  Himself  into  Paradi 

An  opinion  has  been  maintained  respecting 
these  words  by  some  writers  *  who  cannot  re- 
concile themselves  to  the  inferences  which  seem 
clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  received  meaning, 
that  the  important  part  of  the  sentence,  the 
word  "  to-day,"  is  wrongly  connected  in  the  in- 
terpretation which  we  adopt.  According  to 
them,  this  word  should  be  attached  to  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  sense  should 
be,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee  to-day,  thou  shalt 
be  with  me  in  Paradise ;"  as  if  it  conveyed  a 
general  promise  of  Paradise,  without  specifying 
the  time  when  the  promise  would  be  accom- 
plished. But,  surely  such  an  interpretation  can 
Hcarely  require  to  be  seriously  refuted.     It 
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eeivee  very  little  sanction  from  the  interpreters 
of  Scripture  amongst  the  earlier  Fathers ;  it  con* 
tradicts  the  jmise  conveyed  in  the  oldest  ver* 
sions ;  it  entirely  weakens  and  dihites  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  whole  passage;  for  undeir  it  the  word 
^^  to-^ay*"  is  wholly  rediundant  and  superfluous, 
and  manifestly  destitute  of  all  meaning.  Add  to 
this,  the  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  malefaistor 
is>  on  this  supposition,  imperfect  and  obseuro. 
The  prayw  {nreferred  had  been,  that  our  Lord 
would  remember  faim  when  He  should  CQme  in 
M  is  kingdom*  If  the  answer  to  this  be  merely  ex* 
pressed  in  general  terms,  that  he  should  be  with 
Him  in  Paradise  at  some  indefinite  Aiture  time,  it 
conveyed  a  very  doubtful  expression  of  assent, 
mce  His  coming  in  His  kingdom  might  be  iMh 
mediate,  while  the  promised  conveyance  to  Panu 
dise  might  only  be  at  a  very  distant  pmed. 
But,  when  it  is  expressed  in  the  words,  ^  to^ay 
thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise,"  all  is  cleat 
and  precise ;  the  time  is  fixed ;  the  purport  of 
the  prayer  is  granted  without  delay ;  not  only 
would  the  dying  Saviour  remember  him  when 
He  isame  in  His  kingdomji  but  immediatdy-**-on 
that  very  day-*«-H[e  would  confer  on  him  a  most 
tiignal  proof  of  His  fhvour,  in  conveying  him  to 

Paradise. 
Another  conjectural*  meaning  has  been  drawn 

*  See  Note  Z  z. 
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from  the  words,  by  conceiving  them  to  conv< 
an  intimation  to  the  penitent  malefactor,  not  of 
his  immediate  conveyance  to  Paradise,  but  of 
the  certainty  with  which  he  would  be  conveyed 
there  at  some  future  period ;  as  if  our  Saviour 
intended  to  say,  This  day,  thou  art  certain  of  an 
abode  with  me  in  Paradise.  But,  surely,  in 
adopting  such  a  sense  as  this,  we  should  make 
departure  irom  the  plain  and  obvious  sense 
the  words,  which  can  be  reconciled  with  : 
principles  of  sound  interpretation.  It  is 
clearly  expressed  as  can  be  done  by  words, 
our  Saviour's  answer,  that  the  malefactor  would, 
be  with  Him  in  Paradise  ou  that  very 
Now,  if  an  interpretation  so  remote  irom 
surface,  so  strained  and  forced  as  the  other,  be 
put  upon  the  passage,  what  an  opening  is  made 
for  a  laxity  of  interpretation  in  all  instances 
whatever ;  and  where  will  be  the  limit  to  the 
practice  of  affixing  meanings  to  scriptural 
texts,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  interpreter, 
and  contrary  to  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words  ? 
Add  to  this,  the  malefactor  himself,  together  with 
all  persons  who  were  present,  must  have  under- 
stood our  Saviour's  words  in  their  plain  and  ob- 
vious sense;  he  must  have  drawn  from  them  anas- 
surance  that  he  would  on  that  day  actually  be  with 
Him  in  Paradise.  Now,  if  our  Saviour's  meaning 
were  really  different  from  this,  can  we  suppose 
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it  possible  thait  he  would  have  ui^ed  a  fofm  of 
expression  which  not  only  might  be  misunder- 
stood^ but  which,  according  to  all  probable  cir^ 
eumstances,  must  lead  to  error  and  misappre^ 
hension  ? 

Not  allowing,  then,  the  slightest  weight  to  any 
such  interpretations,  we  must  adhere  to  the 
plain,  natural,  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
words.  We  must  consider  them  as  conveying 
to  the  repentant  male&ctbr  a  glorious  promise^ 
nol  only  that  he  assuredly  should  be  remem«- 
bered  by  his  heavenly  Saviour  for  this  his  last 
act  of  faith ;  not  only  that  he  would  be  re- 
ceived by  Him  with  favour  when  He  should 
come  to  assume  His  kingdom  in  all  the  pomp 
of  divine  majesty ;  but  that  inmiediately,  on 
that  very  day,  he  should  be  admitted  to  a 
pledge  and  earnest  of  his  future  recompense ; 
he  should  be  conveyed  into  Paradise,  the  abode 
of  the  departed  souls  of  the  blessed,  where,  in 
the  society  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself>  he  would 
enjoy  a  foretaste  of  -  that  happiness  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  consummated. 

But,  tb^t  we  may  proceed  on  surer  grounds^ 
we  must  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Paradise,"  as  it  must  have  been  understood  by 
those  before  whom  our.  Saviour  spake.  We 
maybe  positively  assured  that  He  used  the  word 
in  the  sense  which  was  familiar  to  them;  since, 
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pn  any  other  supposition,  a  certain  source  6? 
error  and  delusion  would  have  been  opened,  by 
exciting  ideas  in  their  minds  different  from  those 
intended.  The  word  "  Paradise"  is  supposed 
to  be  originally  of  Persian  derivation,  and  to 
have  passed  from  thence  into  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages.  It  signifies,  beyond  all  doubt, 
in  its  original  sense,  a  pleasure-ground  or  gar- 
den, laid  out  by  art  and  adorned  with  shrubs 
and  flowers.  In  this  sense  the  Greek  word 
occurs  in  several  of  the  classical  writers,  Tl 
Hebrew  word  is  found  only  three  times  in  oi 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  namely,  in  the  books  of  N< 
hemiah,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomoi 
in  all  which  it  has  the  plain  sense  of  a  garden 
ornamented  piece  of  ground.  In  this  sense  it 
was  used  by  the  seventy  interpreters  to  signify 
the  abode  of  our  first  parents,  the  garden  of 
Eden.  From  this  plain  and  literal  sense  the 
word  became  applied,  in  a  figurative  sense,  by 
the  Jews  nearer  to  the  Christian  ffira,  to  signify 
the  place  of  repose  and  happiness  destined  for 
the  departed  souls  of  the  good,  in  a  state  of 
existence  separate  from  the  body.  The  transi- 
tion was  easy  from  a  place  of  earthly  to  one  of 
heavenly  enjoyment ;  and,  probably,  their  gross 
minds  were  unable  to  form  notions  of  future 
happiness,  unconnected  with  sensual  gratifica- 
tion.    With  this  meaning  the  term  "  Paradise" 
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aiBODg  tlie  liyter  Jews  cprresponded  much  with 
the  £ly$iuQi  ^f  the  Heathens.  Mpreaver,  the 
prevaiUng  ojriAloQ  K9i<H>g9t  tlwa*  ftppc^rs  to  have 
b^n  that,  while :  the  JK^Qf  the  .good  watered 
into  this  Paradise  io»3m^at^ly  on^heirdepai^r^^ 
tiii>ta  e^rth^  thosie  Df  the  wic^fid  we^re  at  first 
conveyed  into  .a  sort  of  .piirg|itory>  in  which 
every  poiltioQ  of  vice  and  evil  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed, eiitevy  stain  of  corruptioo  and  imper£ac- 
t|on  to  be  beared  off;  before  their  ad.mission  into 
a  state  of  happiness '!^.  : 
-  Since  then  such,  Aecordiiig  to  the  best  infor*- 
matipn  wd  cab  obtain  for  our  guidance,  were  the 
Qpinii^ns  .tod  ide^s  connected  by  tlNe  J^ews  with 
their  term  Paradise,  we  discover  at  once  th^ 
aensi^  in  .v^ich.we  may  he  positively  certain 
that  our  Saviour  Himself  employed  the  te^ta.  He 
injtended  by  it  <a  place  of  happin^s  and  enjoy- 
inei^t  int^  whlch.the  d^gp^yf jt0d  souls  of  those  who 
4BS^rve  H^  fi^your  are  conyey^dv  He  did  not 
ni^n  the  place  of  the  departed  generally,  ,u 
pl^e  uncopnp<!^^  with  ^y^ering  or  enjoyment, 
where  the  4Boulj  \^irapt  up  in  torpor,  exercises  no 
pewer^i  £^pi|lties^  or  perceptions;  for  the  word, 
in  every  u§ie  of  H/  liter^  ^d  figurative,  implies 
tb.e  notion  of  plea^uria^hle  s^psfUiofi;  apd  eijjoy- 
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ment ;  and,  were  that  the  meaning,  no  ono 
raging  promise  would  be  conveyed  to  the  peti- 
tioner. He  did  not  intend  that  heaven  of  per- 
fect happiness,  for  which  the  true  and  faithful  ser- 
vants of  God  are  fmally  destined ;  for  we  know  on 
scriptural  authority  that  they  are  to  be  called  to 
their  linal  destination  at  the  day  of  universal  judg- 
ment, when  the  graves  shall  have  yielded  up 
their  dead,  and  the  spirit  shall  have  been  again 
nnited  to  its  kindred  body.  But  He  assuredly 
intended  an  abode  of  repose  and  happiness  into 
which  the  souls  of  the  good  arc  received  imme- 
diately after  their  departure  from  the  body,  cor=- 
rcsponding,  in  a  general  manner,  with  the^ewit 
notion  of  the  term  employed. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  urged  that,  from  ' 
the  particular  instance  of  a  promise  made  to  the 
penitent  thief,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  to 
the  case  of  mankind  in  general.  Here,  it  laxf 
be  said,  was  an  instance  of  uncommon  faith,  dis- 
played in  very  peculiar  circumstances.  It  may 
have  been  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  dying 
Saviour  to  exert  in  favour  of  one  so  circum- 
stanced a  splendid  and  peculiar  act  of  mercy; 
to  confer  on  him  a  blessing  which  was  an  ex- 
ception to  that  which  usually  takes  place;  the 
blessing  of  being  transferred  immediately  and 
without  delay  into  an  heavenly  paradise,  into 
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that  inanition  of  eternal  glory  and  blessedness 
which  is  intended  at  the  day  of  judgment  for 
those  who  have  well  done. 

But^  surely,  such  an  opinion  will  not  be  thought 
to  rest  on  any  solid  foundation.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  our  Saviour  would  so  express  Him- 
self as  naturally  to  lead  those  who  heard  Hiin 
into  important  error :  and/  if  He  had  intended  to 
make  a  positive  exception  in  favour  of  the  peni- 
tent thief,  contrary  to  what  can  occur  to  the  rest 
of  mankind.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  adopted 
terms  which  might  have  made  His  meaning  com- 
pletely clear.  In  addition  to  this,  the  abode  of 
heavenly  blessedness,  which  will  be  assigned  to 
the  faithful  servants  of  their  Redeemer  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  is  one  in  which  the  body  will 
be  raised  in  a  more  glorified  form,  and  will  again 
be  animated  with  that  soul  which  was  its  former 
tenant.  But,  as  the  mortal  body  of  the  individual, 
whose  case  is  now  before  us,  suffering  on  the  cross, 
was  about  to  be  consigned  to  the  tomb,  (and  it  has 
never  been  surmised  that  his  body  was  miracu- 
lously taken  away  from  earth)  it  is  clear  that  the 
paradise  here  mentioned  must  have  been  a  place 
into  which  his  soul  was  to  be  separately  con- 
veyed. Besides,  our  Lord  says  to  him.  This  day 
thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise.  Now,  we 
well  know  that  on  that  same  day  our  Lord's 
mortal  remains  were  consigned  to  an  earthly 
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grave ;  that  they  were  re-Bnited  to  His  spirit  ote 
the  third  day;  and  that  only  after  many  inter- 
vening days  He  ascended  into  that  heaven  in 
which  He  has  promised  that  He  will  finally  take 
unto  Himself  all  His  faithful  followers.  Hence 
the  inferences  seem  to  be  clear  and  indisputable 
that  the  Paradise  here  mentioned  is  distinct  from 
that  heavenly  abode  in  which  the  true  Christian 
will  receive  the  fulness  of  his  reward,  and  that 
it  is  a  place  in  which  the  soul  subsists  in  a  state 
separated  from  the  body. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  authorizedj 
think,  to  conclude  from  these  very  remarkal 
words,  that  the  human  soul  does,  immediately 
after  the  cords  of  life  are  severed,  pass  into 
some  state  where  it  is  able  to  exert  its  conscious 
powers ;  and,  that,  in  this  intermediate  state  of 
conscious  existence,  a  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  good  and  the  bad. 
It  was  in  special  recompense  for  a  peculiar  act 
of  faith,  that  the  soul  of  the  repentant  malefac- 
tor was  to  be  conveyed  to  paradise,  an  abode 
of  pleasure  and  cnjeyment ;  and  we  naturally  infer 
that,  where  the  recompense  is  not  deserved, 
it  is  conveyed  into  a  contrary  state  of  suffering, 
of  present  or  anticipated  evil.  What  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  enjoyments  to  which  the  soul 
is  called  in  paradise,  it  is  impossible  for 
to  know,  it  were   vain   to    enquire. 


possible  for  na^^B 
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perhaps  it  is  of  serene  repose,  of  security  and 
rest^  of  exemption  from  every  ruffling  trouble 
and  anxiety.  Perhaps  the  soul  may  there  be 
exercising  many  of  the  better  affections,  many 
ei  the  purer  sympathies,  of  its  former  state  :-^ 
may  there  be  feasting  on  the  happy  foretaste 
of  those  njiore  perfect  joys,  which,  at  the  great 
day  of  retribution,  will  finally  be  assigned  to  it. 
I  have  dwelt  especially  on  this  text,  because 
it  appears  to  me  to  prove,  in  a  manner  the 
least  liable  to  exception,  the  truth  which  it  has 
been  my  purpose  to  establish  in  this  discourse. 
But  there  exidt  many  other  passages  in  Scripture 
by  which  the  Stame  views  are  confirmed  and 
supported*  The  well  known  parable  of  Lazarus, 
for  instance,  csai  scarcely  fail  of  leading  us  to 
the  same  condugion*  I  am  far  from  being  of 
opinion  that  the  representation  made  in  this 
parable  is  to  be  pressed  too  dk>sely^  or  thai 
any  thing  more  is  to  be  inferred  from  it  than 
a  general  description  of  that  which  will  take 
place  after  death.  But  still  it  seems  to  be  toq 
clearly  spoken  by  this  parable,  to  admit  of 
any  doubt,  that  the  souls  of  the  goo4  and  the 
bad  are  carried  immediately  after  death  to 
abodes  suited  to  their  rei^eotive  qualities  and 
natures,  and  that  their  yital  pawers  are  Btill 
in  action.  The  soul  of  Lazarus  is  immediately 
borne  by  angels  "  into  Abraham's  bosom,''  into 
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communion  with  the  father  of  the  faithful,  with 
whom  the  Jews  associated  their  greatest  happi- 
ness. The  soul  of  the  rich  man  is  immediately 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  torment.  Of  both,  it  is 
represented  that  they  feel  the  difference  of  their 
conditions,  are  alive  to  their  former  perceptions, 
retain  the  affections  which  they  possessed  when 
united  to  the  flesh,  and  know  what  is  passing 
amongst  their  former  earthly  connexions.  It 
cannot  be  affirmed  that  what  is  represented  iH 
the  parable,  although  desc/ibed  as  if  it  took 
place  immediately  after  death,  may  really  not 
have  occurred  till  the  general  resurrect ioij.  For 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  parable  make  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  events  should  have 
taken  place  immediately.  The  rich  man  speaks 
of  his  brethren  as  still  living  on  earth,  and 
engaged  in  the  very  same  sinful  courses  which 
had  brought  him  to  his  state  of  wretchedness. 
It  appears  then  perfectly  incredible  that  our 
blessed  Lord  should  have  thus  represented  in  a 
parable  the  souls  of  men  to  be  in  a  state  of 
life  and  activity  after  death,  if  in  reality  they 
are  consigned  to  death-like  sleep.  J 

But  a  passage  from  St.  Paul's  writings  '  ig" 
very  important  to  the  same  purpose;  in  wliieh 
be  declares  his  willingness  to  be  "  absent  from 

V  ^2Cor.  V.  K. 


the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  is  expressing  his  resignation 
of  spirit  in  yielding  to  the  stroke  of  deaths  if  it 
should  be  the  will  of  God  to  inflict  it  But 
the  latter  clause^  "  to  be  present  with  the  Lord," 
is  destitute  of  all  meaning  if  the  soul  on  its 
separation  from  the  body,  were  to  sink  into 
a  state  of  insensibility  and  torpor.  In  that 
event,  "to  be  present  with  the  Lord"  would 
not  imply  a  more  favoured  condition  than  to  be 
excluded  from  that  presence;  in  both,  there 
would  be  a  deadness  to  all  feeling,  whether  (tf 
joy  or  sorrow.  When  therefore,  we  find  this 
chosen  apostle  expressing  his  firm  conviction 
that,  in  his  own  case,  to  be  absent  from  the 
body  would  be  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  his 
Lord  and  Saviour,  we  have  his  authority  for 
the  belief  that  the  souls  of  good  men  will  enjoy 
that  same  presence,  when  they  become  "  absent 
from  the  body/^ 

I  forbear  to  dwell  at  length  on  many  other 
texts  which  might  supply  us  with  argument^ 
in  support  of  the  same  doctrine.  But  whether 
we  consider  the  representation  elsewhere  made 
by  St.  Paul  of  the  spirits  of  just  men,  9,s  now 
'' made  perfect  **; "  or  the  vision  of  St.  John  in 
the  apocalypse  of  ^'  the  souls  of  them  that  were 

\  Heb.  xii.  23. 
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tbin  ^^  M  crying  unto  the  Lord  '^  with  a  loud 
Toice;''  or  many  other  passages  whidi  nriglit 
be  adduced,  we  ieem  to  possess  an  accamalatioii 
of  scriptural  authority  for  confirming  ns  in  the 
opinion  that  the  sonl  does  not  exist  in  a  state 
of  torpor  and  insensibility  during  the  period 
which  interrenes  between  death  and  the  resnr* 
rection« 

I  am  aware  of  only  one  argvment  of  any 
importance  which  can  be  adduced  in  opposition 
to  the  reasonings  which  I  have  now  ventured 
to  produce :  and  this  i»,  that  death  is  continually 
represented  in  scripture  as  a  state  of  sleep; 
and  the  resurrection,  as  an  awakening  from  deep. 
Thus  we  read  that  ^'many  that  sleep  in  the 
dust  shall  awake ^'^  We  shall  not  all  sleeps 
We  read  of  ^  the  bodies  of  the  saints  which 
slept  ^'^  Christ  is  the  first-fruits  of  thrai  that 
slept*. 

But  I  cannot  think  that  any  great  stress  eaa 
be  properly  laid  on  these  expressions.  The 
season  of  sleep  is  a  season  of  rest,  in  which  the 
exercise  of  all  the  £siculties  of  the  body  and  soiri 
is  for  a  time  suspended ;  and,  as  the  state  of  deadi 
is  to  the  outward  eye  a  state  of  repose  in  which 
a  more  complete  suspension  of  the  living  powers 

*  Rer,  rl  9.         '  Dan.  xiu  ft.        *  1  Car.  xr.  51. 
'  Mau.  »irii«  M.  «  1  Cor.  xr.  ftO. 
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takes plftce^  theanAlogy between  death  and  sleep 
ki  obvi(M»  to  every  itokid^  -  Sleep  is  considered 
to  be  a  tempoftiry  death;  and  death  a  long; 
eontinned  sleep.  Henee^  in  every  known  lah* 
guage,  I  believe,  the  terni  slei^p  is  metaphori- 
eally  used  for  death.  I A  consequence,  it  set^s 
to  be  entirely  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is 
adopted  in  scripture,  and  not  with  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  conditioil  of  the  soul  when  se- 
parated from  the  body,  in  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  resurrection. 

In  a  similar  nianner>  I  apprehend  the  ex^ 
presston  of  '*  awakening,''  as  applied  to  the  resur<^ 
fection,  to  be  entirely  metaphorical,  and  merely 
designed  to  express  the  sudden  change,  as  in 
Awakening  out  of  Bleep>  from  the  repose  of  death 
io  a  state  of  new  life  and  action.  All  scripture 
tells  us,  that  at  the  day  of  resurrection,  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  body  will  be  brought 
together  and  clothed  with  new  glories;  this 
corruptible  will  then  put  on  incorruption,  this 
mortal  will  put  on  immortality ;  and  every  soiil 
will  be  reunited  to  its  kindred  body.  Thus  the 
bodies  of  men,  which  have  been  still  and 
lnotionless>  will  be  roused  and  awakened,  as  from 
the  sleep  of  death.  The  expression  a^^ears  to 
have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  condition  of 
the  soul  in  the  intervening  period ;  and,  whether  it 
^ill  be  called  to  its  reunion  with  the  body,  from  a 
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state  of  consciousness  and  perception,  or  from  » 
state  of  insensibility  and  torpor,  seems  to  be  left 
untoucbed  by  the  expression  of  "  awakening, 
and  to  rest  entirely  on  such  other  arguments 
are  found  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 

And,  while  this  belief  of  the  soul's  subsistin) 
in  a  state  of  consciousness  during  its  separation 
from  the  body,  appears  to  be  correctly  derived 
from  Holy  Writ,  it  is  that  belief  which  our  Churc] 
grounding  herself  in  every  part  on  Holy  W: 
seems  in  no  doubtful  manner  to  adopt,  and  to  re- 
commend to  her  members.  Moderate,  indeed,  in 
all  her  doctrines,  and  hesitating  to  declareor  to  de- 
cide with  greater  peremptoriness  than  is  directly 
authorized  by  the  Word  of  God,  she  does  not  make 
this  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  a  direct 
article  of  her  faith,  but  leaves  it  to  be  inferred 
from  the  expressions  which,  on  scriptural  autho- 
rity, she  uses  in  her  Liturgy.  Thus,  in  the  Burial 
Service,  we  find  it  expressed  that  God  has  been 
pleased  "  to  take  unto  Himself  the  soul  of  the 
departed ;"  and  also  that  "  with  Him  the  souls 
of  the  faithful,  after  they  are  delivered  from  the 
burthen  of  the  flesh,  are  in  joy  and  felicity." 
We  are  instructed,  too,  to  pray  "  that,  when  we 
shall  depart  this  life,  we  may  rest  in  Him,  as  our 
hope  is  this  our  brother  doth."  These  expres- 
sions speak  a  sense  which  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. -  To  rest  in  God,  to  be  with  Him  in  joy 
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and  felicity,  must  imply  something  widely  dif- 
ferent from  a  state  of  unconscious  torpor,  in 
which  can  be  felt  no  joy  and  felicity  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God. 

But  independently  of  the  direct  light  which 
seems  to  be  afforded  from  scripture  respecting  this 
important  truth,  do  not  the  natural  and  sponta^ 
neous  anticipations  of  our  minds  point  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  acknowledge  as  matter  of  pro^ 
bable  expectation,  that  which,  as  we  have  now 
been  considering.  Revelation  seems  to  place  on 
a  strong  ground  of  certainty  ?  If  our  natural 
feelings  revolt  at  the  cold  idea  of  utter  extinc- 
tion after  death ;  if  the  soul  of  man  feel  itself 
endowed  with  faculties  and  powers  which  impd 
it  to  ceaseless  activity  and  exertion,  and  point 
to  some  higher  and  more  extended  destiny ;  may 
we  not  rest  on  these  strong  and  general  feelings 
the  improbability  of  any  long  continued  sleep 
in  which  every  active  power  is  suspended,  every 
feeling  and  affection  extinguished  in  a  temporary 
death  ?  Does  not  the  strong  desire  of  life  which 
reigns  within  us, — of  a  life  where  there  is 
activity,  and  sensation,  and  energy — afford  some- 
thing of  an  internal  proof,  that  no  such  state 
of  torpor  does  in  fact  await  us  ?  And  while 
we  feel  a  natural  repugnance  at  the  comfortless 
idea  of  sleep  eternal,  do  we  not  feel  something 
of  a  similar  repugnlance  at  the  idea  of  sleep  so 
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long  and  so  continued,  filling  up  all  the  ti 
between  death  and  the  general  resurrection  ? 

But,  if  this  beliel'  of  the  soul's  existing  ia 
its  separate  state  with  powers  and  perceptions 
still  active  and  alive,  appear  to  receive  no 
equivocal  support  from  scripture,  and  to  fall 
in  with  the  best  conclusions  of  our  reason ;  so 
is  it  pregnant  with  joy,  consolation,  and  hope 
to  every  faithful  servant  of  his  heavenly  Master. 
It  ten<hj  to  quicken  all  those  busy  expectations 
with  which  the  soul  of  man  casts  its  views 
forward  to  an  hereafter ;  to  animate  its  hopes, 
to  strengthen  its  faith,  and  to  stimulate  its 
exertions  with  the  prospect  of  immediate  recom- 
pense consequent  on  its  departure  from  earth. 
But,  more  than  all,  is  it  calculated  to  soothe  our 
regrets  for  those  who  are  departed,  and  to 
lessen  our  terror  of  encountering  that  aweful 
hour,  when  every  tye  of  interest  and  affection 
here  must  at  once  be  broken  off. 

Amongst  the  most  unavoidable  sources  of 
affliction  incident  to  our  eai'thly  condition  will 
ever  be  the  painful  separation  from  those  wi 
whom  our  feelings  and  afTections,  our  interi 
and  habits  have  been  united,  to  whom  we  hai 
been  bound  in  the  intimacies  of  friendship  and 
the  tenderness  of  love.  The  change  of  humMi 
beings  on  this  shifting  scene  will  be  going  on : 
friends,  relatives,  and  neighbours,  attaining  to 
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a  riper  age>  .or  struck  down  hy  an  unforeseett 
blow,  will  be  dropping  off  from  the  stage  of  life^ 
and  monrning  and  regret  must  be  tb«  portion 
tit  those  who  remain  behind.  Where  then  can 
be  found  a  more  atailing ;  lenitive  for  these 
aflSicting  sorrows,  thto  in  the  consideration, 
that  the  change  which  we  so  much  regret  has 
actually  prored  a  change  most  happy  and 
advantageoiis  for  those  who  repose  in  death  ( 
that  they,  the-  virtuous  and  the  good,  whom 
here  we  tenderly  loved,  are,  at  that  very 
moment  of  dissolution  which  seems  so  dreadful, 
conveyed  to  a  paradise  of  enjoyment,  where 
they  live  in  a  purer  state,  are  soothed  with 
pleading  recollections  and  the  brightest  hopes, 
lire  alive  perhaps  to  many  feelings  and  affectiona 
6f  their  fontier  condition  ?  Let  the  9tate  of  the 
soul  in  death  be  considered  to  be  a  state  €»f 
torpor  and  inaction :  and  the  mind  shrinks  back 
from  the  idea  with  a  cold  and  comfoortless 
feieling;  under  this  anticipation  we  believe  our- 
selves to  be  destined,  for  a  long  and  dreary  pe^ 
i^iod  in  which  thousands  of  generations  perhapa. 
Ak  entering  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  departing 
from  it,  to  a  dei^titution  of  all  positive  enjoyment, 
to  an  extinction  of  all  energy  and  afiSsctioiu  And 
all  that  sorrow  for  ike  departed  remains  in  full 
fbl*^e,  which  iis  founded  on  the  knowledge  of^the 
present  deadness  of  all   their  living  powers 
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and  perceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I 
state  of  the  departed  be,  as  it  assuredly  is,  a 
state  where  the  vital  principle  is  still  in  action, 
where  the  soul  is  still  alive  to  hope,  is  still 
open  to  enjoyment ;  if  it  be,  as  assuredly  it  is, 
a  state  of  calm  repose  and  expectant  happiness; 
then  is  there  indeed  reason  to  rejoice  and  not 
to  Borrow  for  those  who  abide  in  death.  They 
are  not  dead,  even  for  the  present;  they  are 
not  even  now  deprived  of  that  exercise  of  affec- 
tion, of  those  capacities  of  happiness,  which 
they  here  possessed  :  but  they  enjoy  those  capa- 
cities in  a  riper  state,  they  are  able  to  exercise 
them  in  a  wider  scope.  They  are  now  perhaps 
alive  to  the  love  of  those  whom  they  have  left 
on  earth ;  perhaps  they  observe  their  actions ; 
perhaps  they  share  their  feelings ;  and  feed  on 
the  sweet  expectation  of  a  second  meeting  in 
far  happier  abodes. 

But,  if  this  belief  be  calculated  to  soothe  the 
regrets  for  the  departed,  which  must  arise  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  remain  on  earth  ;  it  is 
still  more  availing  to  animate  their  virtues,  and 
to  stimulate  their  hopes ;  to  wean  them  from  aQ 
excessive  attachments  to  this  world's  good,  to 
diminish  all  undue  reluctance  in  submitting  to 
death.  The  soul  of  man  will  ever  indeed  experi- 
ence some  natural  dread  on  approaching  that 
awful  period.   It  clings  with  fond  affection  to  the 
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many  objects  of  its  interest  and  regard  on  earth% 
It  especially  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  entering 
on  a  long  continued  state  of  torpor  and  insensi^ 
bility.  But>  when  the  gratifying  assurance  is 
pressed  upon  it,  that  it  passes,  at  the  period  of 
its  dissolution,  at  once  and  without  delay,  into  a 
paradise  of  enjoyment  and  repose;  every  undue 
feeling  of  alarm  becomes  hushed,  every  hope 
of  better  things  becomes  quickened  and  in- 
vigorated. Death  no  longer  wears  an  aspect 
of  terror :  it  no  longer  threatens  even  a  tempo- 
rary extinction  of  vital  powers:  it  presents 
an  immediate  opening  into  a  new  scene  of  life 
and  perception.  There  will  the  soul  be  aliv6 
to  many  of  its  former  feelings :  there  will  no 
breath  of  anxious  trouble  rufl3e  its  repose :  there 
will  it  again  enjoy  the  loved  society  of  those, 
from  whom  it  has  here  been  severed ;  and>  above 
all,  there  will  it  be  soothed  and  gratified  by 
hope,  that  best  and  richest  element  of  happi- 
ness ;  the  sure  and  well-grounded  hope  of  rising 
at  the  last  day,  to  a  reunion  with  a  more 
glorified  body,  in  a  state  of  happiness,  such  as 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  perfect  and 
unchangeable^ 


c  c 


SERMON  XVr. 


1  HE  ALLIANCE  OF  RELIGION  AND  LEARNING. 

(Pjr««clMd  on  C#Rifl9«tifleMeai  fhmdMy  Mm  die  Vninnkf  «f  Cfl«M%e.) 


/  am  the  light  of  the  world* 

It  admite  of  no  question  that  our  Lord  appliai 
this  expreMion,  in  a  primary  gense,  to  Himself 
a«  the  dfepemier  to  mankind  of  the  most  valuable 
of  all  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  trae  religion^ 
Hin  Apostle  St  John,  in  the  opening  portion  of 
his  Gospel  %  speaks  of  Him  in  similar  terms,  as 
'^  a  light  which  shineth  in  darkness/  and  as  "^  the 
true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world/* 

And  who  does  not  at  once  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  these  expressions  ?  Vflio  does  not 
perceive  that,  as  the  great  natural  light  whidi 
adorns  the  firmament,  dispels  with  its  rising 
beams  the  shades  of  darkness  which  envelop  the 
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earth,  so  He,  the  Sun  of  righteousneosi,  chased 
away  the  spiritual  darkness  which  covered  the 
minds  of  men,  and  poured  into  .them  the  bright 
effulgence  of  hearenly  truth !  Before  His  ap^ 
pearance  upon  earth,  mankind  were  lost  in 
ignorance  and  error.  Their  understandings  were 
darkened  as  to  all  that  regarded  their  relation 
to  the  great  God  and  Father  of  all,  and  the  true 
end  and  destiny  of  their  being.  Ignorant  of  Hiin 
to  whom  alone  the  heart  of  man  should'  turn 
with  prayer  and  adoration,  they  paid  undbuallowied 
service  to  them  which  were  no  gods.  They  were 
destitute  of  any  sure  foundation  of  religious  ot 
moral  duty.  They  possessed  no  certain  rule ,  to 
guide  them  in  life ;  still  less  were  they  blasised  with 
any  solid  or  availing  hope  in  death.  But,  when 
in  a  spiritual  sense  God  commanded  that  light 
should  be,  the  darkness  fled.  Our  blessed  Lord 
taught  men  to  know  the  supreme,  invisible  and 
only  God,  and  to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in- 
truth.  He  instructed  them  in  those  paths  of 
duty  which  lead  to  their  surest  haziness.  He 
*'  brought  to  light  life  and  immortality,''  teaching 
from  the  highest  of  all  authorities,  that  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  truths,  that  ^11  mankitid  are  placed 
here  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  an  eternal 
state,  and  that  their  condition  in  that  eternal 
state  depends  entirely  on  their  present  conduct. 
But  while  it  was  undoubtedly  in  this  primary 
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sense  that  our  blesKied  Saviour  applied  to  HimMlf 
the  words  of  my  text,  'M  am  the  Kgfat  of  tli# 
world/  we  may^  I  conceive^  with  foU  propriety, 
consider  the  words  as  implying^  in  a  remoter 
sense,  that  the  tendency  and  the  effect  of  that 
religion  which  He  came  to  establish,  was  to 
spread  intellectnal  light  in  the  worlds  to  en^ 
cotirage  generally  and  to  extend  the  cukiration 
of  all  useful  knowledge  amongst  mankind.  And 
if  the  text  may  without  impropriety  be  re^ 
ceired  in  this  secondary  sense^  it  speaks^  when 
so  receired,  an  unquestiimable  truth.  For  it  is 
most  true  that  one  great  effect  of  Christiani^ 
has  been  to  civilize  and  to  enlighten  the  worlds 
to  awidcen  in  men  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  a 
desire  of  improvement^  to  expand  and  to  elerate 
their  minds  to  a  higher  tone  of  thinking  and  at 
acting,  to  stimulate  them  to  praiseworthy  ex^ 
ertion  in  the  cultivation  of  all  those  branches  of 
various  learnings  by  which  their  social  and  mwal 
condition  is  adorned  and  improved. 

It  is  my  purpose^  then^  to  take  advantage  of 
this  text,  to  call  your  attention  to  a  brief  eonsi- 
deration  of  the  important  fact,  that  Christiamty 
and  human  learning  have  always  maintahied, 
one  with  the  other,  a  close  and  intimate  aOi- 
ance^  hare  gone  hand  in  h^id^  have  given  and 
received  mutual  assistance  and  support.  The 
futjeet  is  under  all  eircunu^tances  interesting 
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and  important ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  entitled  to 
attention  within  the  precincts  of  the  venerable 
establishments  which  now  surround  us,  whi^h 
have  been  erected  and  endowed  by  pious  and 
benevolent  founders,  for  the  express  purpose 
that  sound  religion  and  usefiil  learning  might 
therein  jointly  flourish  and  abound. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  writers  *,  who 
have  made  the  bold  assertion,  that  human  learn- 
ing is  hostile  to  the  cause  of  revelation.  They 
have  been  willing  to  insinuate  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  has  in  great  measure  owed  its  recep- 
tion in  the  world  to  the  ignorance  which  has 
overspread  the  minds  of  men.  They  have  even 
ventured  to  state  as  a  fact  in  proof  of  their  posi- 
tion, that  the  resurrection  of  letters  after  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  period  fatal 
to  Christianity,  and  that,  since  that  period,  this 
religion  has  been  on  the  decline. 

These  are  indeed  affirmations  which  must 
startle  at  first  sight  every  considerate  friend  to 
revelation,  and  make  him  deeply  anxious  to 
know  whether  they  have  the  slightest  semblance 
of  truth  for  their  foundation.  If  they  were  true, 
a  most  serious  presumption  against  Christianity 
itself  would  undoubtedly  arise ;  for  how  many 
would  deem  it  probable  from  this  fact  alone,  that 
a  religion,  which  is  indebted  to  ignorance  for  its 

*  See  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works,  6vo.  tol.  iii.  p.  i3,  &'C. 
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reception,  may  be  founded  in  error.  If  they  were 
true,  those  respected  indiyiduals,  who  have  raised, 
in  this  and  other  places,  great  institutions  for 
the  joint  purpose  of  promoting  religion  and 
learning,  have  acted  on  a  mbtaken  principle ; 
have  endeavoured  to  embrace  in  one  design  ob- 
jects which  are  incompatible  with  each  other ; 
have,  by  striving  to  advance  the  cultivation  of 
human  learning,  been  unwarily  sapping  the 
foundation  of  that  religion  which  they  also  inr 
tended  to  support.  If,  further,  these  affirmations 
were  true,  how  painful  would  be  the  reflection 
to  many  of  the  great  sons  of  science,  to  those 
who  have  spent  their  weary  hours  in  curious  in- 
vestigation and  laborious  research,  which  they 
destined  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
— how  painful  would  be  to  them  the  reflection, 
that  by  every  ray  of  the  light  of  science  which 
they  have  contributed  to  shed,  they  have  Cast  a 
shade  on  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  that,  by  every 
step  of  advance  which  they  have  made  in  climb- 
ing the  heights  of  recondite  and  liberal  learnings 
they  have,  however  undesignedly,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  anxious  wishes,  contributed  to 
deprive  men  of  the  firm  hold  of  that  religioq^ 
which,  as  universal  experience  tells  us,  must  con- 
stitute to  all  the  surest  source  of  joy  and  peace 
in  life,  the  only  hope  and  consolation  in  death. 
But  undoubtedly  these  affirmations  are  not. 
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cannot  be,  true.  Christianity  is  not  allied  to  igno- 
rance, has  been  in  no  sense  or  degree  founded 
upon  it.  It  did  not  owe  its  first  reception  in  the 
world  to  the  darkness  of  the  times  in  which  it  rose. 
For,  if  ever  a  period  of  antiquity  is  to  be  named 
in  which  learning  and  civilization  were  at  their 
height,  it  is  that  very  period  at  which  the 
Founder  of  our  holy  religion  appeared  upon 
earth  ;  as  if  it  was  the  express  design  of  Provi- 
dence, in  so  ordering  the  course  of  events,  to  prove 
to  mankind  that  the  Wisdom  which  is  from  above 
could  triumph  over  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ; 
and  that  persons  of  minds  unimproved  by  edu- 
cation and  destitute  of  all  assistances  of  human 
learning,  could,  when  aided  with  the  power  of 
Divine  truth,  effect  more  for  the  edification  of 
the  world,  than  any  heathen  moralists  ever  could 
effect.  Again  let  us  call  to  mind,  to  whom  did 
the  early  Apostles  especially  address  themselveSj 
and  where  were  their  labours  crowned  with  the 
happiest  success  ?  They  did  not  merely  address 
themselves  to  persons  of  unimproved  minds,  or 
converse  in  obscure  villages,  where  the  light  of 
civilization  had  scarcely  penetrated;  but  they 
pubUshcd  the  truth  in  the  most  polished  capitals 
of  the  heathen  world,  at  Athens,  at  Rome,  at 
Corinth,  at  Ephesus  ;  in  places  where  all  that 
■was  then  attainable  of  science  and  of  learning 
was  concentrated,  and  where  the  powers  of  the 
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human  mind  had  received  tlietr  bigbcst degree 
expaniiion  and  iniprovement.  Cbru>tiiUiit]rlia»not 
Mnce  owed  iU  coutiiiuc-d  reception  in  tlic  world 
to  the  iguoraucc  of  men;  for  it  ha^  been  main- 
taiued  in  itK  mo^t  gentuue  purity,  in  th(H>e  couo- 
tries  wbicli  arc  inost  enlightened  by  BcJeuce ;  and, 
aewearc  encouraged  from  all  appearances  to  bope, 
it  will  ever  strike  its  roots  deeper  and  spread  H* 
brancheii  wider,  in  proportion  as  the  uiulerstand- 
IngR  of  men  are  more  opened  to  the  perception 
of  truth,  by  cultivation  and  improvement. 

The  asitcrtion  then  of  the  fact  that  the  raeuf' 
rectjon  of  letterH  was  prejudicial  to  the  cause  «£ 
Cbriittianity,  is  to  be  met  by  a  pot^itire 
It  may  be  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the 
whether  we  regard  the  general  prevalence  of  its 
Kpirit  and  principlet),  and  tlic  iiiBuence  of  its 
precepts  over  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  indivi- 
duals; or  whether  we  advert  to  its  visible  esta- 
blishment and  extension  over  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  known  world. 

True  it  unquestionably  is,  that  if  we  could 
consent  to  admit  tliat  Christianity  is  injured  by 
being  purified  from  corrriptioDs,  we  could  not  do 
otherwise  tlian  allow  that  the  revival  of  letters 
was  injurious  to  its  iutere.stg  ;  for  unquestionably 
that  revival  was  the  direct  mean  of  removing 
the  impure  additions  which  human  weakness  and 
error  had  en^^rafted  on  the  genuine  ttock.     But 
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what  reflecting  person,  who  rightly  understand* 
his  religion  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  for  a 
moment  admit  that,  to  purify  Christianity  from 
such  corruptions  as  then  prevailed,  was  to  injure 
its  sacred  cause,  or  to  impair  its  genuine  influ* 
ence  ?  Who  will  not  rather  allow  that  this  was 
to  confer  upon  it  the  most  valuahle  service,  to 
promote  its  real  interests  in  the  most  efiectual 
manner  ?  It  may  safely  he  admitted  that  the 
revival  of  letters  after  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages  has  decidedly  proved  prejudicial 
to  those  superstitions  and  abuses,  which  had 
gathered  ro^nd  Christianity  and  had  defaced 
Hs  genuine  form,  Those  abuses,  adverse  as.  in 
most  instances  they  were,  to  its  true  spirit  as 
well  as  its  direct  precept,  would  never  have  been 
attempted,  still  less  would  have  been  patiently 
acquiesced  in  for  so  many  centuries,  had  not  thQ 
minds  of  men  been  bound  down  by  the  iron 
chains  of  ignorance.  But  as  soon  as  the  cause 
ceased  to  operate,  the  effect  rapidly  gave  way. 
As  soon  as  the  light  of  mental  improvement  be-t 
gan  to  prevail,  the  dark  mists  of  superstition  and 
religious  corruption  were  in  great  measure  dis* 
pelled.  That  glorious  sera  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  ensued,  which  brought  baek« 
in  many  countries  of  Christendom,  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel  to  its  original  purity  and  simplir 
city,  cleared  it  from  all  that  superstition  or 
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fraud  or  ignorance  had  annexed 
sented  it  in  that  genuine  form  of  loveliness, 
which  it  was  designed  hy  its  Divine  Author  to 
bear.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  accidental 
and  political  causes,  many  of  them  wholly  un- 
connected with  religion,  occasioned  immediate 
resistance  to  the  Popish  usurpations,  and  led  in 
their  immediate  effect  to  the  Reformation.  But 
had  not  those  particular  causes  existed,that  Re- 
formation could  not  have  been  long  delayed. 
The  seeds  of  it  were  already  sown  and  must  have 
burst  forth.  The  real  causes  of  it  lay  in  the  im- 
provements which  were  taking  place  in  the  sta) 
of  the  human  mind,  and  those  causes  sooner 
later  must  have  had  their  operation. 

Thus  the  resurrection  of  letters  was  indis- 
putably, not  hostile,  but  friendly  and  beneficial  to 
genuine  Christianity.  It  tore  from  it  all  that  the 
weakness,  or  the  wantonness,  of  man's  reason  had 
added  to  the  pure  word  of  God.  The  unhealthy 
excrescences  which  had  formed  upon  this  goodly 
tree  were  then  lopped  off,  but  the  trunk  itself 
remained  uninjured  and  entire;  remained  to 
flourish  with  its  original  majesty  and  beauty  and 
glory,  to  spread  wide  its  branches  in  every 
direction,  and  to  afford  a  continual  increase  of 
peace  and  consolation  to  all  who  repose  under 
its  sacred  shade. 

And  who  will  not  allow  that  the  true 
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dhristianity  has  more  prevailed^  and  its  power 
over  the  heartBof  individuals  increased,  as  fisur  as 
¥re  can  judge  ^  from  visible  effects,  since  the 
lights  of  literature  und :  civilization  have  been 
shed  upon  the  Christian  world  ?  During  the  dark 
ages  of  barbarism,  it  is  too  well  known,  bow  littl^ 
in  many  instances,  existed  of  Christianity  besides 
the  outward  name  and  form.^  A  blind  submission 
to  the  implicit  authority  of  fallible  mim  was  sub- 
stituted for  obedience  to  the  infallible  rule  of 
God's  law.  The  Bible  was  a  sealed  book  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  waters  of  salvation,  so 
pure  at  the  original  source,  were  conveyed  to 
the  lips  of  men  through  impure  and  corrupting 
channels.  Hence  it  was,  that  a  religion,  which 
especially  addresses  itself  to  the  heart  of  man, 
was  in  a  great  measure  made' to  consist  in  a 
multitude  of  outward  unmeaning  forms.  Hence 
it  was,  that  its  genuine  principles  were  well  nigh 
forgotten  in  the  world,  and  its  sacred  name  used 
to  sanction  many  practides  most  abhorrent  fr6iA 
all  that  it  commands.  But,  since  the  revival  of 
kstters,  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  has  been 
more  generally  felt,  and  its  influence  far  more  ap- 
parent in  the  public  and  private  conduct  of  the 
Christian  world.  Much  as  every  true  iservafttt  of 
hk  Redeemer  may  still  have  reason  to  lament 
that,  even  in  those  countries  where  its  purest 
forms  are  established,  too  many  are  Christians 
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rather  in  name  than  in  spirit,  still  it  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a  fact  beyond  all  question,  that  through- 
out the  Christian  world  in  general,  its  duties  are 
in  these  later  days  more  correctly  understood 
and  more  generally  practised.  Christians,  having 
been  enabled  to  drink  the  waters  of  salvation  at 
the  fountain  head,  have  learnt  to  feel  more 
strongly  the  powerful  obligations  which  their 
religion  imposes  upon  them.  They  have  learnt 
that,  in  order  to  become  Christians  indeed,  they 
must  imbibe  its  sacred  influence  into  their  hearts; 
that  they  must  turn  to  their  Redeemer  with  re- 
pentance and  with  faith  ;  with  repentance,  not 
consisting  merely  in  the  outward  forms  of  pen- 
ance, but  seated  in  the  inmost  feelings,  and  pro- 
ducing a  change  of  conduct ;  with  faith,  not  life- 
less and  unproductive,  but  bearing  good  fruits 
in  the  life  and  conversation.  Hence  devotion 
has  been  quickened;  Christian  charity  has  been 
better  understood ;  Christian  principles  have 
been  displayed  more  fully  in  all  the  relations  of 
social  life,  Nor  is  it  only  in  those  countries 
where  the  Reformation  has  been  established,  that 
tlifi  true  spirit  of  Christianity  has,  since  the  re- 
vival of  literature,  obtained  a  greater  influence. 
Even  where  corruptions  still  prevail  with  little 
abatement,  a  milder  spirit  lias  obtained.  Wh»e 
nothing  has  been  reformed  in  name,  much  . 
been  reformed  in  fact ;  here  too  the  fierccnesa^ 
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petsecutioti  has  been  moderated,  asperities  have 
been  softened>  and  mutual  enmity  abated ;  many 
unchristian  practices  have  ceased^  and  more  of 
the  true  spirit  of  religion  is  perceptible  in  public 
and  in  private  conduct. 

But,  if  we  further  turn  our  views  to  the  visible 
spread  of  Christianity  over  the  regions  of  the 
globe,  we  shall  find  additional  reason  for  denying 
the  assertion  that  the  resurrection  of  letters  has 
been  prejudicial  to  this  sacred  cause.  How* 
ever  the  true  believer  in  Christ  may  Iament> 
on  surveying  the  known  portions  of  our  habit*^ 
able  globe,  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries,  millions  of  human  beings  still  eon^ 
tinue  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  heathen 
superstitions;  yet  he  cannot  hesitate  to  allow 
that  in  these  later  days  the  light  of  true  reli- 
gion has  penetrated  to  whole  climes,  to  which 
it  was  before  unknown^  Together  with  the  re- 
vival of  letters  there  arose  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  activity  in  the  Christian  world ;  commerce 
was  extended,  arts  were  improved,  wealth  was 
accumulated.  Hence  colonies  from  Christian 
lands  have  been  established  in  many  countries, 
which  were  before  completely  barbarous ;  and  to 
them  has  happily  been  conveyed,  together  with 
the  means  of  intellectual  improvement  and  the 
arts  of  civilized  life,  the  religion  of  truth.  Thus 
has  indirectly  the  advancement  of  civilisation 
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tended  to  promote  the  visible  extension  of  Cliri 
tiauity.  But  still  more,  in  a  direct  manner,  in 
proportion  as  Christians  liave,  under  the  im- 
provements of  literature,  better  understood  the 
true  spirit  of  their  religion,  they  have  felt  with 
greater  force  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  bring 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  those  nations  who 
have  lain  euveloped  in  the  darkness  of  hea- 
thenism. Hence  lias  sprung  up  that  noble  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  which  has 
produced,  and  we  trust  will  further  produce, 
our  own  times  such  abundant  fruits;  a  zei 
which,  if  in  some  instances  it  has  run  into  wiU 
ness  and  extravagance,  has  in  others  been  i 
rected  by  souud  knowledge  and  firm  discretion! 
and  may,  we  devoutly  hope,  be  destined  to  burn  ' 
with  holy  ardour  until  the  blessed  time  shall 
come,  when  "  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  th^ 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  t 
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Thus  then  no  reflecting  person  will  allow  in 
the  slightest  degree  that  the  resurrection  of  let- 
ters was  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  most  solid 
grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  sacred  cause  of 
Revelation  has,  in  various  manners,  flourished 
and  prospered  more  abundantly  since  that  period 
than  it  did  before.  And  if,  from  these  views  of  tb| 
subject,  we  turn  to  the  argument  which  is  to  \ 
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derived  from  authority,  that  is,  from  the  number 
of  the  most  eminent  and  enlightened  persons 
¥^hom  the  world  has  ever  seen,  who  faaye  been 
firm  believers  in  Christianity;  believers  not 
merely  on  the  principle  of  acquiescing  without 
l^nquiry  in  what  ia  commonly  received  bj 
others^  bwt  believers  after  esteblishi^  their  own 
oonyijBtion  by  r^ular  and  laborious  investigat 
tiom  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  rested ;  •  we 
shall  find  ye^  further  proof  that  there  subsistn 
ihe  most  entire  harmony;  between  religion  aad 
learning..  For,  not  to  travel  beyond  the  limits 
o£  our  own  countiy,  when:  we  find  among  the 
firmbi^lieversJn  Chriatianity^  not  upon  authoidty 
pf  others  but  jupon^^  their  own  .solid  conviction^ 
such  meji  as  Newton>iand  Locke,  and  Addison^ 
and  Boyle;  men  without  any  professional  bias, 
and  placed  above,  the  influence  of  vulgar  preju-r 
dices ;  we  surely  must  allow  that>  whether  we 
yrpuld  look  to  the  highest  distinction  in  the  lof- 
tier range  of  science^  or  in  the  investigation  of 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  or  in  that  of  the 
truths  of  naturalphilosophy,  or,  lastly,  in  polished 
classical  taste  and  the  finer  departments  of  lite^ 
mtuxe^ — instances  as  strong  as  the  history  of 
th0  whole  world  can  isupply^  are  ranged  on  the 
^idei  and .  in .  ihet .  support,  of  .Christianity*^  It 
will  not  be  denied  L  that  some  persons,  un^ 
doubtedly  of  high  attainments  and  powerful 
talents,  have  been  disbelievers  in  the  truth  of 
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Revelation.  Rut  when  we  come  to  enquire  'M 
the  means  they  have  employed  of  coming  to 
a  right  conclui>ion,  and  into  the  manner  of 
their  cxpresHing  their  opinions,  we  hhall  Hnd 
that  far  leas  weight  is  to  be  given  to  their 
authority  on  such  a  subject  than  might  at  first 
fiight  be  supposed.  Of  those  who  have  been 
moKt  notorious  for  denying  the  truth  of  revcia* 
tion,  many  have  indulged  in  viciouK  habitA 
and  practices  so  decidedly  adverse  to  all  that 
religion  commands  as  to  make  their  uitereKlii, 
and  tlieir  wishes  wholly  incompatible  with  their 
being  able  to  form  an  impartial  judgment. 
With  such  persons,  to  believe  in  an  omnipro* 
sent  God  and  a  future  state  of  retribution, 
would  be  the  most  drcarlful  and  alarming  of  all 
evils.  Others  again  of  dintinguishcd  ch'AT&ctcT 
in  other  paths  of  literature  have,  in  arguing 
against  the  Bible,  shewn  the  grossest  ignoraoce, 
and  committed  the  absurdest  blunders*^  so  as  to 
prove  most  fully  that  they  had  not  taken  the 
least  pains  to  understand  that  which  they  pre- 
tended to  confute.  They  have  merely  hastiiy 
taken  up  some  plausible  popular  objections,  mod 
set  them  ofl'so  as  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  without  instituting  any  regular  en- 
quiry into  the  ground  on  which  revelation  rests, 
and  the  general  incontrovertible  proofs  wbid 

*  See  Note  B  «  b. 
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may  be  adduced  for  its  inipport.  Nor  have 
there  been  wanting  persons,  amongst  the  most 
determined  enemies  of  revelation,  who  have  ma* 
nifestly  been  seduced  by  the  weak  vanity  of 
signalizing  their  sagacity  in  striking  out  of 
the  path  of  ordinary  belief,  which  the  vulgar 
tread,  and  by  the  still  more  weak,  as  well  as 
wicked^  disposition  of  exercising  powers  of  wit 
and  raillery  on  matters  to  which  feelings  of  re- 
verence are  attached  by  other  men.  Thus,  if 
instances  such  as  these  be  thrown,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  out  of  consideration,  the  examples  will,  I 
apprehend,  be  very  few,  of  persons  really  emi- 
nent for  talents  and  acquirements,  who  have 
calmly,  deliberately  and  dispassionately  investi- 
gated the  chain  of  evidence  on  which  Chris- 
tianity rests,  and  have  in  the  result  become  dis- 
believers in  its  truth. 

In  the  next  place,  if  from  considering  the 
great  preponderance  of  authority  of  eminent 
men  in  favour  of  Christianity,  we  turn  to  view 
the  many  valuable  props  and  assistances  which 
have  been  supplied  to  it  from  every  branch  of 
literature,  we  shall  find  more  full  and  satisfactory 
proofs  that  there  indeed  subsists  a  most  happy 
alliance  between  revelation  and  learning;  and 
that  if,  in  some  instances,  learning  misapplied 
and  misused  has  led  to  sophistries  by  which  re- 
l^ion  has  been  impugned,  it  has,  in  its  juster 
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application,  and  under  the  direction  of  souiu 
heads,  supplied  the  means  by  which  those  sophis- 
tries have  been  confuted.  For,  on  what  quarter  of 
revelation,  and  with  what  instruments  of  attack 
has  the  objector  made  hisassault,  and  not  been 
successfully  repelled  by  those  powerful  weapons 
of  defence,  which  the  lights  of  modern  learning 
and  science  have  most  happily  supplied  ?  Has 
he  endeavoured  by  abstruse  metaphysical  rea- 
sonings to  shake  our  belief  in  that  primary 
doctrine  of  all  religion,  the  existence  of  an 
powerful,  all-wise,  all-perfect  and  omnipn 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe  ?  All 
investigations  of  the  natural  world  which  have 
been  made  in  modern  times,  the  improvements  in 
the  anatomyofthe  human  frame,  in  iheknowli 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  pi 
cularly  the  grand  discoveries  in  the  noble  sciei 
of  astronomy  have  tended  to  accumulate  the  roost 
striking  and  various  proofs,  from  the  marks  of 
contrivance  which  abound  through  the  universe, 
of  One  great  contriving  Mind.  Has  he  attempted 
to  perplex  our  reason  by  disproving  any  fixed 
relation  between  cause  and  effect,  or  by  intro- 
ducing a  spirit  of  general  scepticism  respecting 
the  certainty  of  all  knowledge  ;  or  has  he  pro- 
fessed to  prove  that  no  recorded  testimony  of 
miracles  performed  can  ever  afford  a  sufficient 
ground  of  assurance  of  any  truth  ?    The  im- 
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proved  study  of  metaphysical  science  and  the 
weapons  of  logic  have  been  employed,  under  the 
guidance  of  true  wisdom  and  sound  discretion, 
to  confute  all  these  bold  paradoxes  and  perplex- 
ing subtleties,  and  to  shew  that  no  rational  mind 
can  withhold  its  assent  from  facts  so  attested  as 
those  which  form  the  ground^vork  of  Christian 
faith.  Has  he  made  it  his  endeavour,  in  search- 
ing into  the  volume  of  revelation,  to  distort 
particular  texts  from  their  received  meaning  by 
absurd  and  fanciful  interpretations,  or  to  prove 
that  the  several  books  were  not  written  by  the 
persons  whose  names  they  bear,  or  to  shew  that 
uncertainty  has  been  introduced  into  the  sacred 
records,  at  some  later  periods,  by  interpolations 
and  alterations  ?  Here  the  test  of  accurate  and 
improved  criticism,  the  knowledge  of  the  nicer 
peculiarities  and  idioms  of  the  antient  languages, 
and  of  the  customs  of  the  East  as  amply  and 
satisfactorily  illustrated  by  modern  travellers, 
have  been  applied  most  successfully  to  establish 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Holy  Writ ; 
to  affix  the  stamp  of  truth  to  the  received  inter* 
pretations,  and  to  expose  the  false.  Has  he 
made  it  his  business  to  magnify  such  chronolo- 
gical and  historical  difficulties  as  are  found  in 
the  Bible,  and  industriously  to  search  out  pas- 
sages which  are  at  variance  one  with  the  other  ? 
Here  the  accurate  researches  which  have  been 
od  2 
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made  into  profane  histories,  and  the  lights  which"  ^ 
Iiavc  been  afforded  by  the  industry  and  diligence 
of  the  learned,  have  shewn  a  real  accordance  to 
exist,  where  there  is  apparent  discrepancy ;  and 
have  fully  proved  that  no  greater  difficuUieK 
occur  in  the  Bible,  than  are  unavoidably  to  be 
found  in  alt  historical  records  of  high  antiquity. 
Has  the  opponent  of  revelation  assailed  the 
truth  of  some  of  the  earlier  facts  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  as  the  descent  of  the  whole 
human  race  from  one  common  stock  and  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  a  general  deluge? 
In  the  former  case,  the  science  of  improved  phy- 
siology has  shewn  that  no  variations  of  colour  or 
countenance  or  form  or  mental  qualities  exist 
amongst  the  different  individuals  of  the  human 
race,  which  may  not  be  well  accounted  for  by 
the  varying  influence  of  climate  and  soil  and 
habits  and  modes  of  life,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
science  of  geology,  so  diligently  cultivated  in 
modem  times,  has  ascertained  that  proofs  of  the 
earth's  having  been  overspread  by  a  great  deluge 
of  waters  are  found  from  existing  appearances, 
too  clear  and  decisive  to  admit  of  the  slightest 
doubt.  In  short,  to  whatever  department  of 
modern  science  and  literature  we  turn,  whether 
to  history  and  antiquities,  to  criticism  and  philo- 
logy, to  natural  philosophy  and  physiological 
research,  or  to  logic  and  metaphysics,  we  shall 
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find  that  all  have  in  some  manner,  dhrect  and 
indirect,  in  some  consequence  immediate  or  re* 
mote,  heen  arrayed  and  drawn  forth  in  suppcHrt 
of  the  great  cause  of  Re  velation  ^«  ^ 

.  If,  then,  universal  literature  has  furnished  such 
powerful  fliids  to  Christianity ;  Christianity  has, 
in  return,  proved  herself  to  be  to  literature  no 
feeble  or  ineffectual  ally;  but  has  amply  repaid 
the  assistance  she  has  derived  by  a  return  gf 
benefits  abundantly  imparted. 

And,  in  order  that  we  may  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  recollect  that;, 
at  the  period  when  the  lights  of  civilization  and 
literature  were  well  nigh  extinguished  by  the 
irruptions  of  barbarism,  the  institutions  of 
rdigion  formed  the  only  barrier  by  which  the 
valuable  remains  of  the  literary  excellence  of  an- 
tiquity were  preserved  from  the  inroads  of  bar- 
barian violence.  The  Christian  clergy  were  idmost 
the  sole  cultivators  of  any  description  of  learning 
amidst  the  gross  darkness  of  ignorance  that  every 
where  surrounded  them ;  and  the  precincts  of 
religious  houses  afforded  the  only  asylum  for  the 
works  of  genius  and  erudition,  of  which,  other- 
wise, in  the  common  and  wide-wasting  ruin,  per- 
haps not  a  single  vestige  would  have  been  left. 
Hence  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  we  are  probably 

• 
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indebted  to  Christianity  for  all  tlie  models 
literary  excellence,  which  we  derive  from  the 
ancients,  and  which  have  soessentially  contributed 
to  improve  the  taste,  to  inform  the  understand- 
ings, and  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  modems. 
But,  as  a  further  proof  that  Christianity  has  a 
most  powerful  tendency  to  promote  the  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  the  moral  advancement  of  man- 
kind, the  appeal  may  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence be  made  to  fact ;  to  the  very  remarkable 
and  conclusive  fact,  that  literature  has  flourishedi 
in  modern  times,  principally,  and  almost  excl 
sively,  in  Christian  countries ;  and  this,  with 
very  important  addition,  that  where  Christianity 
has  been  professed  in  its  greatest  purity,  there 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  have  been  mi 
developed,  and  employed  with  the  greatest  si 
cess  in  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  View 
countries  of  the  East,  as  Chaldea  and  Eg; 
which  have  been  called  the  cradle  of  letters, 
from  which  science  first  dawned  upon  the  world 
view  any  of  the  countries  of  the  globe,  which  are 
strangers  to  the  knowledge  of  true  religion,  and 
involved  in  the  darkness  of  Heathenism,  or  given 
over  to  gross  superstition  and  religious  im- 
posture. You  find  them  in  a  state  of  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  spiritual  abasement.  You  dis- 
cover among  them  no  vigour  or 
talent,  no  spirit  of  invention,  no  ardour 
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«eiarch>  ho  desire  of  literary  excellence^  an4  little 
dispoBition  to  cultivate  the  useful  arts  lyhich 
adorn  and  improve  social  life.     Turn,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  Christian  lands,  to.  those  espe- 
cially which  best  deserve  the  name  from  the 
purity  of  form  and  doctrine  in  which  Chris- 
tianity is  professed.     Here  we  find — speaking  m 
the  general^  and  with  such  modifications  and 
qualifications   as  are  necessary  .in  all  matters 
which  depend  on  the  operation  of  mixed  hunian 
motives,  and  many  causes  variously  combined— <^ 
here  we  find  that  the  greatest  vigour  of  intellect 
tual  exertion  has. e vex  prevailed ;  here  the  thirst 
of  knowledge  has  been  most  ardent,  the  spirit  oi 
inveistigation  most  a^ive ;  here  .  has  been  the 
greatest  capacity. to  invent,  and  the  greatei^ 
desire  to  improve.    Hence  it . is  that  these  coun- 
tries have  ever  been,  and  are  at  this  moment,  the 
most  civilized  and  improved  of  any  in  the  world; 
that  in  them  science  has  attained  to  its-  most 
towering  height,  the  arts  of  civilization  )iav6 
effected  most  in  polishing  and  adorning  life,  and 
the  researches  of  various  learning  have  been 
pushed  to  the  greatest  extent.     No  doubt,  it 
may  be  allowed  that  adventitious  and  accidental 
causes  have  contributed  something  towards  pro- 
ducing these  effects :  but  the  primary  cause,  the 
great  moving  spring,  must  be  sought  in  the  pe- 
culiar genius  and  character  of  the  Christian  reli- 
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gion  ;  a  religion,  of  which  truth  is  tlie  lbandil»i 
tion,  and  truth  the  eud  ;  which  ever  addresses  its 
appeal  to  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  solicits  the  most  close  investigation  of 
the  grounds  on  which  it  rests :  which,  as  it  is 
intended  to  encrease  the  happiness  of  man,  so 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  dignify,  to  exalt,  and  to 
ennoble  his  nature  ;  which  acts  with  a  force  and 
influence  and  vigour  peculiarly  its  own,  in  excit- 
ing men  to  the  active  employment  of  their  Acui- 
ties, in  giving  a  spring  and  impulse  to  all  the 
energies  of  their  nature,  in  teaching  them  that 
higher  range  of  duties  by  which  they  are  induced 
to  exert  their  powers  both  of  mind  and  body  ft 
the  general  advancement  of  social  happiness,  ai 
for  the  supreme  glory  of  their  great  Creator. 

The  reflexions  which  have  now  been  made  on 
the  alliance  which  subsists  between  revelatioi 
and  human  learning,  and  on  the  support  whit 
they  have  mutually  given  and  received,  suggi 
many  inferences  of  considerable  practical  im* 
portance.  They  especially  recommend  to  all  the 
duty  of  endeavouring  to  maintain,  strengthen, 
and  perpetuate  a  connexion,  which  appears  to 
have  been  marked  out  in  the  designs  of  the 
all-wise  providence  of  God,  and  from  which 
such  valuable  and  extensive  benefits  have  been 
derived.  They  call  upon  the  cultivator  of  human 
learning  never  to  separate  his  pursuit  from  the 
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tiause  of  Revelation,  but  rather  so  to  employ  wd 
direct  it,  as  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  support 
:of  this  holy  cause.     They  call  upon  him  who  is 
^  concerned  for  the  honour  of  Revelation,  to  endea- 
vour to  assist,  and  give  effect  to,  the  tendency 
wMch  that  Revelation  has  to  exalt  the  intellectual 
character  of  mankind,  to  enlighten  their  minds 
with  various  knowledge,  and  to  stimulate  them 
to;  the  general  improvement  of  their  faculties.  , 
.....  Let  it  then,  on  the ,  one  lumd,  be  the  earnest 
endeavour  of  all  of  us,  while  we  exercise  widi 
diligence  the  talents  with  which  we  may  be  se- 
verally Uessed,  in  the  diffeirent  departments  of 
human  learning,  to  make  our  acquirements  tend 
to. that  which  ought  to  be  the  great  end  of  all 
human  pursuits,  the  advancement  of  true  reli- 
gion for  the  eternal  benefit  of  oursdves  and  our 
fellow-creatures.    Instead  of  being,  puffed  up 
with  pride  of  understanding  by  any  knowledge 
to  which  we  may  attain ;  instead  of  being  led  by 
it  to  indulge  the  weak  vanity  of  soaring  above 
all  vulgar  prejudice,  and. striking  out  of  the  path 
beaten  by  others,  into  unknown  and  devious 
tracks  ;   instead  of  feeling  a  predisposition  to 
doubt  what  others  believe,  and  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  because  they  believe ;  let  us  learn  that 
it  is  the  first  effect  of  true  wisdom  to  teach  us 
our  own  ignorance  and  weakness ;  to  make  us 
humble,  modest,  diffident;  patient  of  instruction. 
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and  desirous  of  receiving  it ;  not  attempting  to' 
be  wise  above  that  which  is  written ;  willing  to 
bend  our  reason  to  the  authority  of  Revelation; 
and  not  disposed  to  reject  what  that  Revelation 
presses  on  our  belief,  merely  on  the  ground  that 
we  find  in  it  some  partial  difficulties,  and  that  we 
cannot  grasp  with  our  feeble  understandings  alt 
the  designs  of  Providence  respecting  it  In  par- 
ticular, with  reference  to  the  more  peculiar 
studies  of  this  university,  let  us  beware  that  the 
habit  of  studying  the  exacter  sciences,  of  c( 
versing!  with  pursuits  which  deal  in  strict 
monstritiin,  and  with  truths  which  can 
brought  to  the  test  of  regular  experiment,  may 
not  lead  us  to  require  similar  demonstrative 
proof  in  matters  of  religion,  from  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  strict  demonstration  is  ex- 
cluded ;  in  which  our  conviction  must  rest  on 
that  high  moral  probabiUty  on  which  we 
obliged,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  to 
at  every  instant  *. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  never  fall  into  the 
grievous  error  of  separating  the  cause  of  Revela- 
tion from  that  of  human  learning,  by  decrying, 
with  some  enthusiasts  of  the  present  day,  all 
human  aids  in  matters  of  religion,  and  expecting 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  its  sacred  truths  to  be 
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infilsed  iiato  fi»  bjr.  iirtimcdiate  inspiration  >frdm 
Godi  lit  is  the  coinUtion  wisely  annexed  by- Pro- 
vidence 40"^^  oni  i  present  state, :  that  e^epy  good, 
temporal  atkd  spirittud,  should  lie  aiequired  *by  ns 
through  the  diligpent)  inqildyment^  of  our  fkduir 
ties^  and  the  useofdhogemeaiiS' which  are^koed 
within '  our  >  reach ;  and  *  thus  must  our  know- 
ledge of  sB.  that  concerhs  our  religious  faith/ he 
attained  by  diligently  perusing  Holy  Writ,  and 
by  applying  to  those  assistances  of  various  human 
learning,  by  which  its  meaning  is  illustrated  and 
explained.  Let  those  among  us  especially,  who 
are,  or  who  are  destined  to  be,  the  ministers  of 
God's  Church  on  earth,  remember  that  by  the 
diligent  cultivation  of  their  talents  in  close  appli- 
cation to  human  learning,  they  will  lay  the  best 
foundation  for  their  professional  studies ;  they  will 
thus  be  best  enabled  to  prove  themselves  faithful 
and  useful  dispensers  of  God's  holy  word,  to  con- 
vince the  gainsayer,  to  bring  back  the  wanderer, 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  guard  their  flocks 
from  danger  from  within  and  from  without,  to  give 
diligenceto  exhortation  and  doctrine ;  and  thereby 
to  recommend  themselves  as  faithful  servants  in 
the  sight  of  Him  whose  name  they  bear,  and  by 
whose  authority  they  are  commissioned. 

Acting  under  these  impressions,  and  with  these 
precautions,  we  shall  assist  the  great  purposes  de- 
signed by  Him  who  was  *'  the  true  light  that  light- 
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eth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.**  Dili- 
gent in  oar  Christian  calling,  anxious  to  know 
our  duty,  and  careful  to  practise  it,  we  shall  derive 
our  most  valuable  knowledge  from  the  fountain 
of  divine  truth ;  and  shall  consider  all  human  ac- 
quirements as  subordinate  to  that  which  should 
be  the  great  end  of  our  being,  the  acquirement 
of  the  better  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above, 
and  which  points  the  way  to  eternal  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  blessed  Lord  and  only 
Saviour. 
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Note  [A.]     Page  43. 

The  cautions  here  given  are  by  no  means  superfluous  at 
the  present  day.  The  abuses  of  the  doctrine  of  a  parti- 
cular Providence,  which  the  writings  of  many  secta- 
ries, and  particularly  of  the  Arminian  Methodists,  have 
of  later  years  exhibited,  are  such  as  to  furnish  matter 
of  deep  regret  to  every  reflecting  mind.  The  foundation 
of  tliese  abuses  was  laid  by  the  early  Methodists  of  tlie 
last  century,  and  especially  by  their  leaders  Wesley  and 
Whitfield,  as  is  seen  from  their  Journals  and  other  writ- 
ings. These  enthusiasts  not  only  pretended  to  be  acting 
under  an  extraordinary  inspiration,  and  to  be  holding 
immediate  communications  with  the  Deity,  but  they  in- 
terpreted the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  into  sen- 
sible and  visible  declarations  of  the  will  of  Providence. 
Every  favourable  event  marked  the  approbation  of  heaven 
to  themselves  and  their  followers ;  every  calamitous  event 
which  befell  their  opposers  was  an  especial  judgment  on 
them  for  their  opposition.  As  Whitfield  and  Wesley 
were  men  certainly  not  deficient  in  understanding,  it  is 
really  difficult  to  conceive  that  their  reason  was  so  com- 
pletely overclouded  by  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  as 
to  induce  them  seriously  to  believe  those  to  be  declara- 
tions of  the  will  of  Providence,  which  they  professed  to 
believe,  and  which  they  publicly  announced :  and  to  many 
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it  will  not  seem  to  be  passing  too  harsh  a  judgment 
on  their  conduct,  to  say  that  they  must  have  sometimes 
daimed  these  special  interferences,  contrary  to  their 
better  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  their  fol- 
lowers into  a  beUef  of  their  divine  mission,  and  of  exalt- 
ing their  own  importance.  Indeed  we  have  this  circum- 
stance to  sanction  such  a  judgment  respecting  them,  viz. 
that  they  professed  to  see  the  hand  of  Providence  imme- 
diately concerned,  in  those  events  only  which  were  fa- 
vourable to  themselves,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  in  those 
which  were  unfavourable.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
same  principle,  if  faithfully  and  impartially  applied, 
would  have  led  them  to  interpret  adverse  events  to  be 
sent  upon  themselves  for  warning,  discipline  and  punish- 
ment, as  well  as  to  draw  from  favourable  occurrences 
proofs  of  Divine  protection  and  support. 

It  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  both  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  acted,  at  the  outset  of  their  conduct,  wider 
sincere  religious  impressions,  and  were  influenced  by  an' 
earnest  desire  of  doing  good  to  mankind.  Indeed,  they 
submitted  to  mortifications,  labours,  and  self-denials, 
which  few  persons  would  willingly  encounter,  except 
from  some  sound  conscientious  principle.  Afterwards, 
when  their  minds  became  intoxicated  by  singular  success, 
and  heated  by  delirious  enthusiasm;  when  the  real  good 
which  they  in  many  instances  effected,  by  reclaitning 
some  hardened  sinners  and  abandoned  profligates,  pro- 
bably disguised  from  them  the  evil  which  they  spread, 
by  sanctioning  ranting  folly  and  mad  fanaticism  to  the 
prejudice  of  sound  and  raticmal  piety ;  and  when  feelings 
of  vanity  and  self-importance,  and  of  occasional  exaspe- 
ration against  their  opponents, .  obtained  an  influence 
over  their  minds  and  mixed  with  their  better  motives  o^ 
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action ;  they  were  carried  intoextremet,  whicli  their  own 
contciencet  must  have  inwardly  disapproved.  We  find 
them,  ihdeedy  both  occasionally  lamenting  their  fanatical 
conduct.  Whitiieldi  in  a  letter  written  in  174*8,  says, 
*'  In  how  many  things  have  I  judged  and  acted  wrong — 
I  have  been  too  bitter  in  my  zeal ;  wild-fire  has  been 
mixed  with  it— I  find  I  have  frequently  wrote  and  spoke 
too  much  in  my  own  spirit,  when  I  thought  I  was  writ* 
ing  and  speaking  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God"^ 
by  these  things  I  have  given  some  wrong  touches  to 
God's  ark,  hurt  the  blessed  cause  I  would  defend,"  &c. 
Wesley  also  makes  similar  acknowledgements  in  regard 
to  his  pretensions  to  «n  extraordinary  Providence  and 
inspiration.  (See  his  answer  to  Church,  vol.  XVI.  p.  9G, 
97  of  his  Works,  Bristol  edit.)  ^*  I  cUum  no  other  direc- 
tion of  God's  Spirit  than  is  common  to  all  believers,— 
no  otherwise  inspired  than  you  are,  if  you  love  God." 
And,  when  pressed  with  having  laid  claim  to  an  express 
interpositioii  of  Providence  in  his  favour,  he  says,  "  let  it 
pass  then  as  a  trifle  not  worth  relating."  (Vol.  XVL 
p.  100  of  his  Works.) 

A  few  instances  shall  be  subjoined  from  the  Journals 
of  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  as  specimens  of  the  extreme, 
to  which  these  enthusiasts  carried  their  abuse  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  particular  Providence. 

Whitfield  says,  (Journal  III.  p.  66.)  There  was  sent 
**  a  present  to  myself  of  ten  pounds :  this  I  took  as  a  hint 
from  Providence  to  go  on.** 

**  I  had  a  great  hoarseness,  and  was  deserted  before  I 
went  up  into  the  pulpit :  Ood  took  away  my  hoarseness 
that  I  could  lift  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet."  Journ.  III. 
p.  9. 
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"  I  preaclictl  at  Kennington :  it  rained  most  p; 
the  day ;  Iiowever  God  was  pleased  so  vinibltj  to  interpose 
in  causing  the  weatlier  to  clear  up  and  the  sun  to  shine 
out,  just  as  I  began,  that  I  could  not  avoid  taking  notice 
of  it  to  the  people  in  my  discourse."    Ibid.  HI.  p.  94. 

"  It  rained  very  hard :  but,  upon  prayer  that  God 
tDould  be  pleased  to  toithltold  the  rain,  it  was  done  imme- 
diately."    Ibid.  p.  93. 

On  another  occasion,  the  extraordinary  Providence 
took  place,  not  in  withholding,  but  in  sending  rain.  "  I 
preached  at  Kennington,  and  God  was  pleased  to  send 
rain :  and,  as  soon  as  the  rain  came,  /received  uncommon 
strength  from  above."    Ibid.  p.  96. 

A  person,  quarrelling  with  Wesley,  was  taken  ill  that 
same  day,  "  /  believe  (says  Wesley)  it  was  the  lutsd, 
God  that  uias  upon  him."  Wesl.  4th  Journ.  voL  XX' 
of  his  Works,  p.  206. 

"  The  sun,  nor  could  I  contrive  it  otherwise,  shol 
full  in  my  face,  when  I  began  the  hymn  :  but,  just  as  I 
ended  it,  a  cloud  arose  which  covered  it  till  I  had  done 
preaching.  /*  ani/  thing  too  small/or  the  Providence  of 
Him,  by  whom  our  very  hairs  are  numbered^'  Wesl.  vol. 
XXX.  p.  38. 

"  We  had  our  first  watch-night  at  Snow's-fields: 
scarce  any  went  away,  till  between  twelve  and  one.  How 
is  it,  that  never  any  one  (of  the  Methodists)  in  England 
or  Ireland  has  been  hurt  for  all  these  years,  in  going  to 
all  parts  at  the  dead  of  night.  Are  not  the  hairs  of  out 
head  aU  numbered."    Wesl.  vol.  XXIX.  p.  240. 

"  I  visited  one  whom  God  is  purifying  in  the  fire  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  wife,  whom  he  was  just  goii^ 
to  beat,  which  he  frequently  did,  when  God  smote 
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in  a  tnomenty  so  that  his  hand  dh>pped,  and  he  fell  down 
upon  the  ground^  having  no  more  strength  than  a  new^« 
born  child.  He  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  ever  mnce« 
but  rejoices  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  Qod."  Il»d«  vol* 
XXVILp,297. 

To  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  wrttiiigs  of 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  it  is  well  known  that  instances  of 
a  similar  description  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any 
extent     It  will  not  be  wondered  that  the  followers  of 
these  enthusiasts  at  the  present  day,  who  reverence  theiif 
~  authority,    and    are  fahiiliar  with  thei'T  compositions, 
should  be  guilty  of  similar  abuses,  in  interpreting  the 
common  occurrences  of  life  as  visible  deelaratioiis  of  tfae^ 
Divine  Will.     Accordingly,  we  find  numberless  instanceil 
in  their  later  publications.     In  one  recent  periodical 
publication  particularly,  the  Arminian  or  Methodist  M a-^ 
gazine,  has  been  a  regular  head  of  information  called, 
**  The  Providence  of  God  asserted,"  in  which  instances 
are  regularly  collected  of  especial  favour  shewn  to  the 
Methodists  themselves,  and  of  judgments  on  their  oppo- 
nents.    A  few  shall  be  subjoined   from  their  various 
writings  to  shew  the  general  nature  and  tendency  of 
these  abuses:  they  are  given  as  they  have  accidentally 
occurred. 

Gospel  Magazine,  1797,  p.  475.  A  minister  of  the 
Gospel  describes  himself  as  having  doubted  whether  he 
ought  to  continue  to  preach  at  a  certain  place.  He  was 
inclined  not  to  go  any  more :  but  H  pleased  God  to  afford 
*'  a  gracious  interposition  of  his  hand  just  at  the  crisis 
of  need,  and  to  satisfy  him  of  the  path  of  duty  in  a  very 
unexpected  manner  :"  a  poor  wpman^  during  his  sermon, 
cried  out  with  the  agonies  of  a  deeply  convicted  sinner; 
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it  seems  by  the  account  that  she  was  seized  with  a  fit — 
the  congregation  were  naturally  struck  with  awe,  and  his 
preaching  had  more  effect :  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
this  was  an  especial  interference  of  God  to  encourage  him 
to  persevere. 

'^  There  was  a  set  of  fellows  called  Methodists  on 
board  the  Victory,  Lord  Nelson's  ship.  And  'tis  true, 
not  one  of  them  was  either  killed  or  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  though  they  did  their  duty  as  well  as 
any  men."    Evang.  Mag.  1807,  p.  120. 

**  The  flames  for  some  time  spread  in  one  direction, 
threatening  all  before  them ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  without 
any  visible'  cause,' they  were  checked  and  turned  a  con- 
trary way.  It  is  a  fact  none  can  denyy  that  not  a  single 
house  belonging  to  any  one  member  in  the  Methodist  So* 
dety  was  injured''    Meth.  Mag.  App.  1803,  p.  13. 

'^  A  clergyman^  not  far  distant  from  the  spot  on  which 
these  lines  are  written,  was  spending  an  evening  at  a 
card- table.  He  left  the  room  for  a  few  moments,  desir- 
ing  his  wife  to  deal  his  cards,  by  which  time  he  should 
return.  This  she  had  done,  but  he  did  not  come  back. 
She  found  him  indeed,  but  she  found  him  a  lifeless 
corpse: — it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  within  a  few  years, 
this  was  the  third  character  in  this  neighbourhood,  who 
had  been  suddenly  taken  away  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
card-table  to  the  bar  of  God."  Evang.  Mag.  June  1807, 
p.  261,  262. 

In  Meth.  Mag.  Dec,  1810,  p.  475.  A  poor  miserable 
woman,  a  Methodist,  gives  an  account  of  her  having  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  distress,  without  a  morsel  of  bread, 
or  money  to  procure  it.  It  appears  never  once  to  have 
occurred  to  her  to  have  recourse  to  the  ordinary  methods 
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of  obtaining  relief,  by  endeavouring  to  earn  a  Eubeistence, 

or  by  applying  to  the  charitable  ;  but  she  thought  "  she 
would  go  to  the  Lord  and  tell  Iter  wants  to  him."  Imme- 
diately, her  fears  and  doubts  fled  away;  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  her  wants  were  relieved  by  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
hall'-a-cvown  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter :  and  from 

I   ^at  time  to  the  present  she  has  never  wanted. 

I  In  the  same  for  February  1811.  A  Methodist  preacher 
gives  an  account  of  the  unhappy  death  of  two  butchers, 
who  were  noted  for  treating  their  serious  neighbours 
(meaning  the  Methodists)  with  contempt  and  abuse. 
They  were  both  killed  by  the  overturning  of  a  cart  on 
the  public  road ;  and  that,  the  very  day  after  they  had 
been  to  a  frolic,  or  feast,  where  persons  dance  and  drink. 
The  anecdote  is  related  as  an  especial  judgment  of  God 
on  them  for  going  to  the  feast  and  for  their  antipathy  to 
the  Methodists. 

In  the  same,  October  1811,  is  an  account  of  another 

-  person  who  bad  been  habituated  to  the  practice  of  re- 
viling and  persecuting  the  people  of  God  (the  Metho- 
dists) "  While  he  was  one  day  climbing  a  very  high 
walnut-tree,  in  order  to  gather  the  fruit,  he  fell  from  the 
lofty  branches,  and  was  so  bruised  and  injured  by  the 
fall,  that  he  almost  instantly  in  great  agonies  expired." 
This  story  again  is  told  in  terms  evidently  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  his  unhappy  death  was  a  visi- 
tation on  him  for  his  persecution  of  the  Methodists. 

In  the  same,  June  1811,  p.  S3i.  A  letter  ia  inserted 
from  a  serjeant  in  a  regiment  serving  in  Portugal. 
*•  In  one  company,"  he  says,  "  I  had  one  serjeant  and 
eleven  privates  who  were  religiously  disposed ;  and, 
though  engaged  two  days  (being  our  out-pii|UCt)  not  one 
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of  ihem  wat  hurl :  and  1  have  taken  notice  tliat  the  fl 
we  have  lost  are,  in  general,  the  most  immoial  men  in  tlie 
regiment." 

Now,  that  an  ignorant  and  uneducated  serjeant  of  a 
re^ment  should  he  so  weakly  superstitious  as  to  write  iu 
■uch  a  strain  as  this,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered :  but 
it  must,  indeed,  be  regretted  that  any  persons  should  be 
found  who  could  think  tt  proper  to  be  published  for  tbe 
infonnatioQ  or  guidance  of  others  ;  thus  teaching  their 
foUowera  to  interpret,  according  to  their  own  wbhes  and 
prejudices,  the  events  which  take  place  under  tbe  wise 
Providence  of  God ;  to  nourish  spintual  pride  in  them- 
selves, as  the  especial  favourites  of  heaven  ;  and  to  dis- 
play a  most  unfeeling  want  of  charity  towards  those  who 
suffer  under  the  issues  of  the  battle. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  remark  at  any  length  on 
these  passages,  and  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  con- 
ceived. It  cannot  escape  any  one's  notice  that,  in  these 
instances,  the  Methodists  are  invariably  the  favorites  of 
heaven :  their  work  is  the  work  of  God  ;  persons,  how- 
ever pious  and  moral,  are  not  Christians,  unless  they 
partake  of  their  views,  feeUngs,  and  interests,  and  join 
in  their  connexion.  In  consequence,  the  interference  of 
the  Deity  is  never  exerted  against  them,  but  always  in 
their  favor.  What  must  we  understand?  Must  we 
come  to  the  harsh  concluBion  that  these  persoQS  know- 
ingly abuse  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence  for 
purposes  of  proselytism  and  worldly  importance, — or 
must  we  believe  them  to  be  so  blinded  by  gross  and  dark 
superstition,  as  not  to  perceive  that  men  of  every  sect 
and  persuasion — the  Deist,  the  Heathen,  the  Mahome- 
tan— may  all  boast  themselves  to  be  the 
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of  heavenj  with  as  much  truth  and  juBtiee  as  they  do,  by 
interpretuig  declarations  of  the  Divine  WUlfrom  th^ 
{massing  otcurrevices  of  Ufel  '',,-- 

I  think  it  right  to  riietition  that  I  have  looked  over 
some  of  the  most  recent  publications  similar  to  those 
from  which  the  preceding  extracts  are  madei  and  that  I 
do  not  find  in  them  presumptuous  interpretations  of  the 
designs  of  Providence  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  the  persotis  concemed  in  these  pub- 
lications have  come  to  a  better  feeling  on  the  subject, 
and  have  considered  that  such  practices  must,  instead  of 
generating  sound  religious  feelings,  nurture  and  encou* 
rage  the  lowest  superstition,  delusion,  and  error,  on  the 
most  momentous  of  all  subjects. 

In  other  times  and  places  a  disposition  has  too  much 
prevailed  to  consider,  according  to  the  wishes  and  pre- 
judices of  parties  or  of  individuals,  the  will  of  Providence 
to  be  visibly  declared  in  the  passing  occurrences  of  the 
world.  Father  Paul,  in  his  history  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  says,  that  the  enemies  of  Zuinglius,  in  their  ex- 
ultation at  his  death,  attributed  the  event  to  the  special 
Providence  of  God,  and  inferred  that  He  thereby  de- 
clared his  disapprobation  of  his  cause  and  party,  and  in 
pity  to  the  Helvetians  took  away  the  authors  of  their 
discord.  On  this  he  makes  the  following  excellent  and 
judicious  remark : 

**  Surely  it  is  a  pious  and  religious  thought  to  attribute 
the  disposition  of  every  event  to  the  Providence  of  Ood ; 
but  to  determine  to  what  end  those  events  are  directed 
by  that  high  Wisdom,  is  not  far  from  presumption.  Men 
are  so  straitly  and  religiously  wedded  to  their  own  opi- 
nions, that  they  are  persuaded  that  God  loveth  and 
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favoureth  them  as  mucli  as  tliemaelves."    F.  Paul's  Hi 
of  Counc.  of  Trent,  p.  GO. 

At  pp.  1 8, 19,  I  liave  remarked,  that  udIcsb  we 
ill  the  particular  Providence  of  God,  there  must  be  an 
end  at  once  of  all  religious  duty  and  service  towarde 
Ilim,  I  find  this  idea  so  well  expressed  by  Cicero,  that 
I  am  unwilling  to  omit  the  insertion  of  the  passage. 

"  Sunt  philosophi  et  fuerunt,  qui  omnino  nullum 
here  censerent  humanarum  rernm  procurationem  deofl*' 
Quorum  si  vera  sententia  est,  quEe  potest  esse  pietafi,  qus 
sanctltas,  quaf  religio  ?  Sin  autem  Dei  neque  possunt  nos 
juvare  neque  volunt,  nee  omnino  curant,  nee  quid  agamus 
animadvertunt,  nee  eat  quod  ab  his  ad  hominum  vitam 
permanare  posait ;  quid  est  quod  ullos  diis  immortalibus 
cuhus,  honores,  prcces,  adhibeamus  V  Cicero  de  Nab 
Deor.  1.  i.  c.  2. 


Note  [B.]     P.  47. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  although  there 
is  no  perceivable  connection  between  the  doctrines  of  our 
Lord's  divinity  and  the  atonement,  and  that  of  the  eter- 
nity of  future  punishments,  as  declared  to  us  in  Scrip, 
ture,  we  find  that  the  persons  who  deny  the  former  liave 
uniformly  denied  the  latter ;  and  this  is  true,  not 
with  respect  to  the  original  followers  of  Socinus,  but. 
with  respect  to  the  Unitarians  of  the  present  day,  who 
pi-ofeas  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  light  in  theological 
matters  much  exceeding  that  of  the  old  ^ocinians.  Thus, 
ill  the  '•  Improved  version  of  the  New  Testamentj 
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cently  published  by  the  Unitarians^  we  find  the  eternity 
of  future  punishments  constantly  declared  to  be  tioi  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  in  the  notes  on  the  several  pauages 
which  bear  upon  the  subject.  The  only  method  of  ac- 
counting for  the  connection  of  this  doctrine  with  those 
which  form  the  Socinian  creed  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ,  seems  to  be  that  it  is  established  by  the  same 
principle  of  proceeding  which  the  Unitarians  uniformly 
adopti  viz.  that  of  first  settling  in  their  own  minds  what 
Scripture  ought  to  containi  and  then  interpreting  Scrip* 
ture  so  as  to  accord  with  these  views.  They  dislike  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishmentSi  and  therefore  they  en« 
deavour  to  prove  that  it  is  not  declared  in  Scripture* 
As  Rosenmuller  says,  in  his  note  on  this  passage  of  my 
text, — (ufiv  auavvov  esse  felicitatem  sine  fine  duraturami 
omnes  facile  largiuntur : — but,  he  adds,  they  do  not  so 
readily  allow  that  the  doctrine  is  true  on  the  other  side, 
although  expressed  by  the  very  same  word. 

Origan  has  generally  been  mentioned  as  the  principal 
of  the  ancient  Fathers  who  denied  the  eternal  duration 
of  future  punishments.  But  the  more  proper  statement 
of  his  opinion  would  be,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from 
his  writings  any  fixed  and  certain  opinion  on  the  subject, 
that  he  considered  this  life  not  to  be  the  only  state  of 
trial,  and  expected  that  in  the  future  life  the  good 
might  fall  into  sin,  as  well  as  the  wicked  be  gradually 
purified  from  it  by  punishment,  until  the  period  shall 
arrive  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  and  universal  happi- 
ness shall  reign.  But,  in  collecting  the  opinions  of 
Origen,  that  which  Orotius  says  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind :  Quid  Origenes  senserit,  ex  ipsius  scriptis 
difficile  est  dictu ;  adeo  omnia  a  Rufino  sunt  interpolata. 


Huetius,  in  his  Origeniana,  p.  15,  sums  up  the  opiiiioi 
of  Origen  on  this  subject  as  follows  : 

"  Satis  ex  euperioribus  colligitur,  damnatorum 
modum  aliquando  et  tinem  ex  decreto  Origenis  itnpositum' 
iri.  Cum  enim  futurum  ratua  sit,  ut,  queracunque  te- 
neant  stntum,  antniie  pcccare  possint,  et  reipsa  perssepe 
peccent,  et  pro  peccatis  et  mentis  perpetuo  circuitu  ab 
iitiis  ad  summa,  a  summis  ad  ima  revolvantur,  ipstusque 
Diaboli  aversa  a  Deo  voluntas  conterenda  git,  et  Deo 
patri  regnuin  Christus  sit  traditurus  ;  tumque  existims* 
verit  plenam  omnium  a-jroxnT-nerairty  ac  perfectam  felicr 
tatem  futuram,  cum  Deus  erit  omnia  in  omiiihus  -,  cona&> 
quitur  illinc,  necessario  desitura  damnatorum  suppliciap 
eaque  noxanim  duntaxat  expurgandi  caus^  a  Deo  h< 
minibus  infligi."  See  Stopfer's  InstUutiones  TheologiiE 
Polevticee,  v.  i,  p.  173.  where  are  given  at  length  a  state- 
ment of  the  opinion  of  Origen  and  others  on  this  subject, 
and  a  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
quBBtion. 


Note  [C]     P.  54. 


!  See  Sclileusner's  Lexicon,  Stephens's  Thi 
In  all  languages  the  words  which,  in  their  primary  and' 
proper  sense,  denote  eternity,  are  occasionally  used  to 
signify  periods  which  are  long  according  to  human  ideas, 
but  wliicli  are  short  of  eternity.  Thus,  the  words  Q^ 
in  Hebrew,  aiuivioQ  in  Greek,  eternus  and  perpetuus  in 
Latin,  all,  in  their  proper  signification,  denote  absolute 
eternity,  or  never  ending  duration ;  but  are  all  conlai 
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applied  ia  denote  periodt  short  of  eternity,  stiil  alwBjn 
under  such  eircumatanieet  that  the  Ihnitation  of  the  sense 
is  obvious  from  the  context.  If  the  fiict  of  a  word  being 
need  oecasionally  to  isignify  a  period  short  of  eternal  is 
to  iprevent  its  denoting  absohite  elemity  on  oceasions 
where  there  is  no  limitation  of  tiie  sense,  H  may  Mfely 
be  afErmed  that  eternity  cannot  be  eertainly  expressed 
by  any  word  in  any  known  language.  In  regard  to  atwvto^, 
derived  from  a^v,  k  is  quite  clear  that  its  origtfial  and 
primary  sense  is  **  eternal."  H.  Stephens  thus  gives  the 
derivation  of  ait^y ;  dicitur  amy  quan  auv  0p,  ut  docet 
Arifitot.  de  Coelo.  Thus  he  makes  the  first  sense  of  auar 
sBvum,  etemitas ;  of  atun^uxc  etemus ;  and  auaviKt*  etemum 
reddo.  Schleusner  admits  that  att4vio^  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  limited  sense ;  but  affirms  decidedly  that,  in  the 
passage  before  us  and  many  others  where  the  sense  is 
unlimited,  it  must  denote  absolute  eternity. 


Note[D.]    P.  65. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  that  Stephens,  in  his  Thesaurus, 
quotes  from  Aristotle's  Rhetor,  that  voXa<Tic-differt  a 

Tifiwpia  quod  KoXaait  sit  rov  iratr^ovroQ  ivtKa\   rc/i(i»pia»  rov 

iroiovvToc*  But  he  afterwards  speaks  of  those  who  distin- 
guish  these  senses,  as  ii  qui  vocabula  ista  curiosius  di- 
vidunt.  If,  however,  this  distinction  ever  originally 
obtained,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  words  were  after- 
wards completely  confounded  in  ordinary  use.  For,  Ist, 
fcoXa^aiy  from  which  KoXaaie  is  derived,  is  often  used  for 
punishing  in  general.    Thus  Isocrates,  quoted  by  Ste- 
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phens :  rov  ita  ntv  icaKtay  raic  fuyumuc  rifutpiaic  €Ko\aff€* 
And  JosephuSy  quoted  in  Campbell's  Dissertations,  p.  230; 
my  rmy  ^avXtdy  (yh%V^)  <u3<y  lyiopi^  icoka(ia0ai»     In  both 

tbese  passages  jcoXaC<#  must  refer  to  the  same  sort  of 
punishment  that  rifmpia  does.  Sdly.  The  two  following 
passages  may  be  quoted  (amongst  many  others)  to  show 
Ihat  KoKmriQ  means  a  punishment  not  corrective. 

2  Maccabees  iv.  38.  Referring  to  the  death  of  Andro- 
nicusy.  which  was  inflicted  by  Antiochus,  in  punishment 

for  crime,  we  read^  Ttt  icvpw  my  aiiay  avrf  tcoXeuny  axp&iKroc. 

Here  KoXaaic  evidently  signifies  a  retributory,  and  not  a 
corrective  punishment.    Celsus,  quoted  in  Origen,  has 

m^Ttp  av  KoXaaeie  auayuwQ  vofu(eit ;  where  KoKaait  IS  mam* 

festly  used  for  punishment  final  and  etemaL 


Note[E.]    P.  58. 

This  is  a  well-known  mode  of  speech,  derived  from 
the  Hebrew,  of  expressing  any  thing  in  the  superlative 
degree  by  the  substantive  repeated  in  the  genitive  case. 
The  particular  expression  Ec^  €iuavaQ  auaytay  frequently 
recurs  in  Scripture ;  see  Gal.  i.  5.  Rev.  i.  6.  v.  1^  &c. 
and  is  undoubtedly  a  phrase  signifying  eternity  in  the 
highest  degree.  Glassius  (Philolog.  sacra,  p.  586,)  gives 
Ei^  auayoQ  awyktyf  in  saecula  sasculorum,  u  €•  in  sascula 
maxim^  infinita. 
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Note[F.]    P.  65. 

The  truly  excellent  and  amiable  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
whose  opinion  is  often  quoted  against  the  eternity  of 
future  punishpients^  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  his  customary  judgment. 
He  strenuously  contends  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  words  of  Scripture  denoting  an  absolute  eternity ; 
and  admits  that  it  cannot  accord  with  the  veracity  and 
other  qualities  of  the  Deity  to  threaten  what  he  never  in- 
tends to  execute.    He  also  allows  it  to  be  necessary  that 
these  threatenings  should  be  believed,  in  order  that  sin- 
ners may  not  presume  on  the  mercy  of  tiodand  encourage 
themselves  in  evil,  under  the  expectation  that  what  is 
threatened  will  not  be  performed.     But  still  he  intimates 
(Serm.  36),  that  "  He  who  threatens  has  the  power  of 
execution  in  His  own  hands,"  and  that  *'  He  is  not  obliged 
to  execute  what  he  has  threatened  any  furth^  than  the 
reasons  and  ends  of  government  do  require,"  contending 
that  this  is  no  impeachment  of  his  truth  and  faithfulness. 
It  is  singular  that  this  excellent  divine  should  not  have 
perceived  the  inconsistency  of  these  several  statements ; 
and  that  also  it  should  have  escaped  his  observation  how 
much  the  language  which  he  uses  is  calculated  to  raise 
those  very  presumptions  of  impunity  in  the  sinner  which 
he  himself  endeavours  to  repress,  and  to  do  away  all  the 
efFect  of  the  divine  threatenings.    The  fact  is,  it  is  clear 
that  God  informs  us  in  his  sacred  Word  that  the  dbo* 
bedient  will  be  eternally  punished;    and  we  dare  not 
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think  for  a  moment  that  such  a  Being  can  threaten  what 
he  will  not  execute.  Here  we  ought  to  stop.  It  is  pre- 
sumptuous to  advance  a  step  further.  On  this  know- 
ledge it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  act. 


Note[G.]     P,I04. 

The  Unitarians,  whose  general  aim  it  is  to  reduce  to  a 
lower  standard  every  Christian  doctrine,  are  amongst  the 
foremost  to  contend  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  mere 
memorial.    It  seems  they  are  fearful  of  admitting  any 
meaning  in  it  which  may  sanction  or  lead  to  the  notion  of 
an  atonement  effected  by  the  death  of  Christ.     Thus,  in 
their  **  Improved  Version,"  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  the  strong  proof  of  the  atonement  afforded  by  the 
words  of  the  sacramental  institution,  "  This  is  my  blood, 
which  is  shed  for  many  /or  the  remission  c/  sins^^  they 
interpret  in  the  following  singular  manner :  *^  For  the 
remission  of  sins,  that  is,  for  the  confirmation  of  a  cove- 
nant by  which  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  will  be  made  a 
holy  people.''    It  is  difficult  to  say  what  sense  they 
would  not  fix  on  any  words,  if  they  thus  interpret  the 
plain  words  ^*  for  the  remission  of  sins."    At  the  same 
time,  it  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  in  order  to  make  the 
least  approach  to  sense  in  their  interpretation,  we  must 
understand  them  to  mean  that  the  Jews  and  Gentiles 
would  become  holy  by  the  remission  of  sins  in,  the  Chris- 
tian covenant;  and,  if  they  allow  a  remission  of  sins,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  why  they  should  disallow  that  this 
remission  is  effected  through  the  death  of  Christ ;  or. 
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in  other  wordf ,  that  Hia  death  effected  an  atonement  for 
sin* 

It  is  well  known,  that  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  have  contended  for  a  mere  memorial  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  principal  and  most  eminent  is 
Bishop  Hoadley,  in  his  Plain  Account  of  the  Nature 
and  End  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce, 
who  partly  agrees  with  Bishop  Hoadley,  but  who  is 
unwilling  to  deny  to  this  holy  rite  the  name  of  a  sa- 
crament, is  disposed  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  definitbn  of  a  sacrament :  namely,  that 
'Mt  is  an  outward  or  present  action,  representing  an 
inward  or  past  action."  Accordingly,  he  states  that  the 
present  action  of  breaking  bread  and  pouring  out  wine 
represents  the  past  action  of  Christ's  body  broken  and 
his  blood  shed  upon  the  cross.  (See  his  Letter  to  Dr. 
Waterlandi  Waterland's  Works,  by  Bishop  Van  Mildert, 
V.  ii.  p.  449.)  He  does  not  explain  by  what  process  he 
discovers  that  the  terms  outward  and  inward  are  synoni- 
mous  with  the  terms  present  and  past. 


Note[H.]    P.  106. 

ft 
I  here  allude  principally  to  the  learned  and  pious 
Bishop  Cleaver,  who,  in  his  excellent  Discourses  on  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  benefits  de^ 
rived  from  it,  appeals  to  John  vi.  in  proof  of  his  view  of 
the  subject,  having  first  given  his  reasons  for  interpreting 
that  chapter  with  reference  to  this  Sacrfiment.  His 
reasons  for  interpreting  the  discourse  in  John  vi.  with 
reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper  appear  to  be  sound  and 
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good ;  and  the  opinion  which  he  supports  is  nru 
not  only  by  the  generahty  of  our  best  Divines,  but  also 
accords  with  what  is  stated  in  the  Liturgy  and  Homiliea 
of  our  Church.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  fact  of  our 
Lord's  having  intended  any  allusion  to  the  Eucharist  in 
his  discourse  of  John  vi.  is  disputed  by  some  persons  of 
no  mean  authority  ;  and  as  his  allusion  to  that  rite  must 
have  been  in  distant  anticipation,  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  him  to  have  intended  therein  to  explain  the 
nature  of  an  institution  which  did  not  then  exist; 
seems  preferable  to  omit  the  consideration  of  it  in  pro 
ing  the  nature  of  the  rite  and  the  benefits  resultiiB 
from  it. 

In  all  matters  where  human  opinion  is  concerned, 
too  generally  find  that  prejudice  influences  the  judgmei 
and  that  persona  have  a  bias  given  to  their  decision  II 
circumstances  unconnected  with  the  immediate  quesHH 
before  them.  The  Romanists,  for  the  most  pan,  couP 
tend  for  the  application  of  John  vi.  to  the  Lord's  Supp« 
and  that  probably  under  the  feeling  that  it  support 
their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  This  circumstaot 
seems  to  have  had  a  tendency  rather  to  direct  the  streai 
of  opinion  among  Protestants  against  the  application  o 
this  chapter  to  the  Sacrament.  But,  as  Bishop  Cleaver 
justly  observes,  no  real  support  is  derived  to  the  Romish 
doctrine  from  this  chapter,  which  is  not  derivable  froi^ 
other  paasages  of  Scripture.  "  For,"  he  says,  "  hoi 
ever  the  Papist  may  build  upon  the  letter  of  these  word 
'  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indec 
or  any  other  similar  passage  there  to  be  found ;  there  tj 
not  a  chapter  in  the  whole  Volume  of  Scripture  whi 
supplies  a  position  so  directly  in  contradiction  to  thi 
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gross  interpTetation  as  that  intended  to  correct  the  un- 
thinking and  hasty  apprehensiion  of  our  Lord's  disciples 
at  Capernaum.  *  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  projiteth  nothing  ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you 
they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.*"  See  Bishop  Cleaver's 
Seven  Sermons^  p.  30. 

Dr.  Waterland^  whose  opinion  is  always  deserving  of 
respect  in  matters  of  Christian  doctrinci  from  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  and  the  extent  of  his  learning,  thus 
expresses  himself  respecting  John  vi.  in  his  "  Review  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist."  After  examining  the 
opinions  of  the  Fathers^  he  says, ''  They  who  judge  that 
the  Fathers  in  generalj  or  almost  universally,  do  int^ret 
John  vi.  of  the  Eucharist,  appear  not  to  distinguish  be- 
tween interpreting  and  applying.  It  was  right  to  apply 
the  general  doctrine  of  John  vi.  to  the  particular  case  of 
the  Eucharist,  considered  as  worthily  received ;  because 
the  spiritual  feeling  there  mentioned  is  the  thing  signified 
in  the  Eucharist,  yea  and  performed  likewise.  After 
we  have  sufficiently  proved  from  other  Scriptures  that, 
in  and  by  the  Eucharist,  ordinarily,  such  spiritual  food 
is  conveyed,  it  is  then  right  to  apply  all  that  our  Lord, 
by  St.  John,  says  in  the  general  to  that  particular  case  ; 
and  this  indeed  the  Fathers  commonly  did.  But  such 
application  does  not  amount  to  interpreting  that  chapter 
of  the  Eucharist.  For  example ;  the  words  '  except  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  &c.  ye  have  no  life  in  you,'  do 
not  mean  directly  that  you  have  no  life  without  the 
Eucharist,  but  that  you  have  no  life  without  participat- 
ing of  our  Lord's  passion.  Nevertheless,  since  the 
Eucharist  is  one  way  of  participating  of  the  passion,  and 
a  very  considerable  one,  it  was  very  pertinent  and  proper 
to  urge  the  doctrine  of  that  chapter,  both  for  the  clearer 
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understanding  the  beneficial  nkture  of  the  Eucharist; 
and  for  the  exciting  Christians  to  a  frequent  and  derout 
reception  of  it."  See  Bishop  Van  Milderfs  Lffe  of 
Waierland,  p.  ,228. 


]Sfote[L]    P.  111. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  is  so  contrary  to  common  sense,  that  it  must  be 
altogether  superfluous  to'  argue  against  it  at  the  present 
day.  But,  while  the  doctrine  is  as  strenuously  main- 
tained as  ever  in  the  Romish  Church,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  that  Protestants  should  not  be  suffered  to  for- 
get what  the  character  of  that  creed  is,  which  they  reject 
as  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  and  unauthorized  by 
Scripture  rightly  understood.  It  is,  however,  a  very  ob- 
servable fact,  that  those  persons  who  come  forward  as 
the  advocates  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  at  the  present 
day,  shew  an  extreme  unwillingness  to  enter  into  any 
particular  discussion  of  the  grounds  on  which  their  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  rests.  Their  principal  endea- 
vours seem  to  be  to  endeavour  to  persuade  Protestants  of 
the  Church  of  England,  that  they  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  it,  because  they,  forsooth,  receive  and  impli- 
citly believe  the  very  same  doctrine  !  As  if  they  could 
really  have  forgotten  what  volumes  have  been  written, 
and  what  anathemas  pronounced  by  divines  of  their  own 
Church  against  Protestants,  expressly  on  account  of  their 
disbelief  of  this  very  doctrine^  which  they  now  profess  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  Protestants ;  as  if^  top,  they  had 
forgotten  how  often  the  members  of  their  Church  have 
made  the  belief  or  disbelief  of  trahsubstantfation  the  test' 
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of  heresy;  and  how  many  Protestants  have  sufferetl^ 
martyrdom  at  their  hands,  because  they  could  not  con-' 
scientiously  declare  their  beKef  of  the  actual  conversion 
of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

As  I  have  alluded  to  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of 
tTansubstantiation,  I  am  tempted  to  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Archbishop  Cranmer's  Defence  of  the  true 
and  catholick  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament.  The  style  is 
coarse  and  homely,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  times ;  but  it  is  strong  and  forcible: — 

^*  The  Papistical  doctrine  is  also  against  all  our  out- 
ward senses,  called  our  five  wits.  For  our  eyes  say, 
they  see  there  bread  and  wine,  our  noses  smell  bread 
and  wine,  our  mouths  taste,  and  our  hands  feel  bread 
and  wine.  And  although  the  article  of  our  faith  be 
above  all  our  outward  senses^  so  that  we  believe  things 
which  we  can  neither  see,  feel,  hear,  smell,  hor  taste,  yei 
they  be  not  contrary  to  our  senses,  at  the  least  so  con- 
trary, that  in  such  things  which  we  from  time  to  time  do 
see,  smell,  feel,  hear,  and  taste,  we  shall  not  trust  our 
senses,  but  believe  clean  contrary.  Christ  never  made 
such  article  of  our  faith.  Our  faith  teacheth  us  to 
believe  things  that  we  see  not ;  but  it  doth  not  bid  us, 
that  we  shall  not  believe  that  we  see  daily  with  our 
eyes,  and  hear  with  our  ears,  and  grope  with  our  hands. 
For  although  our  senses  cannot  reach  so  far  as  our  faith 
doth,  yet  so  far  as  the  compass  of  our  senses  doth  usually 
reach,  our  faith  is  not  contrary  to  the  same,  but  rather 
our  senses  do  confirm  our  faith.  Or  else  what  availeth 
it  to  St.  Thomas,  for  the  confirmation  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, that  he  did  put  his  hand  into  Christ's  side,  and 
felt  his  wounds,  if  he  might  not  trust  his  senses,  nor 
give  credit  thereto  ?  And  what  a  wide  door  is  here 
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opened  to  Valentinus,  Marcinn,  and  other  heretics,  wli!d 
said  that  Christ  was  not  crucified,  but  that  Simon  Cyre- 
naeua  was  crucified  for  liim,  although  to  the  sight  of  the 
|>eopIc  it  seemed  that  Christ  was  crucified  ?  Or  to  Buch 
heretics  as  said,  that  Christ  was  no  man,  although  to 
Rien*8  sights  he  appeared  in  the  form  ofman,  and  seemed 
to  be  hungry,  dry,  weary ;  to  weep,  sleep,  eat,  drink, 
yea  and  to  die  hke  aa  other  men  do  ?  For  if  we  once 
admit  this  doctrine,  then  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  our 
fienses,  we  open  a  large  field,  and  give  a  great  occasion 
unto  an  innumerable  rabblement  of  most  heinouB  here- 
sies. And  if  there  he  no  trust  to  be  given  to  our  eeoses 
in  this  matter  of  the  sacrament,  why  then  do  the  Papiats 
so  stoutly  affirm,  that  the  accidents  remain  after  the 
consecration,  which  cannot  be  judged  but  by  tbeBenses? 
For  the  Scripture  speakclh  no  word  of  the  accidents  of 
bread  and  tvinc,  but  of  the  bread  and  wine  themselves. 
And  It  is  against  the  nature  and  definition  of  accidents 
to  be  alone  without  any  substance.  Wherefore  if  we 
may  not  trust  our  senses  in  this  matter  of  the  sacrament, 
then  if  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  be  gone, 
why  may  we  not  then  say,  that  the  accidents  be  gone 
also  ?  And  if  we  must  needs  believe  our  senses,  as  con- 
cerning the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine,  why  may  we 
not  do  the  Ukc  of  the  substance,  and  that  rather  than  of 
tlie  accidents  ?  Forasmuch  as  afVer  the  consecration,  the 
Scripture  sattb  in  no  place,  that  there  is  no  substance  of 
bread  nor  of  wine,  but  calleth  them  still  by  such  names 
as  signify  the  substances,  and  not  the  accidents.  And 
finally,  if  our  senses  be  daily  deceived  in  this  matter, 
then  is  the  sensible  sacrament  nothing  else  but  an  illu- 
sion  of  our  senseB.  And  so  we  make  much  for  tbeir 
purpose,  that  said  that  Christ  was  a  crafty  juggler,  that 
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made  things  to  appear  to  men's  sights,  that  indeed  were 
no  such  things,  but  forms  only,  figures  and  appearances 
of  them.  But  to  conclude  in  few  words  this  process  of 
:  our  senses,  let  all  the  Papists  lay  their  heads  together, 
End  they  shall  never  be  able  to  shew  one  article  of  our 
•  faith,  so  directly  contrary  to  our  senses,  that  all  our 
'senses  by  daily  experience  shall  affirm  a  thing  to  be, 
■  and  yet  our  faith  shall  teach  us  the  contrary  thereunto." 
Archbishop  Cranmer's  Defence,  %c.  p.  52.  Edited  by  the 
:  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  an  excellent  Introduction,  in  1825. 


Note[K.]     P.  II{i. 

Macknight  translates  the  passage,  "  Is  it  not  the  joint 
participation  of  the  body  of  Christ."     Waterland  says, 
"  By  communion  the  Apostle  certainly  meant  a  joint  com- 
munion, or  participation  in  common  with  others ;"  and  he 
refers  to  the  following  verse,  where  it  is  stated  that,  as 
a  consequence  of  their  being  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread,  they,  being  many,  are  one  body.     V.  vii.  p.  199. 
Schleusner,  referring  to  the  authority  of  Chrysostom, 
considers  the  word  Koivuiyia  as  having   here  the  same 
force  with  perDx-j;    and  interprets  fruitio  sanguinis  ct 
corporis  Jesu  Christi.     Possis  tamen,  he  adds,  commode 
,.  etiam  redderc,  EfHcit  et  reddit  nos  participes  corporis  ct 
li  sanguinis  Jesu  Christi.  * 


Note[L.]    P.  119. 

The  question  respecting  the  divine  or  human  origin 

y  of  sacrifice  is  one  which  has  been  long  agitated  among 

theologians,  but  which  never  can  be  settled.     The  argu- 

,  ment  on  each  side  rests  on  various  presumptive  proofs  of 
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more  or  less  wdgbt;  andj  according  ae  they  severally 
9trike  the  minds  of  individuals  who  consider  them,  eapb 
adopts  his  particular  opinion.  The  suliject  cannot  be 
<)alled  one  of  primary  importance  in  theology^  since  it 
directly  involves  no  principal  doctrine,  and  leads  to  no 
practical  results.  It  has  been  thought,  indeed,  by  many 
persons,  that  the  foundations  of  the  great  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  are  affected  by  this  question : 
but,  oki  the  other  hand,  it  tim^l  Certainly.be  allowed, 
that  inaiiy  of  the  most  strenuous,  believers  in  the  atone- 
ment have  not  admitted  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice. 
Every  argument  on  the  subject  has  long  ago  been  com- 
pletely exhausted,  insomuch  that  nothing  respecting  it 
can  now  be  said  which  has  not,  in  substance,  been  ad- 
vanced years  ago.  In  later  times.  Archbishop  Magee, 
whose  great  work  on  the  atonement  has  placed  that 
important  Christian  doctrine  on  a  basis  which  will  not 
easily  be  shaken,  and  who  has  brought  to  the  support  of 
it  much  various  learning,  together  with  clearness  and 
soUdity  of  reasoning,  has  found  occasion,  in  illustrating 
his  argument,  strenuously  to  contend  for  the  divine 
origin  of  sacrifice.  Mr.  Davison,  of  Oxford,  has  more 
recently  published  a  Dissertation  in  opposition  to  this 
part  of  the  Archbishop's  Treatise ;  in  which  he  con- 
tends, with  a  clear  and  well  managed  and  well  supported 
train  of  reasoning,  that  the  divine  appointment  of 
sacrifice  cannot  be  maintained.  There  is,  as  I  have 
stated^  sufficient  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject.  But  I  confess  that,  when  I  consider  that  the 
rite  of  sacrifice  was  adopted  by  God  in  the  Levitical 
law,  and  employed  therein  for  no  less  a  purpose  than 
that  of  prefiguring  the  great  Christian  sacrifice  to  be 
made  in  after  times ;  that,  since  the  intimation  of  this 
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Ghristiaa  sacrifice  had  bc^en  given  immediiitely  after  the 
iall,  it  is  probable  that  the  rite  prefiguring  it  may^  iat 
the  same  timCj  have  been  ordained;  diat  we  know,  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  that,  in  the  very  earliest 
times,  Abel  made  an  offering  from  his  fldck,  Which  wa^ 
accepted  by  God,  and  that  he  did  this  '^  by  faith ;"  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  so  singular  d  mode  of  j^aying 
service  to  God  would  have  been  altogether  of  man^ 
invention,  especially  as  God,  in  the  very  earliest  periods 
after  the  creation,  appears  to  have  had  constant  commu- 
nication with  His  rational  creatures^  when  I  consider  these 
and  many  other  matters  connected  with  the  question,  I 
strongly  incline  to  the  opinion,  as  the  more  probable 
and  the  best  supported,  that  the  institution  of  sacrifice 
was  immediately  derived  from  the  Deity  himsel£ 

Note[M.]     P.  131. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  expression  **  verily  and  indeed 
taken''  is  that  on  which  the  members  of  the  Romish 
Church  principally  fasten  for  the  purpose  of  r^present^ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  as  similar  to  their's; 
Biit  the  distinction  is  broad,  and  clear,  and  well  defined. 
We  maintain  that  Christ  is  "  verily  and  indeed"  present 
in  the  souls  of  those  who  faithfully  receive ;  which  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  reiU  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacred 
rite  of  the  Eucharist.  Thei/  maintain  that  the  material 
elements,  the  bread  and  the  wine,  are  changed  into  the 
matter  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  which  is  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  And  yet  Mr.  Butler,  the 
advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause,  says,  (Book  off 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  117.)  "  No  Protestant 
who  believes  the  real  presence  (and  all  Protestants  of  thte 
Estabfished  Church  of  England  profess  to  believe  it)  can 
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conscientiously  swear,  op  even  simply  affirm,  that  there  nil 
no  tranaubBtantiation  in  the  Eucliarist."  "  Figuratively;"  1 
Bays  Archbishop  Cranmer,  "  Christ  is  in  the  bread  aniA  J 
wine,  and  spiritually  He  is  in  thon  that  worthily  eat  a 
drink  the  bread  and  wine ;  but  really,  carnally  and  coi 
porally.  He  is  only  in  heaven,  from  whence  He  Bhall  com 
to  judge  the  quick  and  dead."     Cranmer's  Defence,  S;iA 
p.  166.     See  the  next  note. 


Note  [N.]     P.  133. 


DIFFERENCE  FROM  THE  CHIJRCH  OF  ROME. 

I  have  mentioned,  in  a  former  note,  the  surprisii 
fact  of  the  Catholic  writers  of  the  present  day  boldly 
affirming  that  no  material  difference  Bubaists  between 
their  doctrine  and  our's.  In  consequence  I  think  it  may 
be  useful  to  transcribe  the  following  additional  passages 
from  Archbishop  Cranmer,  a  prelate  who  well  knew  t\ic 
doctrines  of  both  Churches,  and  was,  above  every  other 
person,  qualified  to  explain  and  set  forth  the  difieri 
between  them. 

"  They  (the  Papists)  teach,  that  Christ  is  in 
bread  and  wine :  but  we  say,  according  to  the  truth, 
that  he  is  in  them  that  woitliily  eat  and  drink  the  bread 
and  wine.  They  say,  that  when  any  man  eateth  the 
bread  and  drinketh  the  cup,  Christ  goeth  into  his 
mouth  or  stomach  with  the  bread  and  wine,  and  no  fur- 
ther :  but  we  say,  that  Christ  is  in  the  whole  man,  both 
in  the  body  and  soul  of  him  that  wortliily  eateth  the 
bread  and  drinketh  the  cup,  and  not  in  his  mouth  or 
stomach  only.  They  say,  that  Christ  is  received  in  the 
mouth,  and  entereth  in  with  the  bread  and  wine :  we 
say^  that  he  is  received  in  the  heart,  and  entereth  m  by 
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.  faitli.     They  say,  that  Christ  is  really  in  the  sacrameiitai 

'bread,  being  reserved  an  whole  year,  or  so  long  as  the 
form  of  bread  remaineth  ;  but  after  the  receiving  thereof 
he  flyeth  up  (say  they)  from  the  receiver  unto  heaven, 

.  as  soon  as  the  bread  is  chewed  in  the  mouth,  or  changed 
■in  the  stomach :  but  we  say,  that  Christ  remaineth  in  tlie 
nan  that  worthily  receiveth  it,  so  long  as  the  man  re- 
maineth a  member  of  Christ,"  Crattmer's  Defence,  Sfc, 
p.  103. 

'  "  Furthermore  the  Papists  say,  that  a  dog  or  a  cat 
eat  the  body  of  Christ,  if  they  by  chance  do  eat  the 

■  sacramental  bread  :  we  say,  that  no  earthly  creature  can 
eat  the  body  of  Christ,  nor  drink  his  blood,  but  only 
man.  They  say,  that  every  man,  good  and  evil,  eateth 
the  body  of  Christ :  we  say,  that  both  do  eat  the  sacra- 
mental bread  and  drink  the  wine,  but  none  do  eat  the 
very  body  of  Christ,  and  drink  his  blood,  but  only  they 
that  be  lively  members  of  his  body. 

"  They  say,  that  good  men  eat  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  drink  his  blood,  only  at  that  time  when  they  receive 
the  sacrament :  we  say,  that  they  eat,  drink,  and  feed 
of  Christ  continually,  so  long  as  they  be  members  of  his 
body. 

"  They  say,  that  the  body  of  Christ  that  is  in  the 
sacrament,  hath  his  own  proper  form  and  quantity;  we 
say,  that  Christ  is  there  sacramentally  and  spiritually, 
without  form  or  quantity. 

"  They  say,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  every  day  many 
times  made,  as  often  as  there  be  masses  said,  and  that 
then  and  there  he  is  made  of  bread  and  vrine :  we  say, 
that  Christ's  body  was  never  but  once  made,  and  then 
not  of  the  nature  and  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  but 
of  the  substance  of  his  blessed  mother,"  IbiiJ.  p.  104. 
They  say,  that  Christ  is  corporally  in  many  places 
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at.  one  timCy  afBrmhig  that  fais  body  is  corporally  and 
really  present  in  as  many  places  as  there  be  hosts  conse-^ 
crated:  we  say,  that  as  the  Son  corporally  is  ever  in 
heaven,  and  no  where  else ;  and  yet,  by  his  operation 
and  virtue,  the  Son  is  here  on  earth,  by  whose  influence 
and  virtue  all  things  in  the  world  be  corporally  regene- 
rated, encreased,  and  grow  to  their  perfect  state ;  so, 
likewise,  our  Saviour  Christ  bodily  and  corporally  is  in 
heaven,  sitting  at  the  right-hand  of  his  Father,  although 
spiritually  he  hath  promised  to  be  present  with  us  upon 
earth  unto  the  world's  end.  And  whensoever  two  or 
three  be  gathered  together  in  his  name,  he  is  there  in 
the  midst  among  them,  by  whose  supernal  grace  all 
godly  men  be  first  by  him  spiritually  regenerated,  and 
after  increase  and  grow  to  their  spiritual  perfection  in 
Godj  spiritually  by  faith  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his 
blood,  although  the  same  corporally  be  in  heaven,  far 
distant  from  our  sight."    Ibid,  p,  106. 

Note  [O.]     P.  155. 

The  word  7r\?jpo0opca  occurs  only  four  times  in  the  Net^ 
Testament:  once  at  1  Thess.  i.  5.  tv  Tr\ripo(j>opi(^  iroKKg, 
without  any  genitive  dependant;  and  three  times  with 
genitives  dependant  on  it ;  Coloss.  ii.  Z.  ri  irXrtpo^ia  ri^ 

avvEtxEiaQ ;  Heb«  X*  22.  ly  irXripoipopia  Ttjs  '^urrtiag ;  and  in 
the  text,  vpoQ  rrjy  ir\rjpo<l>opLay  rrjg  eXiriBos,     Respecting  th^ 

three  latter  instances,  H.  Stephens  (in  irXjjpo^opia)  says : 
Ubi  additur  genitivus,  ut  eXTri^o^,  mareutg,  avve<reMi,  minus 
quis  miretur  veterem  interpretem  pro  plenitudine  simpti- 
citer  accepisse ;  perinde  ac  si  diceretur,  irkfjprif  vel  ^enXtf 
wfieyri  wiaric  et  eXme  et  aweais.  Wolfius  (Curae  PhibL) 
gives,  ad  plenam  spei  certitudinem. 
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Note  [P.]    P.  157. 

I  find  the  prevailing  opinion  of  commentators  to  be, 
that  the  word  veitroiiev  is  here  used  rather  in  the  sense 
of  pacifying  or  appeasing  than  of  assuring.  Schleusner 
gives  the  sense  of  imBu)  in  this  passage,  tranquillum 
reddo ;  and  he  renders  the  passage  "  coram  ipso  tran- 
quillos  et  omni  metu  liberos  reddemus  animos  nostros.-' 
Bengelius,  quoted  by  Macknight,  translates  Treiero/uei^, 
pacabimus,  shall  pacify  our  hearts,  that  is,  shall  restrain 
our  hearts  and  consciences  from  accusing  us  as  deficient 
in  love  to  God  and  to  our  brethren.  Erasmus  quotes 
St.  Augustine  as  rendering  by  the  word  satisfacere: 
"  Satisfaciemus  cordi  nostro,  Cor  enim  interpretatur  con- 
scientiam.  Zegerus  (in  Critic.  Sacr.)  gives  nearly  the 
same :  Suadebimus  corda nostra;  id  est,  prbbabimus  con- 
scientias  nostras.  Grotius  renders  the  passage,  "  Fiducid 
in  Deum  tranquillabimus  animos  nostros.'^  He  quotes  the 
Syriac  version  as  giving  the  sense,  "  quietum  reddemus." 
Benson  renders,  *'  We  shall  have  thorough  satisfaction  in 
our  own  minds,  when  we  stand  before  Him  as  our  righ- 
teous Judge.'-  Wolfius  gives  a  sense  nearer  that  of  our 
translation  :  Coram  ipso  secura  reddemus  corda  nostra. 


Note[Q.]    P.  174. 

I  am  tempted  to  quote  the  following  excellent  remarks 
connected  with  this  subject  by  the  late  learned  and  pious 
Rev.  Thomas  Rennell,  in  his  Introduction  to  an  edition 
of  the  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and  Death  of  Count 
Struensee  :^ 
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To  promise/'  he  says^  ''  to  the  giimer  the  highest 
degree  of  bliss  and  glory,  and  to  encourage  in  hb  mind 
the  feelings  of  enthusiastic  triumph,  is  a  line  of  conduct 
unwarranted  at  once  by  experience  and  by  Scripture. 
How  often  in  these  days  do  we  see  the  unhappy  criminal 
sent  out  of  the  world,  by  bis  spiritual  attendants  in  all 
the  extasies  of  fanatical  assurance,  and  generally  without 
having  performed  any  one  act  by  which  his  repentimce 
could  be  accounted  sincere,  without  confession,  without 
even  a  desire  of  making  reparation.  But  Munter  (the 
minister  who  attended  Struensee)  would  encourage  no 
other  feelings  but  those  of  a  calm,  steady,  and  scriptural 
faith  in  the  propitiation  of  the  Redeemer,  and  a  confi* 
dence  of  pardon  through  His  blood.  A  more  difficult 
task  cannot,  perhaps,  be  imposed  upon  the  Christian 
minister,  than  so  to  preserve  the  balance  of  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  his  penitent  as  to  prevent  hope  firom  growing 
into  presiunption,  and  faith  into  enthusiasm ;  to  repress 
the  risings  of  unwarrantable  triumph,  without  dinunish- 
ing  the  assurance  of  pardon  and  acceptance.  The  re- 
turning prodigal  was  received  with  joy  mto  his  Father's 
mansion ;  but  what  was  his  lot  after  his  reception,  the 
Gospel  has  not  revealed."  RenneU's  Introd.  p.  xxiii. 
xxiv. 

Note  [R.]    P.  180. 

An  argument  adverse  to  Christianity  has  been  drawn 
from  this  passage  (see  Benson  in  loc.)  by  representing  that 
we  have  here  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  for  holding  pro- 
phecy to  afford  a  stronger  ground  of  evidence  than 
miracle :  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  that,  if  the 
authority  of  scriptural  prophecy  could  be  shaken,  that 
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F  miracles  would  fait  by  the  same  stroke.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  lliat  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  sacred 
writer  liere  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  evidence  afforded  by  prophecy  and 
by  miracle  respectively.  Many  translators  and  com- 
mentators understand  the  passage  to  express  that  the 
word  of  prophecy  was  made  "  more  firm ;"  that  is, 
became  more  confirmed  by  the  testimony  aflbrded  to 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  at  the  transfiguration.  In  con- 
sistency with  this  sense,  Macknight  renders,  "  We  have 
the  prophetic  word  more  firm  ;"  and  he  interprets.  We 
the  Apostles  and  all  men  have  the  word  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  and  of  Christ  himself,  concerning  his  coming 
to  judge  the  world,  made  more  firm,  &:c.  Erasmus  and 
many  others  favour  this  meaning.  Grotius  interprets, 
Sermo  prophetarum  habuit  semper  apud  nos  auctorita- 
tem  ;  at  nunc  majorem,  ex  quo  videmus  eventus  tarn 
pulchr&  congruere  dictis  de  Messia.  But  the  objection 
to  this  interpretation  seems  to  be,  that  no  reference  is 
made  from  v.  19.  to  that  which  had  preceded.  If  there 
had  been  at  v.  19.  some  such  word  as  ouriDc — Kai  ouruc 
iX"/*'*'  (icftaioTiiiny,  &c.  "  And  t/ius  we  have  the  word  of  pro- 
phecy made  more  firm,"  the  sense  would  have  been  clear. 
Since,  however,  there  is  no  such  word  of  reference,  it 
seems  preferable  to  adopt  a  sense  which  does  not  require 
it  to  be  supplied.  The  sense  which  I  have  ventured  to  sup- 
port comes  recommended  by  the  high  authority  of  Bishop 
Warburton.  "  The  term  more  svre,  in  the  translation," 
says  that  Prelate,  "  is  a  httle  equivocal,  and  may  signify 
either  an  evidence  which  may  be  more  surely  relied  on, 
or  an  evidence  which  preserves  its  entire  force  much 
longer.  And  this  latter  la  the  sense  of  the  original, 
^iliaioTtpoi',  more  firm,  constant,  and  durable,  which  is 
the  nature  of  prophecy  fulfilled,  when  compared  with 
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the  traditioncU  evidence  of  miraoles.  In  these,  ^e  de« 
pend  on  the  good  faith  of  others  ;  in  those,  we  rely  on 
our  own  senses.  For  the  Apostle's  observation  respects 
not  the  evidence  which  he  and  his  friends  had  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  firom  instant  miracles;  but  that 
evidence  which  arises  on  traditional,  as  it  abides  in  the 
Church,  So  that  here  is  no  comparison  between  St. 
Peter^s  sensible  knowledge  of  the  miracle  in  the  Mount 
in  particular,  and  of  the  word  of  prophecy  in  general ; 
but  just  the  contrary ;  between  the  trcuUiionid  evidence 
of  miracles  in  general  and  the  prophecies  of  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  Church  in  particular."  See  Wm-burtotCs 
WorkSf  Discourse  xxviii. 


Note[S.]    P.  183. 

TL  he  words  are  on  iraaa  xpo^ifreia  ypafriQ  i^tac  fxtXvfffwc  h 

yiverai.  This  passage,  it  has  been  remarked,  (see 
Benson  in  loc.)  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  various 
senses  which  have  been  put  upon  it ;  which  may  be  seen 
in  all  their  extent  in  Wolfii  Curse  Philologicae,  and  in 
Pole's  Synopsis,  in  loco.  Macknight  gives  the  interpre- 
tation to  which  I  allude  in  the  text,  "  no  prophecy  is  of 
private  suggestion."  At  the  same  time,  he  admits  that 
€iri\vaeu>c  never  occurs  in  this  sense,  and  that  so  to  render 
U  can  be  justified  only  by  the  context  appearing  abso- 
lutely to  require  it.  This  proceeding  is  hazardous  in  prin- 
ciple, especially  since  every  individual  interpreter  must  be 
the  judge  of  this  extraordinary  necessity.  Still  tliis  sense 
is  supported  by  some  high  authorities.  Erafmus  gives 
a  cognate  meaning :  Non  enim  ipsi  su&pte  voluntate  ag- 
gressi  sunt  edere  prophetias,  sed  impulsu  spiritus  sunt 
aggressi.    Grotius  proc^ds  y(iiii  a  degree  of  boldness 
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which  seems  to  be  perfectly  unjustifiable.  Without 
any  authority  of  MSS.  he  substitutes  ^TriyXvccwc  impetus, 
for  fTrtXvo-fwc ;  and  interprets,  "  Non  est  prophetia  res 
nostri  impetus;  non  habet  eam  qui  vujt,  spiritus  ubi 
vult  spirat."  It  appears  to  me,  however,  certain  that  the 
Word  emXvffig,  of  which  the  acknowledged  meaning,  whe- 
ther ascertained  by  its  use  or  by  its  derivation,  is  solutio, 
explic^tio,  interpretatio,  must  refer,  not  to  the  source 
whence  prophecy  is  derived,  or  the  manner  in  which  it 
comes,  but  to  the  mode  of  its  interpretation.  Consider- 
ing, therefore,  the  force  of  the  epithet  t^tac*  proprius, 
peculiaris,  privatus,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  text,  and  which  seems  to  be  that  of  our  trans- 
lators, that  the  Apostle  designed  to  caution  men  against 
what  may  be  called  individual,  or  private,  or  parti- 
cular interpretations  of  prophecy.  Bishop  Warburton 
gives,  as  the  general  meaning  of  the  clause,  "  that  it  is 
not  in  the  department  of  man  to  interpret  unfulfilled 
prophecies,  by  pretending  to  fix  the  natures  and  seasons 
of  events,  clearly  indeed  predicted,  but  obscurely  de- 
scribed ;  for  that  the  interpreter  of  the  prophecy  is  not 
man,  but  God ;  who,  by  bringing  events  to  pass,  affords  to 
man  the  only  true  interpretation."  WarburtorCs  Works, 
Discourse  xxviii. 

Bishop  Horsley  understands  the  words  to  mean,  "  No 
prophecy  is  of  self-interpretation."  He  gives  thus  the 
sense  of  the  passage :  "  The  meaning  (of  prophecy) 
never  can  be  discovered  without  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  principal  events  to  which  it  alludes :  for  prophecy 
was  not  given  to  enable  curious  men  to  pry  into  futurity, 
but  to  enable  the  serious  and  considerate  to  discern  in 
past  events  the  hand  of  Providence."  Horsletfs  Sermons, 
vol.  ii.  p.  16. 
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Note  [T.]    P.  186. 

It  were  an  invidious  office  to  advert  particularly  to 
writers  who  have  signalized  themselves  by  capricious 
and  hasty  views  and  interpretations  of  scriptural  pro- 
phecy. In  connection  with  this  subject^  the  following 
anecdote,  related  by  Bishop  Burnet,  of  Dr.  Lloyd^ 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  day,  who  had  studied  the  prophetical  writings  with 
great  care,  is  worthy  of  insertion.  He  says,  that  this 
excellent  person  had  foretold,  and  proved  from  the  Re- 
velation, the  peace  made  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Emperor,  in  the  year  1698,  long  before  it  was  made; 
and  that  after  this  he  said  the  time  of  the  Turks  hurting 
the  papal  Christians  was  at  an  end :  and  he  was  so  posi« 
tive  of  this,  that  he  consented  that  all  his  scheme  should 
be  laid  aside  if  ever  the  Turks  engaged  in  a  new  war 
with  them.  But  it  is  very  well  known,  adds  Bp.  Burnet, 
that  the  Turks  and  the  Emperor  have  engaged  in  a  new 
war  since  that  time,  and  probably  may  engage  again ; 
"  80  that,  by  hb  own  consent,  all  his  scheme  is  to  be  laid 
aside."  (Quoted  by  Bp.  Newton  on  Prophecies,  Works, 
voL  i.  p.  535.)  A  letter  is  extant,  written  by  the  same 
learned  Prelate,  in  which  he  says :  **  They  (the  poor 
Vaudois)  are  indeed  now  in  the  hands  of  their  bloody 
enemies ;  and  nothing  can  preserve  them  but  some  ex- 
traordinary providence ;  but,  if  they  are  destroyed,  it 
breaks  my  whole  scheme  of  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  scripture."  This  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
fears  and  difficulties  which  beset  those  who  turn  pro- 
phets on  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
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The  late  period  of  the  French  Revolution^  and  of  the 
convulsions  consequent  upon  it,  has  been  particularly 
fruitful  in  hasty  and  ill-considered  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  applied  to  the  immediate  occurrences  of  the 
day.    One  learned  clergyman  has  very  largely  written 
on  the  application  of  some  of  the  scriptural  prophecies 
to  these  events.    According  to  him,  when  the  fourth  an- 
gel "  pours  out  his  vial  upon  the  sun,"  (Rev.  xvi.  8.)  the 
period  is  intended,  beginning  in  the  year  18012,  when 
Bonaparte  was  made  First  Consul  for  life.    By  the  fifth 
vial  is  meant  some  great  blow  struck  at  him.     Under  the 
sixth  is  portended  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish  empire ; 
this  he  conjectures  is  to  be  done  by  the  lost  ten  tribes  of 
Israel :  and  he  remarks,  as  a  step  towards  this,  that  a 
people  called  the  Afghans,  conjectured  to  be  of  Jewish 
extraction,  had,  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing,  begun 
to  attract  notice  in  the  East.    He  discovers  from  the 
Revelations  that  what  he  calls  the  Francic  emperorship 
is  to  be  revived,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire to  take  place  at  the  same  time.     Another  writer 
discovers  that  at  Daniel  xi.  21.  *'  the  vile  person*'  who 
^*  shall  stand  up"  is  Bonaparte ;  that,  when  (ver.  25.)  he, 
**  forecasts  his  devices  against  the  strong  holds,"  the 
sieges  of  Mantua  and  the  Castle  of  Milan  a.re  meant ; 
when  *^  at  the  time  appointed  he  shall  come  towards  the 
south,"  (ver.  ^•)  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt  i^ 
portended ;  by  "  the  ships  of  Shittim,"  Sir  Sidney  Smith's 
fleet  and  the  battle  of  Aboukir;  by  the  expression, 
(ver.  33.)  ^'  they  that  understand  among  the  people  shall 
instruct  many,"  are  meant  the  Bible  societies,  missions, 
&c.  of  modern  times. 
,  I  merely  mentipn  these  as  instaiKCs  to  illustrate  the 
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necessity  of  the  cautions  which  I  have  given  in  this  Dis- 
course. 

Note[U.]    P.  201. 

1  have  thought  it  best^  on  the  whole^  throughout  these 
Discourses^  to  designate  the  persons  who  deny  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  by  the  name, 
which  they  themselves  assume,  of  Unitarians.  At  the 
same  time,  I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  objection  which 
has  always  been  made  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
claim  of  these  persons  to  the  exclusive  title  of  Unitarian ; 
inasmuch  as  the  maintainer  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trimty 
is  a  proper  Unitarian,  in  the  sense  that  he  believes  the 
unity  of  the  Grodhead ;  and  as  the  Arian,  who  allows  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ  as  an  inferior  being,  is  an  Uni- 
tarian in  precisely  the  same  sense  with  those  who  main- 
tain the  mere  humanity.  The  title  of  Socinian  they 
themselves  disclaim.  Indeed,  they  have  now  advanced 
so  far  beyond  the  real  disciples  of  Socinus  in  rationaliz- 
ing Christianity,  in  excluding  from  their  belief  the  re- 
ceived articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  or,  as  has  been 
said  of  them,  in  admitting  into  their  negative  creed 
nothing  of  what  forms  the  positive  creed  of  other  Chris- 
tians, that  they  scarcely  deserve  the  title  of  Socinians.  So 
wide  is  the  distinction  between  the  proper  Socinians  and 
the  modern  Unitarians,  that  the  Racovian  Catechism, 
which  embodies  the  doctrines  of  thd  Socinians,  ex- 
pressly denies  the  title  of  Christian  to  those  who,  how- 
ever they  may  profess  the  name  of  Christ,  yet  will  not 
allow  him  to  be  an  object  of  religious  worship.  8e6  the 
quotations  produced  by  LesUe  in  his  Works,  fol.  vol.  i. 
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I  p.  219.     Tbus,  in  the  jndgment  of  Lhc  proper  Socinian, 
I  tlie  modern  Unitarian  is  not  a.  Christian. 

Mr.  Eelsham,  in  contending  for  the  exclusive  appro- 
Ipriation  of  tlic  title  Unitarian  to  himself,  and  those  who 
I  think  with  him,  says  {see  "  Calm  Enquiry,"  p.  474),  that 
I  diis  title  was  first  given  to  the  Socinians  when  it  was  not 
r  Regarded  in  so  honourable  a  light  as  it  Is  at  present.     It 
I  Bust  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  world,  to 
decide  what  degree  of  honour  will  be  in  future  held  to 
attach  to  the  title,  after  it  shall  have  become  appro- 
priated to  persons  who  agiee  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Bel- 
aham.     And  surely  it  can  never  be  doubtful  what  this 
judgment  must  ever  be,  respecting  the  maintainera  of 
tenets  which  degrade  the  eternal  "  Son  of  God"  into  a 
mere  human  teacher,  who  neither  died  to  atone  for  sin, 
nor  rose  to  mediate  for  sinners ;  which  deprive  Chris- 
tianity of  much  of  its  efficacy  and  its  influence  ;  and,  by 
leaving  neither  Redeemer  nor  Intercessor  to  the  faithful 
Christian,  undermine   the   foundation  of  his  best   and 
surest  hopes. 

The  proper  designation  of  this  class  of  persons  would 
be  by  the  title  of  Humanitarians.  But,  as  Bishop  Blom- 
field  justly  remarks  in  his  excellent  Lectures  on  St. 
John's  Gospel,  the  title  has  not  hitherto  been  sufHciently 
brought  into  ordinary  use  to  Insure  its  being  understood 
by  readers  in  general.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  matter  well  deserving  the  consideration  of  the 
orthodox  members  of  the  Church,  whether  they  should 
not  come  to  some  agreement  as  to  distinguishing  them 
uniformly,  either  by  this  or  some  other  title  which  may 
properly  mark  their  creed,  and  not  leaving  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  title  of  Unitarians,  which,  in  the  true 
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sense  of  the  word,  belongs  to  orthodox  Christiansj  at 
least  as  much  as  to  them. 


Note[X.]    P.  206. 

I  purposely  abstain  from  the  adduction  of  particular 
passages  from  the  writings  of  Unitarians  in  support  of 
this  complaint,  because  the  mere  fact  of  quoting  offen- 
sive passages,  even  for  the  purpose  of  reprobation,  often 
has  the  effect  of  promoting  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
author,  by. extending  their  circulation.  In  the  mean 
time,  in  order  that  the  Unitarian  writers  may  not  conn 
plain  that  a  general  unsupported  charge  is  brought 
against  them,  which  ncme  of  them  have  deserved,  I 
.  deem  it  sufficient  to  refer,  as  a  proof  that  there  are  not 
^tiiig  ,ome  persons  who  wffl  stoop  to  expressions  the 
most  indecorous,  and  insinuations  the  most  unwarranted 
in  opposing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Critical  Review  for  February  1810, 
on  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures. 

I  am  fully  disposed  to  admit,  that  many  Unitarian 
writers  would  reject  with  indignation  all  unfair  modes  of 
conducting  the  controversy :  and,  in  justice  to  the  au- 
thors of  several  of  the  regular  Treatises  which  have 
appeared  of  late  on  the  Unitarian  side,  I  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  in  them  no  departure  from  proper 
decorum  and  seriousness  of  religious  discussion  ;  and 
that  no  undue  insinuations  are  thrown  out  against  the 
motives  of  those  who  believe  what  these  authors  dis- 
approve. Still  they  can  by  no  means  be  acquitted  on  all 
occasions  of  making  bold  unsupported  assertions,  and 
using  contemptuous  and  degrading  expressions,  respect- 
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ing  die  received  doctrines  of  Cliristiaiiity,  which  they 
themselves  probably  must,  on  consideration,  allow  to  be 
unjustifiable.  Thus,  Mr-  Belsham  says,  in  his  "  Calm 
Enquiry,"  p.  450,  that  the  Unitarians  explode  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  "  as  irrational,  unscriptural,  ami 
derogatory  from  the  Divine  perfections."  Again,  p.  233, 
that  Christ  would  have  been  "  a  deceiver  and  Anti- 
Christ,  had  he  pretended  to  be  what  they  erroneously 
I'call  him,  the  true  God."  Again  he  says,  p.  470,  that 
"ibe  Unitarians  hold  it  to  be  their  duty  to  contribute 
.**  to  the  removal  of  tfiat  rubbish,  by  which  the  progress 
jof  the  Gospel  is  so  much  impeded."  This  latter  cxpres- 
jtnon,  it  will  be  observed,  is  used  with  peculiar  decency 
and  modesty  by  a  writer  of  Mr.  Belsham's  rate  of  intel- 
lect and  acquirement,  in  speaking  of  doctrines  which 
have  been  held,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  to  be  main 
and  essential  articles  of  the  Christian  faith ;  which  are 
contemplated  with  solemn  reverence  by  the  generality 
of  Christians ;  and  amongst  the  supporters  and  de- 
fenders of  which  have  been  numbered  men  possessing 
the  most  enlarged  and  enlightened  understandings,  and 
formed  with  every  faculty  to  adorn  human  nature. 

Mr.  Belsham,  however,  is  not  to  be  acquitted,  in  alt 
his  writings,  of  the  heavy  charge  of  mis-stating  Christian 
doctrines  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  ridiculous, 
and  of  throwing  out  undue  insinuations  against  the 
motives  of  those  who  believe  in  these  doctrines.  Such 
passages  from  his  Works  are  noticed  with  becoming 
animadversion  by  Archbishop  Magee,  (see  his  truly 
excellent  Work  on  the  Atonement,  edit.  1809,  vol.  i, 
p,  161,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  404,  &c.)  Dr.  Priestley's  Works 
abound  with  the  most  uncharitable  reflections  on  those 


nbo  believe  and  think  in  a  manner  which  be  is  pleat 
to  disapprove. 


Note[Y.]     P.  2S0. 

It  must  be  superfiuouB  to  inform  the  reader 
all  conversant  in  matters  connected  with  theology,  that 
a  publication  has  appeared  of  later  years  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament] 
by  "  a  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledj 
in  which  every  text  that  bears  upon  the  questions 
issue  between  Christians  in  general  and  the  Unitarian^ 
is  industriously  turned  to  the  purposes  of  the  latter, 
with  the  addition  of  various  notes  to  confirm  their  views. 
Now,  let  a  person,  who  is  wholly  unacquainted  with  all 
that  has  already  passed  in  the  controversies  between  the 
Trinitarians  and  their  opponents,  take  up  this  publica- 
tion ;  let  him  observe  the  confident  and  imposing  tone 
which  these  writers  assume  in  bringing  forward  their 
statements  and  reasonings,  and  the  total  silence  which 
they  preserve  as  to  every  thing  which  either  has  been 
or  can  be  said  against  them ;  and  he  must  naturally 
conclude  that  they  are  making  new  discoveries  as  to  the 
meaning  of  scriptural  texts,  and  are  advancing  objec- 
tions, before  unknown,  against  the  received  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Such  a  person,  then,  must  feel  some  sur- 
prise when  he  is  informed  that,  by  turning  to  any  of 
the  standard  works  of  our  Church  against  the  Unita- 
rians, he  will  at  once  perceive  how  completely  these 
persons  are  merely  reviving  a  controversy  which  has 
often  been  set  at  rest — are  merely  giving  liesh  currei 
to  old   and   hackneyed   objections,  by 
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dielr  predeceaaors  have  Gaid  years  nnd  years  ago.  Let 
him  turn,  for  example,  to  Leslie's  Dialogues  with  a 
Sociiiian,  published  in  confutation  of  some  Unitarian 
productions  of  about  the  year  1690:  he  will  there  find 
A  full,  detailed,  and  spccilic  answer  to  every  main  and 
important  argument  on  which  the  Unitarians  ate  resting 
with  so  much  confidence  at  the  present  day :  he  will 
there  find  them  met  at  every  point,  and  pursued  through 
all  their  windings :  he  will  find  the  unsoundness  of  all 
their  proposed  interpretations  fully  exposed,  and  those 
which  confirm  the  received  doctrines  established  by  con- 
clusive reasonings ;  he  will  there  see,  in  fact,  a  complete 
confutation  of  every  thing  that  can  be  called  important 
in  the  late  "  Improved  Version,"  composed  more  than  a 
century  before  this  version  made  its  appearance. 

The  following  may  be  produced  as  one  particular 
■  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Unitarian  writers  pro- 
duce and  reproduce  their  arguments  and  statements, 
altogether  sinking  every  thing  which  is  advanced  against 
them,  and  coming  forward  with  as  bold  a  front  and  as 
high  a  tone  as  if  nothing  had  appeared  in  confutation  of 
what  they  advance.  These  persons  thought  proper,  in 
their  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded,  to  represent  as  of  doubtful  authority  the 
passages  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
which  contain  the  accounts  of  the  miraculous  Concep- 
tion, and  even  so  far  to  act  on  their  alleged  suspicions  of 
spuriousness,  as  to  print  these  passages  in  Italic  lettersi 
between  brackets.  They  fully  acknowledged  that,  in 
doing  this,  they  went  in  direct  opposition  to  all  existing 
manuscripts  and  versions ;  and  they  rested  their  objec- 
tions, for  the  most  part,  on  reasonings  which  carried 
internal  proofs  of  theu-  own  insufficiency.     This  bold 


and  advcnturoUE  measure  was  received  with  great  i 
approbation  by  a  considerable  portion  of  persons  of  tbeji 
own  persuasion :  and  all  other  Christians  saw,  with  vea 
deep  regret,  that  any  men  could  be  found,  bearing  I 
name  of  believers  in  Christ,  who  were  prepared, 
such  futile  reasons,  to  mangle  and  mutilate  the  Sacre 
Code  of  their  faith  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  t 
their  prejudices.  However — although  these  translata 
actually  produced  nothing  on  the  subject  which  had  n 
been  advanced  before  by  Priestley  and  others,  and  s 
ciently  refuted — it  was  deemed  of  primary  importai 
that  no  ill-founded  doubts  on  such  a  subject  should  I 
insinuated  into  the  public  mind ;  and  accordingly, 
several  publications,  (see  Lawrence's  and  Rennell's  1 
marks,  and  Quarterly  Review,  No.  11.)  the  futility  ( 
these  presumed  objections  was  pointed  out.  Now, ' 
has  been  the  consequence  ?  In  less  than  three  years,  i 
Unitarian  writer,  Mr.  Belsham,  (eee  his  Calm  Enquirj 
was  found  to  come  forward  and  repeat  the  former  obj 
jections,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  and  with  quite  i 
much  confidence,  as  if  the  objections  stood  complet 
without  contradiction,  and  as  if  not  a  single  syllable  eitha| 
had  been,  or  could  be,  advanced  against  them. 

I  am  tempted  to  produce  one  other  instance  of  the 
intrepid  reproduction  of  confuted  arguments  by  Unita- 
rian writers,  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  the  passage 
concerned,  and  of  the  importance  of  directing  the  minds 
of  theological  readers  to  the  right  interpretation  of  it. 
Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  History  of  early  Opinions  of  Chris- 
tians, dwelt  with  considerable  triumph  on  a  passage 
from  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  which,  accoi-ding  to  Ms 
assertion,  proved  that  the  mass  of  unlearned  Christians 
in  his  time  were  Unitarians.     Bp.  Horsley,  Mr.  Wilsou 
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of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  other  writers, 
examined  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  proved,  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  all  impartial  readers,  that  Dr.  Priestley 
had  entirely  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  passage  which 
he  quoted.  Now,  what  is  the  result  ?  Another  Unita- 
rian writer  comes  forward,  a  few  years  after,  (see  Bel- 
eham's  Calm  Enquiry  into  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  p.  415,)  produces  the  same  argument 
derived  from  Tertullian ;  and,  after  only  slightly  notic- 
ing what  Bp.  Horsley,  aud  not  at  all  what  Mr.  Wilson 
had  urged  in  confutation  of  it,  boldly  affirms,  "  This 
remarkable  testimony  of  Tertullian  to  the  zealous  Uni- 
tarianism  of  the  majority  of  believers  ncBer  has  been 
invalidated,  and  never  can." 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment of  this  assertion,  I  shall  advert  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  learned  Mr.  Wilson  exposed  Dr.  Priestley's 
strange  mistake.  The  passage  occurs  in  Tertullian's 
Treatise  against  Praxeas,  (Sect,  8.)  Praxeas  was  a  person 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Monarchists,  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Sahellians,  who  so  maintained 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  as  to  deny  his  distinction  in 
person  from  God  the  Father ;  or,  in  other  words,  who 
confounded  the  persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  Praxeas, 
as  is  stated  at  the  head  of  Tertullian's  Treatise,  in  Ki- 
galtiua's  edition,  "  primus  ex  Asi&  Patripassianorum 
hseresin  Romam  intulit ;  dicebat  quippe  Patrem  ipsum 
in  virgincm  descendisse,  ex  e&  natum,  passum  fuisse ; 
eundemque  esse  Jesum  Christum."  "  In  the  age  of 
Tertullian,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  there  were  two  oppo- 
site extremes  of  Unitarians  ;  the  AlogJans  believed 
in  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  or  were  Unitarians 
in  the  same  sense   in   wliich   the  modern   ductrhie  is 
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held ;  the  otlicrs  were  Monarchists,  or  Sabc)Iians,  who 
profcEsed  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  by  deny- 
ing the  distinction  of  persons,  and  who  were  therefore 
Unitarians  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  word,  hut  in  a  sense 
most  widely  differing  from  that  in  which  modem  Unita- 
rians are  BO  called ;  for,  instead  of  denying  our  Lord's 
divinity,  they  maintained  it  in  the  highest  possible  dv*\ 
gree,  affirming  that  He  was  not  only  God,  hut  the 
person  with  God  the  Father."  Now  Dr.  Priestley 
committed  the  enormous  mistake  of  confounding  thi 
two  descriptions  of  Unitarians.  Tertullian,  in  the  EpisI 
alluded  to,  is  addressing  himself  to  Praxeas,  a  Sabellian] 
it  is  the  Sabellian  doctrine  which  he  is  combating ;  and 
to  that  doctrine  entirely  the  passage  refers,  which  Dr, 
Priestley  preposterously  considers  to  refer  to  personal 
who  maintained  our  Lord's  mere  humanity."  "  How' 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  admit,"  he  says,  "  of  numl 
without  division  the  following  tracts  will  shew.  For 
the  men  of  simplicity  (alluding  probably,  says  Mr.  WH 
sou,  to  their  affected  simplicity  of  doctrine,  as  well  as 


*  The  onlire  passage  ii  ai  follews  i  "  Qaomodo 
siooe  paliunlur,  procccleulcs  tractatuH  demonstrubuLit.  Bimpli 
cniiD  quiqup,  no  dixerim  imprudeutcs  et  iiliotae  (quie  mi^'or  semper 
pan  crcdentiuoi  csl)  quoniBm  ct  ipsa  reguU  fidiii  a,  pluribns  diit 
■eculi  ad  nnicum  et  deum  verum  traoirert ;  Hon  intclligeatei  unieum 
quiden  ted  cnni  buS  cecunomia  esae  credendum,  eipavctcunt  ad  aco- 
Dumiam.  Numcrum  et  divisioncm  trinitatia  divisioneni  preaamuDt 
uaitHtis;  quaado  unitas  c\  scmet  ipsa  dcrivans  trinitateiD,  Hon  do- 
■trualur  abillil,  sod  adiuiDiBtrelur.  Itaque  duos  et  tros  jam  j act! taut 
a  Bobis  pTsdicari,  se  vera  uniiu  del  cuitores  prxsumunt.  Qunii  nop 
el  unitas  irrational  iter  collects,  hsreBtm  facUt,  trinitas  ralionaliteT 
eipensa,  reritatem  conitituat.  Monarcbiaoi,  inquiunl,  tenemui 
Tcrtull.  adl'raxeam,  sect.  3.  Nolbing  can  be  clearer 
pasiagc  rerurs  to  tbe  mainlenauce  of  the  VaMy  by 
persons  oflhc  Trinily. 
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their  ignorande)  not  to  oall  them  unwise  and  unlearned, 
(who  always  form  the  majority  of  belierers  or  Christians) 
— ^hold  that  two  and  even  three  Gods  are  preached  by  us, 
and  affect  themselves  to  be  worshippers  of  one  God 
only,  as  if  the  Unity  irrationally  understood  did  not 
make  heresy,  the  Trinity  rationally  considered  did  not 
constitute  truth.  We,  they  say,  hold  the  monarchy^* 
&c.  Thus  it  is  clear  beyond  all  question  that  the  pas* 
sage  entirely  refers  to  persons  who  objected  to  the  Trl* 
nity,  not  because  they  denied  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
divinity,  but  because  they  maintained  the  doctrine  so 
highly  as  to  confound  Him  with  God  the  Father.  While, 
however,  Tertullian,  speaking  of  the  Carthaginian  Chris- 
tians, (not,  be  it  remembered,  of  Christians  in  general) 
declares  that  the  ignorant  people  (simplices)  were  be- 
come Monarchists,  or  Sabellians ;  he  affirms,  in  various 
passages,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  that  Christunm 
in  general  held  Christ  to  be  God.  Thus,  in  the  follow- 
ing passages :  Christi  regnum  et  nomen  ubique  ado« 
rantur,  omnibus  Deus  et  Dominus  est,  (lib.  contr.  Ju- 
dffios,  ch.  vii.)  Aspice  universas  rationes  de  voragine 
erroris  humani  exinde  emergentes  ad  Dominum  Deum 
Creatorem  et  ad  Deum  Christum  ejus,  (ch.  xii.)  See  An 
lUustraiion  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the  New  Tester 
ment  by  the  early  Opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  con* 
ceming  Christ ;  by  W.  Wilson^  B.D,  Fellow  of  St,  John*M 
College,  Cambridge,  1797,  pp.  435— 449. 

After  that  the  true  meaning  of  this  passage  had  been 
so  clearly  pointed  out,  is  it  not  wonderful  indeed  thai 
an  Unitarian  writer  should  be  found  to  repeat  Dr. 
Priestley's  error,  and  to  affirm,  in  the  boldest  terms, 
that  the  argiunent  from  this  passage  of  Tertullian  for 
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tbe  bdief  of  Christians  in  general  in  the  mere  hiunamly 
of  our  Saviour  never  has  been  aniufered,  and  never  can? 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  reference  to  Mr.  Wilson^swork 
without  strongly  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader  who  is  pursuing  this  branch  of  theological  en- 
quiry. It  is  somewhat  deficient  in  arrangement,  and 
the  argument  is  not  always  exhibited  in  the  most  clear 
and  striking  form:  but  for  extent  of  erudition  and 
general  solidity  and  accuracy  of  reasoning  it  will  well 
repay  the  person  who  consults  it. 


Note[Z.]    P.  227. 

Instances  might  be  produced  without  end  of  tbe 
doubts  and  discrepancies  of  Unitarian  writers  as  to  the 
sense  of  passages  of  Scripture  which  they  would  substi- 
tute, after  discarding  that  which  Christians  in  general 
hare  received,  and  which  the  words  seem  clearly  to 
require.  Not  to  go  beyond  the  opening  of  St.  John's 
Gospel.     The  expression  iriLvra  ZC  ahrov  iyinro,  (John  L 

3.)  is  translated  by  one  party,  **  All  things  were  done  by 
him,**  meaning  ''  All  things  which  relate  to  the  Gospel 
dispensation  were  done  by  him:**  and  these  contend 
with  great  earnestness  that  ylrofuu  never  in  its  scrip- 
tural use  bears  the  sense  of  **  create."  But  their  learned 
speculations  are  wholly  thrown  away  on  their  Unitarian 
brethren,  who  quietly  concede  the  received  sense  of  the 
word  kyiviTo^  by  translating  the  passage,  **  All  things 
were  created  by  it,"  viz.  "  by  Wisdom."  Another  in- 
stance shall  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Belsham,  in  treating 
(p.  277.)  of  tbe  text  (jlohn  i.  10.)  6  Koffiwa  iC  a\nov  lyiyiro, 
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thus  gives  the  inter)iretations  of  <Iiflevent  [Tnitarians. 
"  The  world  was  enlightened  by  him,"  or  "  The  moral 
creation  was  formed  or  renewed  by  him,"  Or,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cappe,  "  The  world  was  made  for  him." 
And  others  give,  "  The  world  was  made  by  it,  (Divine 
Wisdom.)"  Here  again,  while  one  party  found  their 
new  translation  expressly  on  the  impossibility  of  yli'Ofiai 
bearing  the  sense  of  creation  or  formation,  the  othev 
party  allow  it  this  sense  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
Also,  while  some  (see  Belshara,  p.  37.)  contend  that  xoafios 
cannot  mean  the  material  world  when  used  by  St.  John, 
others  among  themselves  grant  at  once  that  it  has  that 
meaning  in  this  very  passage.  Again,  while  some  allow 
to  the  preposition  fiu  its  received  sense  of  "by"  with 
reference  to  the  agent,  others  claim  for  It  the  very 
unusual  sense  "  for,"  as  denoting  the  final  cause.  Surely, 
as  I  have  stated,  in  these  and  many  other  instances,  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary  for  us  to  take  any  trouble  in  con- 
futing the  Unitarians,  while  they  do  this  themselves  witli 
such  complete  effect. 

It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Unitarian 
writers  should  exert  their  utmost  ingenuity  in  endea- 
vouring to  explain  away  the  full  and  strong  evidence 
which  is  afforded  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
opening  passages  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  But  they  never 
can  succeed  with  persons  who  bring  to  the  consideration 
minds  free  from  prejudice.  In  addition  to  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words,  we  have  positive  proof  that 
Ignatius,  the  scholar  of  St.  John,  that  Irena^us,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  several  other  of  the  earliest  Fathers, 
interpreted  the  passage  exactly  as  we  do.  (See  the  pas- 
sages from  their  writings  produced  in  Leslie's  Works,  fol, 
vol.  i.  p.  259.)     There  happens  too  to  tje  preserved  from 
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antiquity  a  very  remarkable  admissioB  from  a  virulent 
enemy  to  Christianity,  directly  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  modern  Unitarians.  The  emperor  Julian  states^ 
(Edit.  Lips.  lib.  x.  p.  327.)  that  St.  Johni  perceiving  how 
the  persuasion  of  Christ's  being  God  prevailed  among 
the  Christians  of  Greece  and  Italy,  asserted  the  same  in 
his  Gospel,  in  order  to  please  them.  Thus  he  admiis 
freely  the  fkct  of  St.  John's  asserting  this  doctrine,  while 
he  disputes  the  truth  of  it.  This  passage  proves,  on 
Julian's  authority,  two  things ;  1st.  that  the  Christians 
in  general  of  that  day  believed  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  divinity ;  2d.  that  it  admitted  of  no  doubt  that 
St.  John  affirmed  this  doctrine.  See  Waierland's  Works, 
vd.  V.  p.  179. 

On  taking  a  general  view  of  the  Unitarian  writings  of 

the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  with 

very  deep  regret  into  what  strange  perversions,  and 

inconsistencies,  and  misrepresentations,  those  persons 

are  naturally  led,  who,  by  deserting  the  clear  and  broad 

path  "iDf  received  truth,  once  set  themselves  adrift  on  the 

ocean  of  endless  speculation.  Not  only  is  the  vast  divendty 

of  these  opinions  extremely  striking,  but  the  wavering  of 

opinion,  which  the  same  person  has  exhibited  at  different 

periods  of  his  life,  affords  ample  matter  of  most  useful 

warning  to  others.  Of  the  later  Unitarians,  Dr.  Priestley, 

by  lus  own  account,  (see  his  Letters  to  a  Philosophical 

Unbeliever)  was  first  a  Calvinist  Trinitarian,  then  an 

Arminian;  proceeding  to  Arianism,  he  becane  a  high 

and  low  Arian  by  turns ;  and  afterwards  a  Socinaan  and 

Unitarian,  with  many  various  dMtdes  of  Unitaarian  opi-' 

ntons  at  different  periods  of  life.    Mr.  Belsham,  too, 

acknowledges  (see  Preface,  p.  1,  to  hb  '*  Calm  En^pjory") 

his  gradual  change  from  a  sort  of  Trkiitarian  ^k9Ctaa& 
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to  his  present  opinions.  And,  from  his  account  of  tlie 
present  Unitarians,  we  find  that  they  not  only  diBagree 
most  essentially  in  their  method  of  turning  scriptural 
texts  from  the  support  of  the  received  opinions ;  but 
that,  in  the  belief  of  such  main  and  important  subjects  as 
our  Saviour's  miraculous  Conception,  his  future  coming 
to  Judgment,  &c.,  their  variations  of  opinion  amongst 
themselves  are  very  material.  And,  indeed,  what  else 
than  endless  diversity  could  be  expected?  If  it  be 
allowed,  as  allowed  it  must  be  from  universal  history 
and  experience,  that  the  reason  of  man,  unaided  by 
revelation,  is  wholly  unequal  to  the  certain  discovery  of 
divine  truths;  undoubtedly  it  could  not  be  aupposedi 
but  that  the  principle,  on  which  the  Unitarians  proceed, 
of  setting  reason  above  revelation,  of  forming  antecedent 
notions  respecting  what  a  revelation  ought  to  be,  and 
then  paring  down,  twisting,  and  perverting  the  revela- 
tion which  actually  has  been  alTorded,  till  it  squares 
exactly  with  these  notions  ;  should  lead  to  endless  per- 
jdexities  and  inconsistencies.  The  agreement  of  these 
persons,  it  seems,  is  perfect  and  complete,  in  boldly 
throwing  aside  all  those  opinions  which  have  bitherto 
received  the  sanction  of  almost  the  entire  Christian 
Church ;  but,  when  they  come  to  settle  what  opinions 
it  may  be  advisable  to  substitute,  their  agreement  ceases 
at  once ;  and  they  diifer  amongst  themselves  almost  as 
widely  and  as  materially  as  they  differ  from  us. 

Every  one  who  has  formed  even  a  cursory  acquaint- 
ance with  Unitarian  writings,  must  have  observed  a 
main  support  of  their  cause  to  rest  on  the  plan  of  consi- 
dering as  symbolical  all  expressions  which  admit  of  no 
construction  besides  that  which  they  disapprove.  Thus 
it  is  held  by  them  that  our  Saviour  is  called  the  Creator 
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of  aH  things  by  ajigure :  he  is  now  exalted  to  the  go« 
▼emment  of  the  world  by  a  ^figure  :  he  made  satisfaction 
for  human  sins  by  a  figure  :  Satan  is  merely  a  symbolical 
character,  a  personification  of  the  evil  principle :  angels, 
good  and  bad,  are  merely  symbolical  per8<ms,  added 
sometimes  to  preserve  ^  the  costume  of  the  pioture,'* 
(Belsham*8  **  Cahn  Enquiry/'  p.  196.)    The  great  ad* 
vantage  of  thb  plan  is,  that  it  may  be  pursued  to  any 
desired  extent,  and  may  destroy  the  scriptural  proof  of 
any  truth  whatever.    An  evil  resulting  from  it,  whidi 
indeed  the  Unitarians  themselves  seem  to  experience,  1% 
that  it  must  naturally  engender  great  diversity  of  opi<» 
nion :  for,  as  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  caprice  and  fancy  to 
say  at  what  point  the  figurative  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture shall  begin  or  end,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  limit 
as  to  what  shall  form  the  creed  of  any  person,  and  what 
shall  be  excluded  from  it.    As  a  proof  of  the  admirablo' 
convenience  of  this  plan,  it  may  be  stated  that,  supposing 
any  person,  who  believes  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
Ood  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  were 
still  determined  to  hold  the  opinion  that  the  universe 
w^as  not  created  by  God,  but  has  existed  from  all  eter- 
nity :  he  has  only  to  consider  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  some  other  texts  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
ai  speaking  a  symbolical  language ;  and  ail  confutation 
of  his  opinion,  founded  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  is 
removed  at  once. 

But,  as  every  one  may  not  be  aware  to  what  an  extent 
the  Unitarians  carry  this  their  system,  an  instance  shall 
be  produced  from  Mr.  Belsham's  **  Calm  Enquiry," 
which  will  give  by  the  way  a  specimen  of  his  consistent 
reasoning.  It  will  be  recollected  that  words  cannot 
possibly  express  more  strongly  any  truth,  than* deveral 
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scriptural  t^xts  express  the  future  coming  of  Christ  to 
judge  the  world :  '^  The  Son  of  Man  shall  comei  and  his 
holy  angels  with  him — and  before  him  shall  be  gathelred 
eJA  nations/'  &c.  (Matt.  xxv.  31.)  There  are  certaidj 
not  less  than  thirty  texts  which  announce  this  fact  in  the 
clearest  terms.  Now  this  is  an  ojBSce  of  such  transcendant 
dignity,  and  requires  powers  of  knowledge  so  far  supe* 
rior  to  all  human  powers>  that  it  is  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable a  weak  fallible  mortal  should  be  appointed  to 
execute  it.  And,  while  some  texts  of  Scripture  an- 
nounce that  God  will  hereafter  judge  the  world  by  that 
man  whom  he  hath  ordained  (Acts  xvii.  31.)  all  Chris- 
tians have  hence  derived  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
truthi  that  Christ  really  possessed^  in  addition  to  Ixis 
human .  nature^  some  nature  of  a  very  superior  cast* 
Here  then  is  a  grand  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
Unitarian  opinions.  Mr.  Belsham  allows  it  to  be  a 
great  difficulty,  and  proceeds  to  alleviate  it  by  several 
considerations.    He  begins  thus,  (p.  341.) 

**  The  Scriptures  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  is  appointed 
to  judge  the  world.  The  same  Scriptures,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  very  appointment,  expressly  represent 
Jesus  as  a  man  delegated  to  this  high  office,  (Acts  xvir. 
3L)  Whatever,  therefore,  our  prejudices  may  suggest 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact  not  inconsistent  with  Divine 
Wisdom,  nor  with  the  reason  and  order  of  things,  that  ^ 
human  being  should  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  uni- 
versal Judge." 

Here  then  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  most  impoN 
tant  circumstcuice  in  an  Unitarian  writer,  a  willingness  to 
admit  a  truth  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  whatever  hU 
prqfudices  may  suggest  to  the  contrary.  If  Mr.  Belsham 
would  be  consistent  with  himself,  and  act  throughout 
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on  tlic  disposition  which  he  here  (liaptays,  all  ground 
comiilaint  against  him  mi^ht  soon  be  at  an  end. 

After  3ome  other  considerations,  he  cotnes  to  a  conjec- 
ture, which  he  evidently  most  approves  himself,  that  the 
words  of  Scripture  on  this  suhject  are  merely  atpnboUcal. 
that,  when  it  la  said  of  our  Saviour  that  he  will  come  to 
judge  the  world,  it  is  merely  meant  that  the  final  sti 
of  men  will  he  assigned  according  to  the  rules  of 
Gospel  which  he  promulgated.     In  another   place 
says,  without  hesitation,   that   the  description  of 
Saviour's  coming  to  judgment  is  merely  a  accnieal 
jtretenlalion  (p.  199.)  t  ^gB^a,  assuming  the  expresxi 
to  consist  of  tymhoUcal  figures,  he  says  that  we  should 
not  argue  from  them  to  real  facts  (p.  203.)     Now,  one 
question  must  here  be  put  to  Mr.  Belsham,  to  which 
would  be  very  desirable  to  hear  his  distinct  antwer.    ' 
it  had  been  indeed  our  Saviour's  intention  to  declaiv 
his  disciploB,  clearly  and  unequivocally,  and  in 
«hich  no   future  commentator  could   misrepresent 
distort,  that  He  should  hereafter  come  in  person  to  judj 
the  world ;  what  form  or  combination  of  words  could 
possibly  have  employed,  more  decisive  than  those  whii 
we  actually  find  in  Scripture?  This  instance  of  J?; 
tive  interpretation  of  Scripture  ia  far  less  important 
matter  than  many  others;  but  it  is  very  important  oa 
instructive  specimen  of  the  extreme  to  which  Unitai 
can  proceed  in  understanding  symbolically  those 
born  texts,  which  will  not  otherwise  give  way  to  thi 
prejudices. 

Mr.  Belsham,  towards  the  close  of  his  "  Calm 
(juiry,"  (p.  -159.)  tells  us  "  it  has  been  stated  by 
Priestley,   with  irrenftible   evidence,   that  the  Jewish 
Christians  almost  universally,  and  a  very  great  majority 
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of  Gentile  Christians  in  the  two  first  centuries,  were 
believers  in  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ."  Also,  after 
pretending  to  give  a  fair  review  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween Bp.  Horsley  and  Dr.  Priestleyi  he  states  as  tbe 
result,  that  the  former  came  off  with  the  mitre,  tl]ie1atter 
with  the  victory.  The  caution  against  tbe  confident 
tone  of  Unitarian  statements,  which  it  has  been  the 
object  of  this  Discourse  to  recommend,  must  here  be 
enforced  with  peculiar  earnestness*  Let  every  reader 
apply  himself  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  Tracts  which 
passed  in  the  controversy,  and  then  form  his  own  un- 
biassed opinion  as  to  the  merits  and  the  result  of  it. 


Note  [A  A.]    P.  231. 

Several  writers  have  touched  upon  the  line  of  reason* 
ing  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  Discourse,  viz.  tiie 
inconsistency  of  Unitarian  interpretations  with  the  ob« 
vious  meaning  of  the  words,  «nd  with  the  acknowledged 
humility  and  truth  of  our  Lord's  character.  But  I  hav^ 
not  happened  to  see  the  arguments  founded  on  theef 
topics  dwelt  upon  in  the  manner  which  they  appear  to  me 
to  deserve.  I  have  great  satisfaction,  however,  in  ad- 
Terting  to  one  exc)epti(»i,  in  a  Visitation  Sermon  pub- 
lished in  18^,  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Tavel,  {lector  of 
Campsey  Ash,  in  Suffolk;  who  has,  in  the  concluding 
part  of  it,  pressed  with  great  clearness  and  force  against 
the  Unitarians  the  argument  which  is  founded  on  the 
want  of  agreement  between  their  views  of  Scripture  aii^ 
ihe  uniform  excellency  of  our  Saviour's  character. 


II  h  2 


4^  NOTES. 


Noie[BB.]    P.  240. 

The  Unitarian  version  of  this  text  is  amongst  the  most 
striking  of  any  which  they  produce.  They  interpret 
^'  being  in  the  form  of  God"  to  mean  "  being  invested 
with  extraordinary  divine  powers.'^  If  this  could  be 
allowed  as  at  all  an  admissible  sense,  still  they  have  to 
mrmount  the  great  difficulty  offisred  at  ver.  7  and  8^ 
that  **  he  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men/'  and  "  was 
found  in  fiuhion  as  a  man."  It  seems  as  clear  as  words 
can  make  it,  that  opposition  is  intended  between  these 
expressions ;  that,  being  in  the  form  of  God  before  his 
incarnation,  he  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  after  it. 
This  sense  is  obvious,  clear,  and  natural.  But  what 
say  the  Unitarians  ?  They  interpret  the  phrase  **  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men"  to  signify  that,  although 
he  was  invested  with  miraculous  powers,  yet,  **  declining 
to  exert  them  for  his  own  personal  advantage,  he  ap- 
peared like  any  other  frail  and  weak  mortaL'^  (See  Im- 
proved Version,  in  loc.)  Now,  on  this  interpretation  it 
is  necessary  to  ask,  1st,  Whether  such  a  forced,  strange, 
and  violent  sense  is  admissible  at  all,  consistently  with 
any  known  use  of  language  ?  2nd,  Whether  any  person 
who  can  judge  in  such  matters  can  consent  to  admit  it  in 
prrference  to  that  which  is  received  ?  3rd,  Whether,  if  it 
could  be  admitted,  it  would  not  weaken  and  dilute  the 
enture  passage  ?  4th|  Whether  it  be  credible  that,  had 
the  inspired  writer  intended  to  express  that  sense,  he 
would  have  used  such  words  as  he  has  used,  which,  in 
their  obvious  interpretation,  express  a  meaning  widely 
different. 
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Note[Cc-]    P.  265. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  expression  Karei^taXoy  noXiv 
seems  to  be,  as  Hammond  states,  **  a  city  full  of  images 
or  idols  and  altars  erected  to  the  gods,  and  much  given 
to  the  worship  of  them/'  Remarkable  confirmations 
occur,  in  various  writers,  of  the  facts  that  this  city  was 
filled  with  objects  of  worship,  and  that  the  people  were 
peculiarly  addicted  to  idolatry.  In  testimony  of  the 
former,  the  following  passage  from  Lucian  in  Prometb. 

may  be  adduced  :  Aff-avraxov  Se  (SwfiovQ  icai  ^aiag  Kat  yaovg 

Kat  wavriyvpeiQ.     Of  the  latter,  the  words  of  Josephus 

contra  Apion :  A^rivaiove  riav  '£XXi}va»i'  tvtftfiearaTOVQ  •Kamg 

Xcyovffc.      And  Julian  (in  his  Misbpogon)  calls  them 
^CKoiioi  fJLoKa  vavrwy.    See  Hammond  and  Wolfius  in  loc. 

Note[DD.]    P,266. 

The  particular  circumstance  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  people,  which  is  here  mentioned  by  the  sacred 
historian,  their  eager  appetency  of  novelty,  is  singularly 
confirmed  by.  a  variety  of  passages  in  other  writings; 
which  are  collected  by  Wetstein  in  loc.    One  expression 

of  Demosthenes,  (Philipp.  1.)  ovhy  TroiovyrtQ  ev^oBt  im^ 
/i^da,  itpv^qj^ofuvot  Kara  niv  ayopay,  et  ri  Xeyijrcu  vcoirepOK, 

has  a  remarkable  affinity  to  that  of  the  sacred  writer. 

.  '■  '    ■  .  •     ■ 

Note[EE.]    P.  887. 

It  seems  probable  that,  had  St.  Paul  been  brought 
before  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  for  a  judicial  purpo3e, 
some  intimation  of  this  would  have  been  given  in;the 
history.    But  he  begins  by  addressing  the  people  of 
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Athens  in  general,  not  any  particular  judges ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  his  discourse,  he  departs  freely  without  any 
appearance  of  constraint  being  used,  or  of  any  judicial 
decision  taking  place.  On  these  accounts  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  brought  to  the  Areopagus,  as  a  place 
convenient  for  hearing  him,  seems  to  be  the  most  easy 
and  naturaL  Chrysostom  differs  from  this;  he  says^ 
''  Ad  Areopagum  Paulum  duxerunt^  ut  punirent  et  sup- 
pliciis  afficerent."  But,  had  this  been  their  purpose,  it 
seems  difficult  to  say  why  they  did  not  can^  it  into 
efiect,  especially  as  their  passions  were  excited  against 
him  at  the  close  of  his  address.  The  opinion  of  Chry- 
sostom appears  to  have  led  the  way  on  that  side  of  the 
question.    See  Warburtan's  WwTcb^  8yo.  voL  ii.  p.  361. 

Note  [F  p.]    P.  273. 

As  it  is  acknowledged  that  Aetaiiaifuoy  and  Aiiffiiaifiopta 
Qtctat  both  in  a  good  and  in  a  bad  sense  in  diffei^nt 
writers^  the  sense  in  which  they  occur  in  such  a  wnbtr 
n  Josephus  seems  to  be  important  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, since  Josephus  was  a  Jew  writing  Greek,  as  was 
St.  Paul>  and  they  wrote  in  periods  not  fiur  distant  from 
each  other. 

Now  the  w<tfd  ^^eitaifixma  occurs  five  times  in  Jose- 
phus, and  in  wefy  instance  in  a  fhvoutable  sensei  in  a 
sense  of  religion,  not  superstition.  In  one  passage  Jo- 
sephus gives  the  words  of  a  decree  of  Tiberius,  per- 
mitting the  Jews  to  exercise  their  religion,  in  which  he 
exhorts  them  firi  rue  rwv  aXXi»v  tBvwp  dtiftidtuftorun:  ejoirdc- 
n^ny,  Ut  non  contemnant  aliarum  gentium  reli^oneiy 
(Antiq.  1.  18.  c.  v.  3.)  In  another  passage  he  rektes 
that  Manasscs,  after  the  return  ftom  ^abyloniah  cap 
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tivity^  determined  irattj^  xpritrdai  vepi  avrov  (rov  OiOv)  Seuri* 

iatfjLovt^f  omni  uti  erga  Ilium  (Demn)  religione  aut  pietate, 
(Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  iii.  2.)  The  other  passages  are  Bell.  Jud* 
L  L  ch«  V.  3.  L  i!«  ch*  ix.  3.  ch.  xii.  2,  In  all  these  the 
word  manifestly  means  religion  in  genera] ;  and  Hudsoii 
renders  by  the  word  religio. 

Bchleusner  says^  under  MiffiSaifiuty ;  Vocabulum  /xe^oy 
apud  Grsecos^  quod  et|  sensu  bonoi  de  eo  dicitur  qui 
pius  est  erga  Depsi  et  de  eo  qui  est  superstitiosusi  Deos 
metuttf  et  eorum  metu  adductus  multa  facit  inepta  e^ 

absnrda*  HesychiuSy  o  ra  uStoXa  tnfiiavf  o  ivtrefitic  icai  SeiKaQ 
vapa  ^ioiQ.  Suidas  gives  the  first  sense>  ^io(n(ifie.  S^hleus* 
ner  renders  the  passage,  '*  Video  vos  omnes  prsB  reliquis 
omnibus  religionis  studio  t^neri*'-— ubi  dubium  non  e^t 
quin  Paulus  voce  hi<nlai^.  ideo  usus  fuerit  quod  sciret 
6am  per  se  nihil  habere  quod  animos  Atheniensium 
irritare  possit :  facit  hue  glossa  Favorini  AeKriSac/xofVi  o 
ewefifiQ.  Jos.  Mede  says,  that  AeieriSaiiKav  was  anciently 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  a  worshipper  of  demi-gods/'  but 
come  afterwards  to  be  applied  to  those  who  were  too 
precise  and  anxious  in  their  devotions.  (Mede's  Works, 
p.  783.)  Cudworth  renders  the  pasaage,  "  I  perceive 
that  ye  are  in  all  ways  more  than  ordinarily  religious.*' — 
luteUeei.  System,  p.  473* 

Note[GG.]    P,275* 

Bchleusner  justly  remarks,  respecting  the  word  SejSaer- 
IMtra,  Hoe  vocabulum  latissim^  patet,  et  generatim  omnem 
tevk  tacram,  quss  sanct^  et  cum  religione  coCtur,  signifi- 
cat.  ''  Cum  inspicerem  res  sacras  vestrasj  scilicet  templa, 
simulacra,  aras^  statuas."  In  a  siniilar  sense  Wolfius 
says^  Malim  ego  de  simulacris,  statuis,  et  aria  inter- 
pcdtan* 
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»  f 


Note[HH.]    P.  276. 

Pausanias  flourished  about  A.D.  170;  and  PhQostratus 
about  A.D.  200.  Thus^  as  St.  PauFs  visit  to  Athens 
took  place  A.D.  54^  there  was  sufficient  interval  for 
changes  to  take  place.  These  two  authors  both  men- 
tion (iwfAovg  ayvtaoTiav  Ottav.     It  is  supposed  by  some  that 

this  expression  may  mean^  altars  to  the  unknown  God, 
instead  of  altars  to  unknown  gods ;  but  unquestionably 
the  latter  is  the  most  natural  sense  of  the  words ;  and, 
if  this  be  the  sense,  the  words  do  not  apply  to  this  pas- 
sage of  St.  Paul.  In  the  Philopatris  (supposed  to  be 
written  by  Lucian»  about  A.D*  150)  the  unknown  God 
at  Athens  is  twice  mentioned^  ch«  ix.  and  xxviii.  But  it 
may  be  suspected  that  the  author  derived  this  expres- 
sion from  this  very  passage  of  St.  Paul.  At  all  events, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  antecedent  or  contempo- 
raneous corroboration  of  St.  Paul's  statement  of  the  ex* 
istence  of  an  altar  at  Athens  to  *'  the  unknown  God.** 


Note  [I  I.]    P.  277. 

A  variety  of  conjectures,  some  sufficiently  extravagant, 
respecting  the  meaning  and  the  origin  of  the  unknown 
God,  may  be  found  in  the  Critic!  Sacri,  in  Ikenius's 
Dissertations,  in  Hammond's  Annotations,  and  other 
works.  Chrysostom  prefers  the  opinion  which  I  mention 
here  in  the  text,  that  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  escape 
the  guilt  of  any  omission,  inscribed  an  altar  v^th  this 
comprehensive  title.  Olearius  (de  Iside)  thinks,  wildly 
enough,  that  by  the  unknown  God  is  meant  Isis,  whose 
worship  the  Athenians  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
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by  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  adumbrated  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.  Others  mention  that^  on  the  appearance 
of  a  pestilence^  of  an  eclipse^  and  at  other  periods  of 
public  alarm^  the  superstition  of  the  Athenians  caused 
them  to  raise  altars  to  unknown  gods.  Witsius,  Hein-» 
sius,  Yossius^  (Theol.  Gent.  p.  i.  lib.  1.)  Huetius,  (De- 
monstr.  Evangel,  prop,  iv^  67.)  Mosheim^  Cudworth, 
Warburton,  and  many  others  of  the  highest  note,  believe 
the  allusion  to  be  made  to  the  true  God. 


Note[Kk.]    P.  280. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
and  the  truths  therein  taught,  the  Eleusinia  of  Meursius 
and  Bishop  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  (see  book  ii. 
sect,  iv.)  must  especially  be  consulted.  The  latter  pow- 
erful and  learned  writer  produces  passages  from  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  Strabo,  from  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers^ 
and  from  Josephus,  to  shew  that  the  erroneous  nature 
of  the  prevailing  polytheism  was  pointed  out  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  that  the  initiated  were  in- 
structed in  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  the  supreme 
God. 

Note[LL.]    P.  282. 

The  expression  of  Lucan  respecting  the  worship  of 
the  Jews  is  very  remarkable :  Dedita  sacris  Incerti  Ju- 
daea Dei.  The  epithet  Incerti  must  here  have  a  sense 
not  widely  differing  from  Ignoti — -uncertain,  hidden,  in- 
visible, one  who  could  not  be  known  or  discovered.  (See 
Lucan*s  Pharsalia,  ii.  593.)  Juvenal  says  of  the  Jews, 
(Sat.  xiv.  96.)  Nil  prseter  nubes  et  coeli  numen  adorant 
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Tacitus  rcmarkS)  Judcei  tnente  goU  uiiumqite  i 
Ktioraiit.  I'lutarcb  calls  the  God  of  the  Jews,  lov  Kti:pvfi' 
furoy',  OioQ  Cassius,  Tdi'  atarofOfUfOTov  et  app^rov.  it 
appears  &oni  Slrabo  that  the  Celtiberiana  also  bad  ^ 
OmC  tiiiairviios. 


Note  [M  M.]    p.  295. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sage  of  the  heathen  « 
whose  name  stands  highest  on  record  for  wisdom  2 
sagacity,  and  a  clear  perception  of  sublime  trutli, 
Socrates.     It  would  therefore  be  supposed  that,  if  3 
person  attained  to  correct  or  adequate  notions  of  tiM 
power,  intelligence,  and  superintending  providence  ^ 
one  Supreme  God,  be  must  he  that  person.     But,  ho^ 
stands  the  fact?   It  appears  from  Xenophon's  Memon 
biUa  that,  while  Socrates  reasoned  in  the  best  niannd 
from  the  proofs  of  design  wliich  all  creation  affords,  ti 
the  existence   of   a    designing    mind   and   all-creatinj 
power,  yet  he  constantly  speaks  oi  the  gods  in  the  plurd 
number,  and  secma  to  think,  as  far  as  his  meaning  ca^  '\ 
be  aacertained,  that  the  principle  of  Divinity  resided  in  j 
several  gods  jointly  partaking  it.  (See  Xenoph.  Metnorab. 
lib.  i.  ch.  i.  hb.  iv.  c.  3.)     It  is  well  known,  too,  that  So- 
crates complied  with  the  customs  of  his  countrymen  in  sa- 
crificing to  their  deities ;  (Memorab.  lib.  i.  ch.  i,  I.)  and 
he  mentioned  it  as  the  first  law  binding  amongst  jaea, 
rove  'Siovc  ai{inv ;  as  if,  says  Leland,  it  were  the  law  of 
nature  obligatory  on  all  mankind  to  worship  not  one  God 
only,  but  a  plurality  of  deities,  (Leland's  Necessity  t 
Revelation,  vol.  i.  ch.  14.)     The  same  may  he  remarkei 
of  the  otlier  greatest  philosophers,  Plato,  Thales, 
totle,  Pythagoras.     All  at  times  express  themselves  i 
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terms  wLich,  if  the  passages  were  singly  taken,  would 
lead  to  the  opinion  tUat  they  possessed  no  inadequate 
notions  of  the  greatness  and  perfections  of  one  Supreme 
God ;  yet,  in  other  passages,  they  appear  completely  to 
fall  in  with  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  subject  prevalent 
amongst  the  heathens ;  holding  that  the  universe  is 
God,  or  that,  though  the  first  moving  power  in  the  uni- 
verse, he  is  not  the  object  of  religious  reverence,  or  that 
he  is  not  the  Creator  of  the  world,  matter  having  existed 
from  all  eternity.  The  reader  may  find  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  sages  respecting  the 
Deity  in  Leland's  Necessity  of  Revelation,  vol.  i.  ch. 
X — xviii.  In  particular  in  ch.  xiv.  he  will  find  passages 
produced  from  Plato,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Antoninus, 
Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  proving  that  they  all,  in  their 
reasonings  and  statements  on  this  subject,  speak  of  the 
existence,  not  of  one  God,  but  oithe  gods,  in  the  plural 
number.  See  also  Sumner's  Treatise  on  the  records  of 
the  Creation,  vol,  i.  sect.  viii.  and  Ireland's  Paganism  and 
ChiisUanity  compared,  ch.  t.  vi. 


Note[Ns.]    P.  296. 


See  Hyde's  learned  work,  De  Religione  veterum  Per- 
earuni,  p.  95,  who,  quoting  from  Herodotus,  (Histor.  i. 
c.  131.)  says,  that  the  most  ancient  Persians  erected  to 
their  gods  neither  statues,  nor  temples,  nor  altars.  And 
Tacitus  says  of  tlie  ancient  Germans,  (De  moribus  Ger- 
man, ch.  ix.)  Nee  cohibere  parietibus  deos,  neque  in 
uUam  humani  oris  speciem  adsimulare  ex  magnitudine 
ccclestium  arbitrantur.  Wetstein  in  loc.  produces  se- 
veral passages  from  heathen  writers^  shewing  their  eetue 
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of  the  abi&urdity  of  erecting  buSdings  as  dwelUngs  for  the 
©eity. 


» « 


Note  [O  o.]    P.  301. 

The  word  is  irporcmy/uwuc.  There  is  considerable 
authority  of  MSS.  for  substituting  vpoartTayfuyovQ^  as 
appears  from  Wetstein  and  Griesbach.  Wetstein  says, 
*'  TTpoTaffffw  est,  primo  loco  pono,  in  fronte  coQoco ;  qus 
significatio  hie  non  convenit."  Schleusner,  howeveri 
considers  that  by  ret^dning  vfMTtrayfievovc  we  can  derive  a 
suitable  meaning :  he  says  **  Trpm-atraia  quasi  simplex  ratraia 
et  irpofn-aaaut,  constituo,  definio,"  as  well  as  *'  ante  definio." 

Note  [Pp.]    P.  301. 

r    The  word  i^Xo^aw  seems  properly  to  mean  here.  To 

^rtainly  and  clearly  discoveri  as  men  discover  any  thing 

,bj  feeling.    Wolfius  in  loc.  mterprets  £i  apa  ye  if/iiXci^iMy- 

Ti/Q  avTop  evpouvf  si  forte  palpando  eum  invenirent.— *-* 

,,Schleusner  rightly  gives  the  proper  meaning,  Contrectd, 

tpalpo^  tango ;  and,  afterwards,  the  derived  meaning, 

Palpando  inquiro  et  invenio,   cert6  et  perspicue  cog- 

I103C0*    The  word  is  used  metaphorically  from  the  sense 

c^{,|eel|^.    We  have  a  similar  metaphor  in  our  own 

la^giiagfiy  when  we  speak  of  a,  palpable  truth  ;  meaning, 

^^^br^|li  as  evident  as  any  which  we  discoYer  by  feeling«V 

Note  [Q  0.]    P.  318.  '  / 

■;■-).■.  .  -        *  - 

..  Wolfius  and  others  consider  YirepiSiay  here  to  signify, 
JQefpiciens^  cum  indignatione  contemnens.  So  the  Vul- 
jgAte  gives,  Despiciem;   on  which  Erasmus  remarks. 
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Interpres  intellexisse  videtur,  ex  alto  viden&»  At  virepuhip 
«8t  veluti  dissimulare,  et,  cum  videas,  perinde  te  gerete 
quasi  non  videas.  In  this  sense  all  the  best  interpreters 
agree,  Luther  gives  the  sense,  Connivendo  quasi  dissi- 
mulasse,  silentio  transmississe,  tempora  ignorantiae.  Wet- 
stein,  Condonare/  connivendo  dissimulare,  quod  bonUatis 
et  lenitatis  est  summas.  The  most  exact  meaning  seems 
to  be,  looking  beyond  a  thing,  so  as  not  to  observe  it,  or 
not  to  appear  to  observe  it. 


Note[RR.]    P.  31D. 

See  the  celebrated  passage  of  Job,  (xix.  25,  26.)  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,*'  &c.  Daniel  xii.  2. 
"**  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  shall  awake,  some 
to  everksting  Ufe,  and  some  to  shame,*'  &c.  Isaiah  xxvi. 
19.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1,  &c.  It  is  well  known  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  some  or  all  of  these  passages,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  future  state,  has  been  disputed  by  Bishop 
Warburton  and  others.  But  it  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  Bishop  Warburton  not  only  fails  in  this  proof^ 
but  moreover  that  he  is  needlessly  anxious  to  dis- 
prove all  allusion  to  a  future  state  in  the  Old  Testament, 
beyond  the  necessity  of  his  argument.  For  his  argu- 
ment requires  it  to  be  proved  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  did  not  form  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa* 
tion.  Now,  even  if  this  were  allowed  to  the  extent 
he  desires,  it  would  not  follow  that  there  should  be  no 
allusion  to  a  future  state  in  any  of  the  books  written 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensaticm.  It  would  rather  be 
highly  probable  that,  as  those  writings  came  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  some  allusion  to  this  most  important  truth 
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would  be  occasionally  made,  even  if  it  werie  not  to  dwdt 
upon  and  enforced  as  to  be  considered  in  any  sense  to 
form  a  direct  part  of  the  dispensation. 


Note[Ss.]    P.  324. 

Socrates  and  Plato  certainly  mixed  up  with  tbeir 
belief  of  the  continuance  of  the  soul  after  death  tbe  be- 
lief of  its  transmigration  into  different  animals.    In  the 
Phasdo  (ch.  31.)  Plato,  no  doubt  faithfully  representing 
the  opinions  of  his.  master  Socrates^  introduces  him  as 
maintaining  that  '^  they  who  only  minded  the  body,  its 
appetites  and  pleasures,  shall,  after  their  departure  out  of 
the  body,  be  drawn  down  to  earthy  till,  having  still  ^ 
hankering  after  corporeal  nature,  they  enter  again  into 
bodies  suited  to  their  former  manners ;  those  who  wer^ 
wholly  given  to  their  belly  and  to  intemperfuice^  enter 
into  the  bodies  of  asses  and  other  such  beasts;   the 
tyrannical,  injurious,  and  rapacious,  into  the  bodies  of 
wolves,  hawks,  kites,"  &c.    After  producing  this  and 
other  passages,  Leland  says,  "  I  think,  frpm  the  passages 
which  have  been  adduced,  to  which  others  may  be 
added,  it  sufficiently  appears  that  PlatOf  as  wdl  as  his 
master  Socrates,  taught  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul  and 
a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.    JBut  they 
greatly  weakened  and  obscured  that  (latter)  jdoctrine  by 
miicing  with  it  that  of  the  transmigration  of  ^ouls,  and 
other  fictions,  as  well  as  by  sometimes  talking  very  WAver- 
ingly  and  uncertainly  about  it."    See  f^^land's  N^ce^siiu- 
of  Revelation,  part  iiL  ch.  iv. 


Note  [T  T.]     P.  326.  ^ 

The  inconsistenciea,  doubts,  and  discordances  of  opi- 
'  nion,   which   betray   themselves  at  every  turn   in   the 
I  writings  of  the  ancients  respecting  a  future  state,  prove 
'  beyond  all  question,  if  proof  could  be  desired,  that  they 
'  tested  on  no  firm  ground  of  assurance,  and  were  desti- 
tute of  all  fixed  principle  of  belief.     In  the  writings  of 
I  Cicero,  his  expressions  of  hope  in  death  are  at  times 
'  Very  fine  and  elevated.     Thus,  in  his  first  Tusculan,  he 
I  Mgues  with  such  earnestness  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  as  to  make  it  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  be 
Tisited  by  any  doubts  on  the  subject.     Yet  we  not  only 
I  find  him,  in  his  treatise  de  Senectute,  putting  the  alter- 
I  ilative,  "  quod  si  immortales  non  sumus,"  and  in  his 
I   Epistles,  (I.  vi.  3.)  "  Si  non  ero,  sensu  omni  carebo ;"  but 
at  other  times  he  expresseshimself  asif  hecer/am/ycon- 
Indered  death  to  be  the  final  close  of  all.    For  instance,  in 
,  his  Epistles,  (1.  v.  Ep.  ult.)  speaking  of  death,  he  says, 
"  propterea  quod  nullum  scnsum  esset  habitura;"  again, 
I  (Kb.  vi.  Epist.  2.)  in  exhorting  to  moderation,  he  says, 
*•  prsesertim  quod  omnium  rerum  mors  sit  extremum." — 
Socrates  and  Plato  are  celebrated  for  the  clear  views  which 
they  appear  generally  to  have  entertained,  and  which 
they  at  times  express,  of  a  future  state.     But  it  is  quite 
Certain  that  their  clearest  views  were  beset  with  clouds, 
md  tbey  had  so  little  confidence  in  their  own  reasonings 
never  to  rise  above  a  state  of  doubtful  conjecture. 
The  language  of  Socrates  especially,  immediately  before 
his  death,  as  recorded  in  tbe  Phaedo  of  Plato,  proves  his 
Btate  of  mind  to  have  been  one  of  such  extreme  doubt, 
(hat  the  reader  is  left  with  the  impression  of  uncertainty 
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as  to  the  direction  to  which  his  mind  really  inclined. — 
Perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers  who 
has  left  more  sublime  and  fine  expressions  of  the  souFs 
inmuNTtality  than  Seneca.  In  his  I02d  Epistle^  "we  find 
■ttch  passages  as  the  folio  wing,  which  would  not  disgrace 
the  lips  of  a  Christian :  **  Per  has  mortalis  »vi  moras, 
ffli  meliori  vitas  longiorique  proluditur*  Nondum  coelum, 
aisi  ex  intervallo,  pati  possumus.  Proinde  intrepidus 
horam  iUam  decretoriam  prospice ;  non  est  animo  suprema 
Mcd  corporis  Dies  iste,  quem  tanquam  extremum  re- 
formidas;  aetemi  natalis  est."  Who  then  could  believe 
that  in  the  very  same  Epistle  he  could  express  himself 
in  the  following  terms,  which  seem  to  show  that  his  mind 
was  not  only  in  a  state  of  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  was 
well  nigh  fixed  at  the  point  of  total  disbelief  of  the  doc- 
trine :  **  Credebam  facile  opinionibus  inagnorum  virorum, 
fem  gratissimam  promittentium  magis  quam  probantium : 
. — cum  subito  experrectus  sum  epistola  tua  accepta  et 
tambellum  somnium  perdidi." — ^Again,  (in  Epist.  55.),  we 
find  him  using  the  expression,  "  Mors  est  non  esse ;  id 
<}uale  sit,  jam  scio ;  hoc  erit  post  me,  quod  fuit  ante  me.'' 
Yarro,  who  may  be  called  the  great  master  of  Roman 
theology,  makes  no  allusion  to  eternal  life,  or  to  an  anti- 
cipation of  future  rewards  and  punishments  :  hence  it 
may  be  clearly  inferred  that  the  Romans  had  no  settled 
conviction  of  this  truth.  (See  a  full  consideration  of  this 
subject  in  Dr.  Ireland^s  Lectuires,  p.  SOS,  &c.) — Jortin 
remarks  that  the  most  popular  religion  amongst  the  po- 
lished and  improved  ancients  was  that  of  Epicurus^  of 
whom  his  disciples  boasted  that  he  had  overset  all  religion 
by  proving  that  the  soul  perishes  at  death,  and  that  the 
Deity,  if  there  be  one,  does  not  concern j  himself  in 
human  aiiairst    The  popularity  of  such  a  creed,  he 
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observes,  opposed  as  it  was  to  the  natural  abliorrence  of 
annihilation  and  desire  of  immortality,  was  probably 
caused  by  the  absurdity  of  the  prevailing  superstitiohfi, 
and  the  supposed  cruelty  and  capriciousness  of  the  gods 
who  were  to  determine  the  fate  of  souls  in  the  fiitiue 
state,  no  less  than  by  the  prevalence  of  crime  and  vice, 
which  made  men  take  refuge  in  annihilation  from  the 
fear  of  divine  vengeance.  See  Jortin's  Dissertation  cm 
the  State  of  the  Dead  as  described,  by  Homer  wad 
Virgil,  p.  318,  &c.  For  several  proofs  and  instances  pf 
the  wavering  of  the  most  enlightened  heathens  on  this 
subject,  see  Leland's  Necessity  of  Revelation,  part  iii. 
ch.  iii.  iv.  and  v. 


Note  [U  u.]    P.  328. 


\  <i 


Cicero  (Somnium  Scipionis,  c.  3.)  says,  *'  Omnibus  qui 
patriam  conserv^rint,  adjuverint,  auxerint,  certuih  esse  in 
coelo  ac  definitum  locum  ubi  beati  aevo  sempiterno  frti[« 
untur.**    Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  has  a  remai*k - 
able  expression :   *'  Si,  ut  sapientibus  placet,  non  Cu^ 
corpore  extinguuntur  mtBgnce  animas;"   an  expressidfi 
which  implies  4;hat  mean  and  little  souls  were  supposed 
to  perish  with  the  body.     So,  in  the  opinions  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  heroic  souls,  those  which  were  distinguishit^d 
•for  wisdom  or  philosophy,  for  bravery  or  public  servl<ees, 
^^h-e  to  be  conveyed  to  the  state  of  highest  happiri^si^, 
while  meaner  souls  were  to  pass  by  transmigration  ihl6 
"different  animals.  (See  Leland,  part  iii.  ch.  v.)  In  Virgil^ 
Tartarus,  the  persons  condemned  to  punishment  are  tHe 
despisers  of  the  gods,  the  invaders  and  violaters  of  thh 
holy  mysteries,  those  who  sinned  in  secret  so  -as^itS^l 
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cape  the  anim^version  of  the  magistrate,  those  who  were 
without  natural  affection,  traitors,  adulterers,  &c.  They 
who  had  the  first  places  in  Elysium  were  great  legislators 
and  founders  of  society,  patriots  and  those  who  died  for 
their  country,  inventcws  of  useful  arts,  &c.  See  Bishop 
.  WarburioiCs  Divine  Legation,  b.  ii-  sect,  iv.  &c.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  assigns  the  highest  honour  in  the  future 
state  to  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  £>^ 
a^H  TTpoiBpiac  01  fufivnfiiyot  rvyx^yf^^*  See  Mevrsii  JEleusin. 
p.  49. 

Note  [X  X.]    P.  339. 

The  interpretations  of  commentators  are  numerous 
and  various:  they  refer  the  precept  generally  to  the 
prevention  of  excess  or  error  in  the  exercise  of  piety, 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  the  censure  of  other 
men,  in  the  exaction  of  right,  or  in  the  practice  generally 
of  some  virtue.  Grotius  gives  as  the  sense,  "  Noli  plus 
tibi  arrogare  de  probitate,  aut,  quod  sequitur,  de  sapien- 
ti&,  quam  par  est.  Non  de  virtute  loquitur,  sed  de  Tan& 
ejus  affectatione." 

Note[YY.]    P.  366-    - 

■ 

Wolfius  in  loc*  says,  quoting  from  Cotelerius,  '*  Vete- 
rum  nonnulli  vocem  (n^/xcpov  retulerunt  ad  prsacedentia 
Christi  verba.  Sed  perperam  id  quidem  fieri,  nee  sine 
vi  quadam  sensui  verborum  illat&,  Theophylactus  monuit 
et  recentiorum  pennulti.'^  He  adds,  "  Smalcius  prse- 
t»ea  contra  Frangium  coutendit  to  hodie  hie  non  esse 
notam  temporis,  sed  potius  particulam  asseverandi,  at- 
que  idem  inferre,  quod  Latin^  dixeris,  certo^    Erasmus 
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justly  saysy  "  Hoc  commentum  esse  frigidum  res  ipsa  lo« 
quitur,  ad  quod  confugerunt  ut  elaberentur  e  questioned' 
And  Grotius,  Pessim^  fecerunt  qui  banc  vocem  aut  cum 
\«ya>  conjunxerunt,  (quod  aperte  probat  Syrus)  aut  inter- 
pretati  sunt  cny/xcpov  post  resurrectionem.  Zegerus  is  the 
only  commentator  in  the  Cr itioi  Sacri  who  defends  it. 


Note[Zz.3    P.  367, 

Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlislci  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  person  of  note  who  favours  this  interpretation ;  and 
his  mode  of  establishing  it  is  at  least  as  singular  as  the 
interpretation  itself.  He  represents  the  meaning  to  be 
**  To-day  thou  art  certain  of  a  place  with  me  in  heaven ; 
it  is  a  thing  already  done  and  determined :  the  words 
tihday  being  constantly  used  of  any  matter  then  fixed 
and  settled,  though  not  to  commence  some  months  or  even 
ages  hence."  He  then  produces  passages  to  prove,  what 
is  undoubted,  that  the  word  ^*  day**  is  often  used  for  a 
long  or  indefinite  period  of  time.  But  he  produces  no 
proof  that,  when  it  is  solemnly  and  distinctly  promised 
that  a  thing  shall  take  place  to-day ^  or  on  this  day^  the 
words  can,  in  any  rational  construction,  be  considered 
merely  to  mean  that  the  thing  is  certain  of  taking  place 
at  some  fiiture  time  or  other.  See  Bishop  Law's  Theory 
of  Religion,  p.  392. 


Note  [A  A  a.]    P.  370.  - 

Pollux  (Onomast.  vol*  ii.  p.  934.)  considers  the  word 
to  be  of  Persian  derivation.    He  sayi^  Oc  napahimu,  fiapn 

fiapiKOP  eivai  ioKt/yrat  ovofta'  ijfcec  icac  /lera  ffvyii^euiy  etc  XPUff^t 
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tWiiviKfiv  <a£  fc'ai  TToXXa  a\Xa  tup  Tl£^palK(»^p^     The  irapaceieroi 

appear  to  have  b^n  parks  or  gardens  of  the  Persian 
monarchs.  Suidas  gives  a  Greek  derivation  from  wapa 
juxta  and  Sevw  irrigo,  quasi  vapahvtrog ;  others,  from  the 
Hebrew  TXIQ  prbduxit,  and  i^Wl  herba.  There  seems, 
however,  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Greek  irofHihturoQ 
is  derived  immediately  from  the  Hebrew, DT13*  whatever 
be  the  more  remote  derivation.  The  word  occurs  in 
Xenophon  for  a  garden.  The  Essenes  and  Hellenistic 
Jews  understood  by  Paradise  the  abode  of  the  departed 
souls  of  the  righteous.  Hades  was  the  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  distinguished  into 
yttvya  and  napa^eitrog  for  the  bad  and  the  good.  Wetstein 
says,  **  niud  voluit  (Christus)  ut  latro  optima  qusevis  et 
majora  quidem  quama  doctoribus  audierat,  vel  ipse  prius 
animo  conceperat,  speraret ;  locum  tutuni  et  securum 
tempore  inter  mortem  et  resurrectionem  medio :  et  aster- 
num  in  coelis  gaudium  post  resurrectionem."  TertuUian 
agrees  in  this  sense  of  Paradise :  "  Si  Paradisum  nonu- 
nemus,  locum  divinae  amaenitatis  recipiendis  sanctorum 
spiritibus,  non  coelum  intelligimus.**  See  the  learned  notes 
of  Grotius  and  Wetstein  in  loc. 


Notes  [B  B  b.]    P.  400. 

The  ignorance  displayed  respecting  the  contents  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  absurd  blunders  committed  in  treat- 
ing of  it,  by  the  leader  of  modem  infidel  writers,  Vol- 
taire, are  perfectly  notorious.  The  reader  will  find 
them  admirably  exposed  in  Les  Lettres  de  quelques 
Juifs  a  M.  de  Voltaire.  See  that  work  particularly,  part 
ii.  Lett.  V.  and  vi.  part  iii.  Lett,  vi ;  also  Comndentaire 
Extr.  ii.  viii.  ix.  x. 


Note  [C  c  c]     P.  405. 


I 


le  reader  will  find  several  examples  collected  toge- 
ther in  Home's  Taliiable  "  Introduction  to  tlie  critical 
Study  and  Knowledge  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,"  (v.  i. 
,ch.  iii.  sect.  ii.  also  Appendix,  No.  iii.)  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  accurate  researches  made  into  profane 
histories,  and  the  improvements  in  the  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  languages,  of  chronology,  geo- 
graphy, and  of  ancient  Iiabits  and  customs,  have 
illustrated  and  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  satisfactorily  explained  apparent  difficulties 
and  discrepancies.  In  Harmer's  well-known  collec- 
tions from  modern  travellers  in  the  East,  are  many 
happy  and  beautiful  examples  of  the  light  which  is 
thrown  from  this  source  on  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
»riters.  For  the  answers  wliicli  have  been  given  to  the 
Eophistical  and  subtle  reasoning  of  David  Hume  and 
others,  respecting  the  evidence  of  miracles  and  the 
general  grounds  of  Christian  faith,  the  mind  of  the 
reader  will  naturally  turn  to  Bishop  Douglas's  Criterion 
and  Dr.  Eeattie's  Essay  on  the  Truth.  With  reference 
to  the  descent  of  the  whole  human  race  from  a  common 
stock,  a  recent  writer  of  eminence,  who  shews  himself  very 
unfriendly  to  revelation  in  general,  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his 
Lectures  on  Physiology,  afibrds  his  strong  testimony  to 
this  fact.  See  also  Sumner's  Records  of  Creation,  vol.  i. 
p.  344. 

In  regard  to  the  general  deluge,  it  is  the  concurring 
and  decided  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  that 
the  last  great  change  which  our  earth  has  undergone  has 
been  by  the  agency  of  great  aqueous  currents  on  its  sur- 
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face.  Mr.  Grcenougli,  in  his  Examination  of  the  firrt 
Principles  of  Geology,  (p.  149 — 157.)  gives  it  as  his  de* 
cided  opinion  that  the  only  satisfactory  mode  of  accounts 
ing  for  many  of  the  present  appearances  of  the  earth,  i 
investigated  by  geologists,  is  by  the  supposition  of  a  g* 
neral  deluge.  Also,  in  the  Outlines  of  the  Geology  d 
England,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Coneybeare  and  W.  PhtllipsS 
we  find  the  following  important  testimony  to  the  sani 
effect,  (Introd.  p.  Iviii.) 

"  The  grand  fact  of  an  universal  deluge  at  no  veJ 
remote  period  is  proved  on  grounds  so  decishe  and  ii 
controvertible,  that,  had  we  never  heard  of  such  an  eveiid 
from  Scripture  or  any  other  authority,  geology  itsel 
must  have  called  in  the  assistance  of  some  such  cata 
trophe  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  diluvian  aetiol 
which  are  universally  presented  to  us,  and  which  are  u 
intelligible  without  recourse  to  a  deluge  exerting  i 
ravages  at  a  period  not  more  ancient  than  that  announce! 
in  the  book  of  Genesis." 

I  am  well  aware  that  persons  have  not  been  wanting 
who  have  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the 
discoveries  of  modern  geologists,  to  prove  that  the  world 
must  be  of  far  higher  antiquity  than  is  represented  in  the 
records  of  Scripture.  But  the  reader  will  find  some 
excellent  remarks  on  these  objections,  and  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  observed  phenomena  of  geology  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  truth  of  Scripture  in  Coneybeare 
and  Phtllips's  Outlines,  (see  Introd.  p.  59,  GO.)  See  also 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  Sumner's  Records  of  Creaj 
tion,  vol.  i.  p.  333,  &c.  and  Frofessor  Buckland's  Inaal 
guntl  Lecture. 
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Note[DDd.]    P.  410. 

It  is  highly  important  for  all,  especially  for  3roungeir 
students  who  are  conversant  in  mathematical  and  expe^ 
riment^l  philosophy,  to  distinguish  properly  the  grounds 
on  which  their  assurance  of  different  truths  is  built; 
otherwise^  if  they  expect  to  find  in  one  case  the  same 
degree  and  the  same  kind  of  proof  which  they  find  in 
another,  they  may  too  easily  be  led  to  exchange  cer^ 
tainty  for  doubts  and  truth  for  error.    We  kndto  that  tht 
interior  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles ;  that  water  is  heavier  than  air ;  that  Queen  Anne 
reigned  in  England  above  a  century  ago.    We  know  the 
first  truth  by  paathematical  demonstration;  the  second, 
by  th^  experience  of  our  senses ;  the  third  by  histoi^ical 
testimony*    Historical  testimony  may  be  said  to  be  H 
ground  of  assurance  inferior  in  kind  to  the  two  f^mer  \ 
it  affords  high  probability  only,  not  actual  certaintyi 
But  ^tillj,  when  it  partakes  of  its  strongest  oharacter,  it  is 
sufficient  to  determine,  and  carry  conviction  to,  every 
rational  mind.    The  person  would  be  reckoned  insane 
who  should  really  entertain  doubts  of  the  fact  of  Queen 
Anne  having  reigned  in  England,  conveyed  as  the  fact 
is  to  us  by  the  uniform  and  combined  testimony  of  a 
multitude  of  credible  witnesses ;  and  who  should  allege, 
as  the  ground  of  his  doubts,  that  the  truth  had  never 
been  demonstrated  to  him  mathematically,  or  brought 
home  to  him  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

These  observations  especially  apply  to  the  grounds  of 
our  belief  in  the  truths  of  revelation.  These  truths 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  demonstrated  to  our 
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reason  by  matlicmatical  proof;  nor  could  tliey  be  suW 
luttted  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  unless  by  a  con- 
stant repetition  of  miracles  of  wliich  every  human  being 
should  be  an  immediate  witness.    Our  conviction  of  them, 
therefore,  must  rest  on  historical  evidence,  and  a  combi- 
nation of  probable  cii'cumstances.     It  is  tbe  business  and 
the  duty  of  every  reflecting  mind  to  enquire  wlietlier, 
considering  the  number,  the  unsuspected  veracity,  the 
integrity,  and  the  competency  of  the  original  witnesses 
of  tbe  Gospel,  the  unbroken  historical  chain  by  wliiclt 
their  evidence  is  handed  down  to  us,   the  antecedent 
probability  that  God  would  afford  a  revelation  of  His 
will  to  man,  and  the  manifest  tendency  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  there  can 
be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  its  having   • 
proceeded  from  Him.     But  it  were  a  departure  froot  1 
every  rational  course  of  proceeding  to  doubt  the  trutfaa  J 
of  revelation,  because  they  are  not,  and  cannot 
pressed  upon  our  conviction  by  methods  of  proof  whid 
are  necessarily  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Loche  on  the  Human  Understandiiig,  b.  iv.  ch.  ii.  xv.  xvH 
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